THE COMPLETE NOVEL THIS MONTH IS: 


SARZ: A Story OF THE STACE 
By CELA Logan. 
INTEREST AND Usury Laws, 
A Mornine;: A Poem, 
THe WoMEN OF LOUISIANA,/— 
WORLD WANDERERS: A Podr 
Srpney LANIER, . 
Tas Lake ReGion or Wrscc 
GrorGE D. PRENTICE, é 
LAYING A MAN-TRAP: A Story, . 
In My GARDEN: A Poem, . 
How Long WILL oUR Navy Be EFFEctive ? 
-PHYSICAL CULTURE : I. The Fine Art of Walking, 
Omar KHAYYAM, 
A QUARTETTE OF SPARROWS, ° 
In TuErTo Cafon: A Poem, 
POPULAR SCIENCE,* . 
Won Tae Day, 
Tax RULE oF CRIME AND CRIMINALS, ‘ 
WHat 1s UN-AMERICAN? . 
“Sropigs IN THE Sourn West,” 
“THE Rose or Nessus,” by Duffield Osborne 
‘A INSTITUTION,” by Clarissa C. Lathrop, ‘a 
“Tae Mystery or M. Fevix,” by B. L Farjeon, . 
‘*Dinna Forcet,” by John Strange Winter, 
**Gen. RoperT E. Lez: A VINDICATION,” by Talbot ‘Sweeney, 
Boox Norices. Humorous. 
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1, Th. —NEW YEAR'S DAY.— EMANCIPATION 
OF SLAVES, 1863. 


“Is not this the fast that I have chosen? 
To loose the bonds of wickedn 
the heavy burdens, to let the oppressed 
go free, and that ye ty 


2. —GOOD DAY FOR NEW 
** So, when this loose behaviour I throw 

And ‘the Gans I never promised, 


By so much shall I falsify men’s s hopes ; 
y glittering o’er my 


ult, 
Shall ch more goodly.”’ 
3. S. —BATTLE OF PRINCETON, 1777. 
bad, as well as in 


good acti 
De la Rochefoucault, 1670. 


4, —VANDERBILT DIED, 1877. 


od Pope will grieve a and Gay 
A week, and Ar es a da: 
His time is come; hist race, 
We hope he’s ina lace 
Dean Swift, 1667-1744. 


5, M. —RHODE ISLAND SETTLED, 1636. 
unconquerable will, 
And courage never to submit or yield.” 
Mi 1674. 
6, T. —TWELFTH DAY.—OLD CHRISTMAS. 


‘*Cast away care; he that loves sorrow, 
Lengthens not a day, nor can buy to- 


morrow.” John Ford, 1623. 
7. W. —GOOD WEDDING DAY. 


** Oh, Mr. Malthus, I agree 
In everything I read with thee ! 
The World’s too full, there is ae Gogh, 
And want’s a deal of t ty: 
ood, 1 ee 1845. 


8, Th. —BATTLE OF NEW prey 1815. 
Theman th what peri do 
e man that meddles with cold iron !’’ 
Hudibras”’ (Butler), 1080. 
9, F. —ASTOR LIBRARY OPENED, 1854. 


*““Why have we no for 
those spiritual re belore She grace ) before 

Lamb, 1718-1834. 


10, S. —LINNAUS 
‘*Whatever drops out of life is some- 
where, for the world loses nothing.” 
Marcus Aurelius, 170 A.D. 
11. S, —ALABAMA SECEDED, 1861. 
**Bless’d which creates 
Divided hearts, united states !”’ 
Dean Swrft, 1667-1744. 
12, M. —GREAT BLIZZARD IN = 1888. 
3 Horrid 
Rowe’s Tamerlane,” 2, 1674-1718, 
13. T. —THE TIMES, LONDON, FIRST PUB- 
LISHED, 1785. 


wi and think to 
Daniel, vii., 25. 


14, W. —PEACE, RATIFIED BY CONGRESS, 1784. 
Stick hands in your pockets, Jona- 


than 
You are a mighty man from this yp 
You arp mie mighty cute, and here is on 
of your 
Walt Whitman, of Apparitions,” 


15, Th. —EDWARD EVERETT DIED, 1865, 
= that seeketh the common 


1379-1461. 


16, F. DIED, 1794. 
“* What w is in man that will not 
finally itself to sleep ?”’ 
De Quincey, 1786-1859. 
17. S. —BENJAMIN FRANKLIN BORN, 1706. 
**8ome honor I would have, 
Not om great deeds, but from good 
one.”’ 
Abraham Cowley, 1618-1667. 
18. S. --DANIEL WEBSTER BORN, 1792. 
“* He was sublime without haughtiness, 
courteous without formality, and com- 
municative without ostentatio on.” 
Dr. Johnson, ‘‘ Rasselas, 


** 1709-1784. 
19, M. —GEORGIA SECEDED, 1861. 
‘‘The full-drawn lip that u curl’d, 
The eve. Fast seemed scorn the 


Scott, Rokeby,” 1771-1832. 
20, T. —FIRST ENGLISH PARLIAMENT, 1265. 


**Prone to the d net Ovgscesion | shall be 
hurled!” Campbell, 1777-1844. 


21, W. —LOUIS XVI. GUILLOTINED, 1793. 


‘“‘The sense which mankind have 
tyranny, injusti 


inst: 
ions, which mak in th 


22, Th. ary BACON BORN, 1561. 
ORD BYRON BORN, 1788, 


**Ye be welcome, ye be welcome ! 
Ye be well come one by one!” 
John Heywood, 1570. 


23. F. —PANAMA CANAL COMMENCED, 1880. 


“ppm thy glad day, have in minde 
e@ unware wo of harm that cometh 
behinde.” Chaucer, 1328-1400. 


24. S. —FREDERICK THE GREAT BORN, 1712. 
‘*Guid morning to your 
There’s mony waur been 
An’ aiblins some been better.” 
Burne, 1759-1796. 
25. S, —CONVERSION OF ST. PAUL. 


world!” 
Byron, ‘' Manfred,’’ 1788-1824.. 


26, M. —DEATH OF GEN. GORDON, 1885. 


“*Let it ne’er be said that brave Gordon 
was dauntit.”’ 
Ola Scottish Baliad. 


27. T. —GERMAN EMPEROR BORN, 1859. 
“2 wang in dream with the Emperor 


hus— 
In say it advisedly ; 
In waking hours we never dare talk 


To princes so un 
eine, 1799-1856. 


28. W. —PARIS CAPITULATED, 1871. 


“Pity mad with passion, anguish mad 
with shame.”” Swinburne, 1890. 


29, Th.—KANSAS ADMITTED TO UNION, 1861. 
ae’ fairy fo of flowers, which air to 
breat 


Is a now, and will be Freedom 


‘Eagar Allan Poe, 1809-1849. 
30, F. —CHARLES THE FIRST BEHEADED, 1649. 
‘““Tyrants and slaves are like shadows of 


In tte van ofthe morning light.” 


31. S. —CONSTITUTIONAL AMENDMENT 
ABOLISHING SLAVERY, 1865. 
Eve changed, an¢ and I’m 
I hat’s my 


changed, an 
name or whe Tam!” 
Winkie,” 1819. 


Published Monthly. 
BELFORD CO., 18-22 East 18th Street (cor. Broadway), New York. 
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THE 


PIANO 


IS THE MARVEL OF 
MUSICAL SUCCESS. 
WAREROOMS: 

FIFTH AVENUE & 19th STREET. 


SEND FOR CATALOCUE. 


Mention BELForD’s MaGaZIne. 


MISCELLANEOUS 5 


THE BEST EVIDENCE 
of the value of a medium 
for advertising purposes is 
that IT IS USED. If you 
see the REPRESENTA- 
TIVE HOUSES of the 
country in a Magazine, you 
may be sure it PAYS 
THEM, or they would not 
go in. Glance through the 
pages of BELFORD’S and 


see the number of such 


that favor us with their 
patronage, You will there- 
by GET A POINTER FOR 
YOURSELF. 


THE 
DISINFECTANT! 


First-Class Hotels and Hospitals, 


Because it Destroys all Odors and 
Germs of Contagious Diseases. 


It is retailed by druggists at fifty cents 
per quart. 

We wholesale it to Hotels and Hospi- 
tals at twelve dollars per barrel. 

Used constantly at the Windsor, the 
Hotel Ponce de Leon, and very many 
leading hotels. Address 


STANDARD DISINFECTANT COMPANY, 


7 and 9 Warren St., New York. 


SEND FOR CIRCULARS, ETC. 
Mention BeLrorp’s MaGaZIne. 
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NEED 
NOT 


LADIES HESITATE 


TO SEND FOR CIRCULAR DESCRIBING. 
OUR 


HOME TREATMENT. 


Something New. Every Woman Her Own Physician. 


An unfailing method of cure by means of 


DIRECT MEDICATION. 


A universal suppository for the Pres- 
ERVATION OF HeattH and the cure of all 
forms of disease and weakness common 
to women. 

A cure guaranteed or money refunded 


Full particulars free. 
THE HOME MEDICATION CO : 


88 Fifth Ave., New York. 


Mention BeLrorp’s MaGaZINe. 
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BOOKS THAT SELL. 


A Sentimental Journey. soe LAWRENCE STERNE. 200 Illustrations. 


12mo. Cloth, Gilt Top, , Paper Covers, 75 Cents. , 


The Robe of Nessus. By DUFFIELD OsBORNE. 12mo. Cloth, Gilt Top, 
: $1.00. Paper Covers, 50 Cents. 


erg yoo By JOHN STEUART. 12mo. Cloth, Gilt Top, $1.00. Paper Covers, 
ents. 


A Thoughtless Yes. By HELEN H. GarpensErR. 12mo. Cloth, $1.00. Paper 
_ Covers, 50 Cents. 


A Prankish Pair. [Un Petit Ménage.] From the French of Genistry, 
by REUBEN B. DAVENPORT. Fully Illustrated. 12mo. Cloth, Gilt Top, 
$1,25. Illuminated Paper Covers, 75 Cents. 


A Daughter of Silence. By Epcar Fawcett (author of ** The Evil That 
Men Do,” *‘ Miriam Balestier,” ‘‘ Divided Lives,” Etc., Etc.) 12mo, Cloth, 
Gilt Top, $1.00. Paper Covers, 50 Cents. 


In God’s Country. By.D. HicBre. With a Fine Critical Introduction b 
Henry Watterson, of the Louisville Courier-Journal. 12mo. Cloth, Gilt 
Top, $1.00. Paper Covers, 50 Cents. 


Countess Muta. By CHarLtes Howarp MontTaGuE. 12mo. Cloth, 
Gilt Top, $1.00. Paper Covers, 50 Cents. 


A Little Radical. By JEANNETTE H. WaLwortH. 12mo. Cloth, $1.00. 
Paper Covers, 50 Cents. 


A College Widow. By Frank Howarp Howe. 12mo. Cloth, Gilt Top, 
$1.00. Paper Covers, 50 Cents. 


Couldn’t Say No. By HaBBeErTon (author of ‘‘ Helen’s Babies,” Etc., 
Etc.). 12mo, Cloth, Gilt Top, $1 00. Paper Covers, 50 Cents, 


Roanoke of Roanoke Hall. By Ma.cotm BEwu (author of “His Fatal - 


‘Success.”), &2mo. Cloth, Gilt Top, $1.00. Illuminated Paper Covers, 
50 Cents. . 


Mortal Lips.. By WiLuis STeELL. 12mo. Cloth, Gilt Top, $1.00. Paper 
Covers, 50 Cents. 


The Pace That Kills. By Epaar Sattvs (author of ‘“‘The Truth About 
Tristrem Varick,” ‘‘Eden,” ‘‘ A Transaction in Hearts,” ‘‘A Transient 
Guest,” Ete., Etc.). 12mo. Cloth, Gilt Top, $1.00. Illustrated Photogra- 
vure Paper Covers, 50 Cents. 


A Transient Guest. By EpGar Sauttus (author of ‘‘ A Transaction in 
_Hearts,” ‘‘ The Pace That Kills,” Etc., Etc.). 12mo. Cloth, Gilt Top, 
$1.00. Illuminated Paper, 50 Cents. 


Tristrem Varick. By Epcar Satrtus (author of ‘The Anatomy of Nega- 
tion,” Ete.) 12mo. Cloth, Gilt Top, $1.00. Paper Covers, 50 Cents. 


Eden. es Sattus, 12mo. Cloth, Gilt Top, $1.00. Paper Covers, 
50 Cen 


A Transaction in Hearts. By Epcar Sattus. 12mo. Cloth, Gilt Top, 
$1.00. Paper Covers, 50 Cents. 


Manon Lescaut. By the Abbé Prévost. Translated by ARTHUR W. GuN- 
DRY. Small Quarto, Fully Illustrated, $3.00. 12mo. Cloth, Gilt Top, 
$1.00. Paper Covers, 50 Cents. 


A Short History of the Confederate States of America. By the 
Hon, JEFFERSON Davis. The last work of the great statesman s life. 
One of the most important historical works of the day. Large Octavo 
Cloth, $2.50 ; Sheep, $3.50; Half Morocco, $4.00; Full Morocco, $5.50. 


BELFORD COMPANY, 18-22 East (8th St., New York. 
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SUITABLE HOLIDAY GIFT “BOOKS. 


UNDER THE OPEN SKY. 


By TRUE WILLIAMS. 
The most beautiful illustrated holiday gift book of the year. 
Large oblong, cloth, full gilt edges, containing 36 full-page illustra- 
tions in a neat box, price, $3.75; in full Turkey morocco, $7.00 


MORE ENTERTAINING THAN ROBINSON CRUSOE. 


FRANK FAIRWEATHER’S FORTUNES. 


By TRUE WILLIAMS. 
OVER ILLUSTRATIONS. 
Large octavo, cloth, handsomely embossed, price, $2.50. 


Lion Hunting and Bull ge —Stories of Earthquake and Volcano—A Fok, eal American Boy es 
SS Red Man and the Vanishing Buffalo—A Trip Down the Pacific— the San Juan — 
ome Again. ‘ 


THE GREAT BOOKS FOR BOYS. 
OUR WEEK AFLOAT; 


Or, How We Explored the Pequonset River. 
By WALLACE P. STANLEY. With original illustrations by 


H. N. CADY. 
There is no better book for boys published. It tells how two boys in . week’s vacation explored 


Pequonset River. After reading it one feels as refreshed and invigorated as if he really had been dae 
@ week’s vacation—sailing, rowing, fishing, and camping. 


12mo, cloth, gold, red and black, $1.50. 


DOWN THE BAY ; 
Or, Joe and ! on Salt Water. 
By WALLACE P. STANLEY. Illustrated by H. N. CADY. 


A sequel to “Our Week Afloat,” and fully as entertaining. 
12mo, cloth, red, gold and black, $1.50. 


THE MYSTERIOUS CITY OF OO: 


Or, Adventures in Orbello Land. 


By CHARLES LOTIN HILDRETH. Profusely illustrated by 
J. H. CADY and others. 


. 12mo, cloth, gold and black,. $1.50. 


A story of adventures for and The of ita kind ever written. 
scene is laid in the vast unexplored districts 0: The story, from the , ig an 
terra: scene of start! adventures, nde m , and wonder. The book, while pri for yeune 
will for persons of any age. 
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Pre-cmninently the medium for the Soutn and West 
oF PUBLISNERS OF 


BELFORD COMPANY, BELFORD’S MAGAZI N E. 


18-28 Rast 18th Street, New Verh. 


New York, October 24th, 1890. 


I, the Manager of Belford's Magazine, hereby certify 
thet the circulation sale and copies printed of Belford’s for the 
past six months have been over fifty thousand copieseach month 
and that the order for the December number is 70,000 copies. 

I do also certify that Belford’s is increasing by year- 


ly. paid up subscribers at the rate of not less than 5000 e month. 


Lower rates iin better returns than from any other medium. 
The circulation of BELFORD’S MAGAZINE 
for the year 1890 has been over 
HALF A MILLION COPIES. 


40% pus” fo ey | 
hy 
6 


A IATAVATAY p> 


< 
Pet 


A prominent advertiser’ states: “It takes a number of mediums 
to represent me fu the Norts, but I can cover the Soutn with 


PRINTING AND BOOKBINOING 


CA, 


| 


The district tu which” Belford’s Magazine ‘circulates is the mont 
remunerative to advertisers of any In the country. ; 


ADVERTISING RATES 


BELFORD’S MAGAZINE. 


Taking Effect December 1st, 1890. 


FOR ONE MONTH. 


Full Page, - - - $100.00 

Half Page, - - - 55.00 

Quarter Page, - - - 30.00 

Eighth Page, - 17.50 

Less than one-eighth page, $1.00 per agate 
line. 


Preferred space upon application. 
Discount for 6 months, 10 per cent.; for one 
year, 25 per cent. 


GUARANTEED CIRCULATION, OVER 60,000. 


18-22 East (Sth Street, - New York. 
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By LEWIS CARROLL. 


With all the original illustrations by John Tennell enlarged. Double chromo 
board covers, size, 74x10 inches. Price, $1.50. 


THE ELMO SERIES. 


The best Books of their kind Published. 
ELMO’S MODEL SPEAKER, 


For Platform, School, and Home. An invaluable book for the Home, Clubs, Lyceums, 
and Young People’s Associations. 12mo, cloth, price, $1.25. 


ELMO’S HUMOROUS SPEAKER. 
Uniform with above. 12mo, cloth, price, $1.25. 


ELMO’S SACRED SPEAKER. 
Uniform with above. 12mo, cloth, price, $1.25. 


ELMO’S CHILDREN’S SPEAKER. 
160 pages. 12mo, cloth, price, 50 cents. 


TWO THOUSAND AND TEN CHOICE QUOTATIONS, 
In Poetry and Prose, by THos. W. HANDFORD (Elmo). 12mo, cloth, price, $1.50. 


MRS. BOSWORTH’S ELOCUTIONARY STUDIES 
FOR AMATEURS. 


For use in the Home and School, embracing a large selection of materials for high-class 
entertainments, with outlines in ‘illustrations of a Delsarte Drill, Hints on Costuming, etc., 
by BessIE BRYANT Bosworth, teacher of elocution in ‘‘ The Chicago Female College, r 
and ‘‘Illinois Military Academy.”” 12mo, cloth, price, $1.25. 


FIVE GREAT BOOKS OF POEMS. 


POEMS OF PASSION. 


By ELLA WHEELER WILCOX. Edition de Luxe. Quarto, superbly illustrated, bound in 
cloth, price, $4.00. 


POEMS OF PASSION. 
By ELLA WHEELER WILCOX. 12mo edition, cloth, price, $1.00. 


MAURINE, 


And other Poems. By ELLA WHEELER eines author of ‘* Poems of Passion.” 12mo, 
cloth, price, $1.00. 


POEMS OF PLEASURE. 
By ELLA WHEELER WILCOX, author of ‘ Poems of Passion. ” 12mo, cloth, price, $1.00. 


IN CLASSIC SHADES. 
By Joaquin MILLER, author of “Songs of the Sierras,” veal 12mo, cloth, price, $1.00. 


BELFORD-CLARKE CO., Chicago, Ill. 
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THE SACRED HEART, 


NEW YORK. 


This Academy is located near the Central Park, in the vicinities of Harlem 
and Manhattanville. The site is elevated, healthy, and beautiful. The grounds 
for recreation and promenade are neat and spacious, surrounded by shrubbery, 
and pleasantly shaded by grove and forest trees. 

The plan of instruction adopted in this Institution unites every advantage 
which can contribute to an education at once solid and refined. Particular 
attention is paid to propriety of deportment and personal neatness, while the 
health of the pupils is an object of constant solicitude. 

Difference of religion is no obstacle to the admission of young ladies, 
provided they be willing to conform to the general regulations of the school. 


THRM Ss: 
Board and Tuition, gi scholastic year (10 months), #300 
Use of Books and Stationery, 16 
Use of Library, - - - - - 3 
Physician’s Fees, - 5 
Use of Apparatus, according te Chics, $3 00 to 5 00 


inietiitisins Piano, $100; Harp, $150; Guitar, $80; Singing, $160 


CHARGES: and $140 per annum; Drawing, $80; Painting, $100; 


} Latin and Modern Languages, each, $50. 
The scholastic year is divided into two terms of five months each. 
All the above amounts are due in advance, at the beginning of each term. 
The French Language, being generally spoken in the Institution, forms no 
extra charge. 
ACADEMY OF THE SACRED HEART, 
Entrance, 128th St. and St. Nicholas Ave., Manhattanville, New York City. 
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IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS. 


IN “GOD'S COUNTRY.” A Novel. By D. Hiacper, with a Critical Introduction by Henry 
Watterson, of the Louisville Courier Journal. 12mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.00. Illuminated paper 
covers, 50 cents. 

One of the most dramatic and original novels of the day. 

THE DAYS OF MY YOUTH. A Novel. Translated from the French of Franyois Coppée by 
Kate KEeaRneEY. 12mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.00. Paper covers, 50 cents. 

An English version . the Toute une Jewnesse, now making so a a sensation in France. A 
work which is as great and original, as well as closely resembling, *‘ David Copperfield.” 

A PRANKISH PAIR. A Novel. Translated from the French of Ginisty by R. B. DavENPoRT. 
12mo, fully illustrated, half morocco, $2.25. Illuminated paper covers, 75 cents 
One of the most curious books ever published. Full of fantastic charm, yet jenteying a great truth 

beneath its quaint guise. 

A MOTHER. A Novel. Translated from the French of Marlot by James ScHUNBERG. 12mo, gilt 
top, $1.00. Paper covers, 50 cents. 

One of the purest and most powerful books ever written. Human, real, pathetic, and profound. 

A DAUGHTER OF SILENCE. A Novel. By Enear Fawcett, author of ‘‘ How a Husband 
Forgave,” ‘‘The Evil That Men Do,” etc., etc. 12mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.00. Illustrated paper 
covers, 50 cents. 

A strange, sad book, yet with an interest rarely equalled in American fiction. 

HOW A HUSBAND FORGAVE. A Novel. By EpGar Fawcett, author of “A Daughter of 
Silence,” ‘‘ The Evil That Men Do,” etc., etc. Illustrated, 12mo, half morocco, $2.25. Cloth, yilt 
top, $1.25, Illuminated paper covers, 75 cents. 

Based on a great social problem, boldly discussed, and woven into a tale of the deepest charm. 

THE EVIL THAT MEN DO. A Novel. By Epnear Fawcett, author of ‘‘How a Husband 


Forgave,” ‘‘A Daughter of Silence,” etc., etc. 12mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.00. Illuminated paper 
covers, 50 cents. 


As realistic as Zola, but in the elegant style which is Mr, Fawcett’s own. His test work, and a 
great American masterpiece of realism. 7 grea k, 


ol LIPS. By STEEL. 12mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.00. Illuminated paper covers, 
cen 


A series of clever little dramas, united by a thread of story. 
le: ~ — AND FUZ. By James Steere. 12mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.00. Paper covers, 


A RADICAL. A Novel. By JEANNETTE WaLworts, author of ‘‘A Splendid 
‘Egotist,”’ etc. 12mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.00. Paper covers, 50 cents. 


An exceedingly bright and womanly little story. 
KILGROOM. A Novel. By Joun A. Stevart. 12mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.00. Paper covers, 50 cents. 
A tender and characteristic Irish story, full of pathos and humor. 


THE ROBE OF NESSUS. ANovel. By Durrretp Osporne. 12mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.00. 
Paper covers, 50 cents. 


A powerful historical novel, based on a momentous era of Grecian history. 


THE DEVIL’S ANVIL. A Novel. By Mary Kyre Daas. 12mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.00. 
Paper covers, 50 cents... 


A bright and original novel by a well-known American authoress. 


A THOUGHTLESS YES. By He.en H. Garpener, author of ‘‘Men, Women, and Gods,” ete. 
12mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.00. Paper covers, 50 cents. 


A work’ of fiction by one of the few feminine philosophers who have boldly faced the problems of life. 


A SENTIMENTAL JOURNEY. By Laurence Srsrne. Splendidly illustrated by Maurice 
Leloir. Half morocco, $2.25. Cloth, $1.25. Paper, 75 cents. 


A fine edition of the d old classic, beautifully bound, on fine paper, with plates of unequalled 
artistic value. A real édition de luxe. ie, J 4, 


BELFORD COMPANY, Publishers, 


18-22 East 18th Street, New York. 
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DENVER & RIO GRANDE 
RAILROAD 


Has conquered all obstacles, 

and completed its Standard 

Gauge Railroad 
ACROSS THE 


“Rocky Mountain Ranges, 
mee and is now open for through 
traffic, with a full equipment 
of 


Pullman Buffet Sleeping 
Cars, 


Free Reclining Chair Cars, 


| Pullman Tourist i 
| Cars, 


Dining Cars, 
on all through trains. 

| The new line passes through 
Leadville, Glenwood Springs, 
Aspen, Grand Junction, Salt 
Lake, and Ogden. | 

This change of line does 
not lessen our one claim to 
the title of the ‘‘Scenic Line 
of the World,” as the new line 
is replete with scenic attrac- 
tions not equalled by any line 


across the continent. ROYAL GORGE ON D. & RK. G. BR. 
S. T. SMITH, A. S. HUGHES, Ss. K. HOOPER, 
Gen’! Manager, Traffic Manager, Gen’! Pass. Agt., 


DENVER, COLORADO. 
In answering this advertisement mention BELFoRD’s MAGAZINE. 
11 
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BETWEEN 


CHICAGO, 
 JINDIANAPOLIS, 
CINCINNATI, 
LAFAYETTE, 
LASUISVILLE, 


AND THE 


Tourist Winter Resorts of the South. 


—— PERFECTED SAFETY VESTIBULE COACHES 


ON ALL NIGHT TRAINS. 


PARLOR CHAIR CARS on pay rrarns. 


The only line that is operating the 


PULLMAN DINING CAR SERVICE 


BETWEEN 


‘CH ICAGO and CINCINNATI. 


For rates, schedules, etc., address any 
ticket agent of the Monon Route, or 


JAMES BARKER, Gen’! Pass. Agent, Monon Block, CHICAGO. 


in answering this advertisement mention BELForD’s 
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RHEUMATISM MORE. 


ITS PROOFS ARE ITS MERITS. 


The wonderful and marvelous cures that are 
performed daily by 


MRS. DR. BAKER'S 


MAGNETIC LINIMENT 


Positively no connection with 


“Water” sellers. 


f Is composed of the purest 
herbs. 


are perfectly astounding to the general public. For 


RHEUMATISM 


and all other aches and pains none can compete with her dis- 


covery. All use it with perfect satisfaction. Fifty cents and $1 
per bottle. Sent to any address; C. O. D. 


MES. DR. WM. BAKER, 


Office and Salesrooms, 23 East 14th St., Up-stairs, Rooms 6 to 12. 


R, W. ROBINSON & SON, Druggists, 


632 and 992 Sixth Avenue, New York. 
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Few there are in the United States to-day unfamiliar with the reputation of 


California's Glorious Climate, 


Her Wonderful Resources, and Marvelous Variety 
and Beauty of Scenery. 


From almost every portion of the globe come 


Tourists, Health-SeekKers, 
AND SETTLERS, 


To be benefited by its climate. 


Nowhere iu the World has nature showered her beauties, her picturesque fertility, and awful 
grandeur more lavishly than she has on California. 


No section of the Globe holds more to interest the Tourist in search of Pleasure, Health, or 
Instruction. 


The great mass of snow in the Sierra Nevada Mountains this year will give the waterfalls 
of Yosemite a splendor never equaled before. 


Read what Rev. Dr. Talmage says of the Yosemite Valley : 


“There are the Bridal Veil falls, so thin that you can see the face of the mountain behind them. Yonder 


are Yosemite falls, dropping 2,634 feet, sixteen times greater descent than that of Niagara. These waters are 
flashed to death on the rocks, so that their white spirits ascending in robes of mist seek heaven. Yonder are 
Nevada falls plunging seven hundred feet, the water in arrows, the water in rockets, the water in pearls, the 
water in amethysts, the water in diamonds. That cascade flings down the rocks enough jewels to array all 
the earth in beauty, and rushes on until it drops intoa very hell of waters, the smoke of their torment ascending 
forever and ever.” 


The Hotel del Monte, at Monterey, Cal., is located on the fairest spot in California, justly 
termed the ‘‘ Queen of American Watering Places.” 


Ask for pamphlets descriptive of California Resorts, which are only located on 
the lines of the 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY 


J. C. STUBBS, R. GRAY, T. H. GOODMAN, 
3d Vice-President. Gen. Trafic Manager. Gen. Pass. @d Tkt. Agt. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
W. C. NEIMYER, Gen. west. Agt. E. HAWLEY, Asst. Gen. Tragic Manager. 
204 CLARK STREET, CHICAGO. NEW YORK. 
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HIGH-CLASS INVESTMENT. 


PROSPECTUS. 


THE C. S. PHILIPS PATENT PROCESS 


Tobacco Growing and Curing Co. 


(Incorporated Under the Laws of New York.) 


Plantations, 14,000 Acres, Lake Hancock, Polk County, Florida. 


CAPITAL STOCK - $1,500,000. 


DIVIDED INTO 150,000 SHARES OF $10 EACH, ISSUED FULL PAID 
AND UNASSESSABLE, 


OFFICERS AND TRUSTEES: 


CHARLES S. PHILIPS, President. E, M. CRAWFORD, Ist Vice-Pres. 
HERMAN COLELL, Treasurer. 
E. M. CRAWFORD, CHAS. S. PHILIPS, 
Leaf Tobacco Merchant, many years President of the | Patentee of the Only Successful Tobacco Curing Pro 
Leaf Tobacco Board of Trade. cess in the World. Established 20 years. 
WALTER E. BARNETT, HERMAN COLELL, 
Manufacturer of Clear Havana Cigars, N. Y. Leaf Tobacco Merchant, N.Y. . 
M. LINDHEIM, F. W. BADDELEY, 
Leaf Tobacco Merchant, N. Y. Shipper, Brixham, England. 
GUSTAVE NATHAN, CHAS. H. RUTHERFORD, 
Cigar Manufacturer, Brooklyn, N. Y. Wholesale Drugs, N. Y. 


MAURICE ELLER, Jr., 
Tobacco Broker, N. Y. 


70,000 Shares of 20 Per Cent Preferred Stock of $10 Each. 
$0,000 Shares of Common Stock of $10 Each, which are all sold. 


80,000 Shares of the Capital Stock has been used by the Company for the purchase of 
Thirteen Thousand Five Hundred and Fifty-eight and seventy-one one-hundredths (13,558 and 
71-100) acres of choice land selected especially for the growing of fine high grade Cigar 
‘Tobaccos only, by one of the best experts in the trade, also for about Twenty Patents which 
cover the only successful Curing Processes in existence, and which will give to this Company 
full control of all the fine Cigar Tobaccos grown in this country and in the world, as the 
Foreign Patents will also belong to this Company. ; 9% 
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LAND 


Editor, Tobacco Age: 

Dear Sir :—This is to certify that the C. 8S. Patent Process ToBacco GROWING 
AND CurtnG Company, of New York City, of which Mr. Charles 8. Philips is President, has 
purchased from the South Florida R.R. Co. and the Plant Investment Co., through me and 
my office as Eastern Agent for the said Companies, 18,558.71 acres of land, which is located 
in Polk County, Fla., being near Fitzhugh and Lake Hancock, and are the lands on which 
said Company is now planting tobacco. 


Respectfully, 
J. D. HASHAGEN, 
Eastern Agent, 
Nov. 27, ’89. 261 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


The Fourteen Thousand acres of land which this company owns were not selected until 
several crops of tobacco had been grown in Florida, on the different soils, so we might be 
sure to get the lands most suitable for cigar tobacco, and we have not been on these individual 
lands long enough to clear them up and grow and harvest a crop, therefore our reports are 
based on what has been done on the same kind of land in the same section of the country, 
and our thirty years’ experience in the business. Soon as we harvest a crop from these lands 
it is confidently expected that the stock of the company will go up in price from five to ten 
times its par value. 

These lands are located in Polk County, Florida, on Lake Hancock, about 75 miles from 
the Atlantic Ocean, and 45 miles from the Gulf of Mexico, on an elevation of 175 to 208 feet 
above the ocean, are covered with virgin pine timber, with the exception of about 1000 acres 
of very heavy cypress timber, which is very valuable. Soil is sandy loam, just right for a 
sweet, aromatic, high-flavored cigar tobacco. The South Florida R.R. forms a triangle around 
the lands, and at one point runs through the centre of the land, giving it several miles of j 
railroad frontage. Lake Hancock has an area of several square miles. There are also two 
large never-failing streams of water running through the property, feeding Lake Hancock, 
from Lakes Parker and Ariana. There are some twelve growing villages within six and eight 
miles of the centre of our lands. A grand place to build up a good-sized city and make a 
great profit in that way. The following are the names of the villages: Bartow Junction, 
Sanitaria, Auburndale, Fitzhugh, Acton, Lakeland, Haskell, Bartow, Fort Carroll, Gordons. 
ville, Eagle Lake, and Winter Haven. 


GREAT ORANGE COUNTRY. 


These same soils produce the finest oranges the world has ever known, and this partly 
accounts for the high class of tobacco they produce. 


DIVIDENDS. 


To show our good faith in the large profits this Florida Havana 
Tobacco Growing and Curing Company expects to pay its stockholders, 
the 80,000 shares used for the purchase of the lands and patents shall 
receive no dividends until 20 per cent per annum has been paid to 
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the holders of the 70,000 shares of the working capital stock, but when 
the profits are large enough to pay 20 per cent on the entire capital stock, then all will there- 


after share alike. 
PROFITABLE PATENTS. 


Considering the large income the patents will bring to the company, antl’ Gat there 
are no competing patents, they have been purchased at far less than their real value. 


RICH PHOSPHATE DISCOVERY. 


Since the purchase of these lands, which lie in Polk County, Florida, on Lake Hancock, 
in the high lands from which is the source of the Peace River, and only a few miles from the 


operations of the noted Peace River Phosphate Company, Phosphate beds have been discovered 
in Florida, and 


OUR LANDS EXTEND OVER TEN MILES ACROSS THE PHOSPHATE BELT, 


and we now value these lands at from two to five millions of dollars, as the following letter 
will fully explain. 
YOUR GOLDEN OPPORTUNITY. 


The following letter from one of the best known and most prominent business men of 
New York City proves that all our assertions about Florida Havana Tobacco growing have 
been based on the actual conditions and operations of the company. Mr. Hashagen’s investi- 
gation and report will be interesting reading to stockholders who cannot spare the time to 
visit the great plantation as well as to prospective stockholders, ‘The opportunity to make the 
best paying investment of your life will soon be past, then who will be to blame if you have 
not improved your golden opportunity? Remember that the Dutch Companies, under less 
favorable conditions, have actually declared dividends of about 150 per cent per year for 
several years past. These are facts, not idle dreams. The demand for this home tropical 


product for good and fine cigars is practically unlimited—at least for twenty or more years to 
come.—Ed. Tobucco Age. 


OFFICES OF SAVANNAH, & WESTERN Raitway Co. ; CHARLESTON & 
SavANNAH Rartway Co. ; Sourn Fioripa R.R. Co. ; anp 
Line oF STEAMERS. 


J. D. HASHAGEN, Eastern AGENT. 


261 Broapway, New Yorks, April 2, 1890. 
Editor Tobacco Age, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Deak Sir :—Having read various articles in your valuable paper relative to Florida 
tobacco growing, and especially with reference to the C. 8. Philips Patent Process Tobacco 
Growing and Curing Co. of Polk County, Florida, I took occasion, during a three weeks’ visit 
to Florida, to take a trip to the plantations of the above company and thoroughly investigate the 
matter on the ground of their operations. I found everything as represented by you. Clear- 
ings have been made and are being extended; seed beds have been prepared and plants 
are now ready to set. The company’s property contains a great deal of valuable timber, pine 
and cypress, and there are also valuable deposits of phosphate worth many hundreds of 
dollars per acre, and only awaiting development to prove a source of great profit to the 
com Ve tfully, 

J. D. HASHAGEN, Eastern Agent. 


Soon as this crop of tobacco is out of the way, which will probably be in March or April 
next, it is our intention to have the land thoroughly prospected for Phosphate, by having 
experts make borings, sufficient in number to locate every deposit, and we shall then com- 


mence to mine the Phosphate from the richest deposits for market, as we do not need it for 
the growing of fine cigar tobaccos. 


70,000 shares of the stock will be sold only at its par value for the sole purpose of giving 


the company a 
WORKING CAPITAL 


of Seven Hundred Thousand Dollars ($700,000), whick will allow us to grow Seven Thousand 
(7000) acres of tobacco each year, from which it is estimated the net profits will not be less 
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than ($600) Six Dollars per acre, or Four Million Two. Two Thousand Dollars 
($4,200,000) per year income, which would be 280 per cent on the entire capitalization, 
This grand result can be reached by the fourth year by planting 1000 acres the first 
year, 3000 the second, 5000 the third year, and 7000 the fourth year. It would take 
about OnepHundred Thousand acres per year to 


SUPPLY THE AMERICAN MARKET 


at the present time, so there is not much danger of over-production, even if several companies 
like ours were in successful operation. The yield per acre is estimated at 800 pounds, 200 
of which should be fine long Wrappers, which should readily sell at $2 per pound or $400. 
(The same grade of imported Havana is worth about $4 per pound.) 200 pounds should be 
fine Wrappers, but shorter, which ought to bring at least $1 per pound, or $200. (The same 
grade of imported Havana tobacco is worth about $2.50 per pound.) 

400 pounds of the crop will be still shorter Wrappers and Fillers, which will sell faster 
than they can be produced at 50 cents per pound, or $200 (the same grade of imported 
Havana tobacco runs in price from 75 cents to $1.10 per pound), making a otal of $800 as 
the gross proceeds from each acre grown, and an average price of One Dollar per pound. 
The cost of producing is Two Hundred Dollars ($200) per acre for the first year, and only 
One Hundred ($100) per acre the second and succeeding years, as there is an extra expense 
the first year of about One Hundred Dollars ($100) per acre for Curing Houses, Mules, 
Horses and Agricultural Implements which do not have to be renewed for several years. 


The above figures are based on an acreage of Twenty (20) Acres 
and upwards. 


From the reports of the four largest Dutch or Sumatra tobacco growing companies we 
take in the following figures as to the dividends which they declared. Nearly all of the fine 
wrapper leaf grown by these companies was consumed in this country. 


DIVIDENDS PAID BY THE DUTCH COMPANIES. 


PER CENT. 


NAME OF COMPANY. "1883, 1884. 1885. 1886. 1887, 
Deli Maatschappij . " ‘ ‘ 101 77 107 108 108* 
Arendsburg Maatschappij . “ . 50 60 100 100 152 
Amsterdam 80 30 70 50 80 
Batavia . 45 26 84 85 185 


Besides about $250,000 written off for purchase on new estate. 


*No reports for 1888 and 1889 are at hand, but the crops were good and dividends must have been larger 
than ever. The average price paid for the 1887 Sumatra was 44 cents American money. 


OPERATIONS NOW IN PROGRESS. 


Clearing the lands for the first 1000 acres was commenced a few months ago so as to be 
ready for the winter crop of 1890, which is to be planted in September and October, and 
harvested in December, January and February, and we hope to have the crop cured and sold 
and ready to divide the profits in April or May at the farthest, as we grow the crop, cure it by 
our patent process, and market it inside of a year from the sowing of the seed. The Planta- 
tion is in working order and we are now growing tobacco from the proceeds of subscriptions 
to about $100,000 worth of the working capital stock, on the installment plan; we have 
secured the services of some of the best expert tobacco raisers to oversee the laboring people, 
and we are in a position to use every dollar we get from the sale of our stock toward putting 
in a crop and extending the acreage of the plantation, limiting the acreage only to the 
amount of money we get and not to 1000 acres. Seed Beds have been sown ; more seed will 
be sown this month ; plants will be ready to set in the field fast as the money comes in, and 
there will be no waiting on that account. 
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VALUABLE AND EXCLUSIVE PATENT RIGHTS. 


The following certificate from the expert patent attorneys proves our claim to a right to 
the entire curing business under our patents, as we have no competitor in the Patent Office 
nor in the world—a very unique and enviable position for us and our stockholders. , 


Hupert A. Bannina. Law OFFICES oF BANNING & Monroe, 
Rost. GrizR Monrog. Patents, INCORPORATIONS, TRADE-MARKS AND CUPYRIGHTS, 
Morse Building, 140 Nassau Street, 
New York, Jan. 9, 1890. 
Charles 8. Philips, Hsq., New York City: 

Dear Srr:—After a thorough consideration of the state of the art, with which we have 
become familiar by long study and professional services in connection with patents relating to 
the treatment, etc., of tobacco, and in view of the fact that the United States Patent Office 
have given no reference anticipating your discovery as to the proper relations which should 
exist between the degrees of heat and the percentages of moisture, we do not believe that any 
one ever preceded you in making the discovery. We are confirmed in this view by the absence 
of any theory or discussion of the process as described by you, either in any printed publica- 


_ tions, or patents, or technical works pertaining to the treatment of tobacco. We know of no 


one who can possibly be your competitor in this matter, and have every confidence in your 
process, both as to its novelty and utility, and your nght to the exclusive use of it. 


Yours respectfully, 
BANNING & MONROE. 


To place a valuation of two million dollars on the patents would not be out of the way, 
as they are beyond the experimental stage, and are earning about thirty thousand 
dollars per year, and it is expected that within the next three to five years the net 
income from the patents alone will amount to at least five hundred 
thousand dollars (8500,000) per year, and ought to go to more than a million 
dollars ($1,000,000), as this patent-curing process saves three to four years’ 
time and interest on the money on the cost of the crop for that length 
of time in the curing of ‘‘ Fillers” (which is about one-half of the crop), and one to two 
years’ time in the curing of the ‘‘ Wrappers ” (which is the other half of the crop. 


PROSPECTIVE YIELD AND PROFITS. 


Five Hundred acres should pay 20 per cent on the entire capital 
stock. 
500 acres cost first year $200 peracre,or . . . «$100,000 
Yield 800 pounds per acre, or 400,000 pounds, which should sell 
at the following prices, after it is cured and packed in Havana style: 


100,000 pounds First Wrappers, at $2 per pound, or . : ‘ $200,000 
100,000 pounds Second Wrappers, at $1 per pound, or . ‘ - 100,000 
200,000 pounds Third Wrappersand Fillers, at 50 cents per pound, or 100,000 

Leaves a prospective Net Profit of . . 300,000 

WHICH WOULD PAY 20 PER CENT ON THE ENTIRE 

CAPITALIZATION. 


The second year the cost of 500 acres should be only $50,000, and the net profits $350,000, 
or 23 1-3 per cent. 


1000 acres should pay 40 per cent on the entire capitalization the first year and 46 2-3 per 
cent the second year. 

3000 acres should pay 120 per cent the first year and 140 per cent the second year. 

5000 acres should pay 200 per cent the first year and 233 1-3 per cent the second year. . 


7000 acres should pay 280 per cent the first year and 3825 per cent the second year on the 
entire capitalization. ‘ 
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OUR CURING 1 PROCESS BOTH POPULAR AND PROFITABLE. 


The present established price for curing tobacco for cigar purposes in the Eastern, Middle 
and Western States is one cent per pound, which is not objected to, and the quantity to be 
reached runs into the hundreds of millions of pounds, and the cost of the curing is about 
one-fourth of a cent a pound only, as the tobacco does not have to be handled or broken out 
of its package in order to cure it by our process, which is a great saving in labor. This process 
is also in use by some of the Southern leaf tobacco dealers in Kentucky, Virginia, Missouri, 
which gives us another very large field from which to derive royalties from other millions 
of pounds of Plug, Pipe-Smoking, Chewing and Cigarette Tobacco. Our plan of operations 
will be to get the tobacco growers in all sections of the country to club together and put in 
the curing plant at their own expense and cure their tobacco under our instruction, and 
pay us a royalty of at least one cent a pound on all they cure. This curing process enhances 
the value of Florida Havana Tobacco “ Fillers” from 20 to 40 cents per pound, and if we 
license any one in Florida to use the process, we shall ask a larger royalty than we do on the 


cheap Northern and Southern tobaccos. There is much more money for our company in’ 


Florida by not granting any licenses there, but keep the business to ourselves. 

The books will show the names of about 1000 Cigar Manufacturers 
and Leaf Tobacco Merchants who for several years past have sent 
their to our curing houses to have it put through this process, and also 
500 names of other Cigar Manufacturers and Leaf Tobacco Dealers 
who have taken a license under these patents to use the processes 
on their own premises, on their own tobacco only. There are about 
30,000 Cigar Manufacturers who should be licensed under these 
patents, and best of all, the most valuable of the patents are the latest 
ones, which are the combined experience of more than twenty years’ 
practical work and have the full term of seventeen years yet to 
run before they expire. 


OPINIONS OF TOBACCO EXPERTS. 


The following letter explains the short time this process requires to fit it for the marke 
and the cigar manufacturer, and hundreds more such can be seen at our office : 


Putney, WINDHAM Co., Vt., June 10, 1890. 


Mr. C. 8. Phitips, 188 Pearl Street, New York: 


DEAR Sm :—We have used your process in the curing of a packing of the 1889 crop of 
tobacco. The tobacco was put into the sweating room March 25, and the fire started. It was 
kept in the process until April 22, making fifty-nine days. It was stripped and sampled 
June 4. 

We are well pleased with the result. The curing is the most perfect of any lot we ever 
sampled, the cases being more uniform in their curing and color, and the outside as well cured 
asthe middle From the tip of the leaf back to the band the color was even, showing none 
of the green spots we see in so much of our sweat tobacco. 

We are so well pleased with the result we should never wait for a packing to cure by 


summer heat, etc. 
es ours, 
E. O. & H. D. GASSETT. 
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The tobacco crop was never a failure; quality and quantity varies 
a little, but prices do also, which leaves the profits about the same in 
every season for the producer or grower. It cannot be disputed that 
cigar tobacco growing is the best paying business in the world. 


The following letter shows what skill in culture will do in the North with tobacco which 
will not bring near the price the Florida Havana will : 


SUNDERLAND, Mass., May 29, 1889. 
C. 8. Philips, Esq., 188 Pearl Street, New York, N. Y.: 


Dear Srp :—Please send me your pamphlet about your tobacco business in Florida, etc., 
I have a fine orange grove in Middle Florida. I have spent one winter there. I can obtain 
from $500 to $650 per acre for tobacco here on one of the best farms in the Connecticut 
Valley. 


{1 am most respectfully yours, 
Cc. L. BROWN. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


What the Tobacco Age (the largest circulated tobacco trade paper in the world) says of 
Mr. Charles S. Philips, the President and General Manager of this company : 


‘‘Men become expert in any line by work, practice, patience, experiments, study, and 
perseverance. Our personal acquaintance with Mr. Charles 8. Philips covers a period of 
more than ten years. Without fear of contradiction we say he is the best cigar tobacco expert 
known. For the past twenty years the trade have so recognized him. He will make big 
dividends for any tobacco-growing company he manages, no matter where he grows the 
leaf ; but in Florida more money can be made than on any other part of the globe, on account 
of its fine quality, the high price at which the tobacco can be sold, and the low cost of pro- 
duction. The Dutch tobacco-growing companies, who furnish us with their Sumatra leaf, 
grow 600 pounds to the acre and sell it at an average price of 44 cents per pound, declare 
yearly dividends of 150 per cent, and have done so for the past ten years. 

‘Florida Havana yields an average of 800 pounds to the acre and will bring an sverage 
price of 100 cents a pound, and will not cost over 15 cents a pound to produce it, and Mr. 
Philips has an easy job on his hands to pay his stockholders larger dividends than the Dutch 
companies. His curing process patents will give his company a great advantage over those 
who grow and do not use his patents for curing. The one great feature of the patent-curing 
process is the immense saving in time and money and interest on the money invested. 

‘*The duty of 35 cents a pound on ‘ Fillers,’ or the short leaf of the crop, and 75 cents a 
pound on the ‘ Wrappers,’ or the longer leaves of the crop, on all foreign tobacco imported into 
this country, gives the Philips Company just that much more profit per pound than the Dutch 
make, and this is why this company can make more money for the stockholders than the 
Dutch companies do. The McKinley bill will put a duty of $2.00 a pound on all Wrapper 
grades which are imported into this country, and that will greatly increase the profits of this 
American company. The names of the gentlemen who are connected with Mr. Philips in the 
management of the company is a guarantee that the business will be carried on honestly and 
faithfully, as they are long and honorably known to the business community. The company 
is bound to win great success and the people who are fortunate enough to be stockholders 
large profits on their investment.” 


The U. 8S. Tobacco Journal says of Florida Havana Tobacco, Mr. Philips, and the 
Company : 

‘‘In appearance it is impossible to discern it from the genuine article (meaning imported 
Havana), and where it has been well cured it has also attained the quality of the Havana leaf. 
* * * * Mr. Charles S. Philips may be called the LL.D. of the art of handling tobacco 
* * * * His process of curing is to be utilized through an incorporated company, which 
will grow and cure Florida Havana Tobacco on a large scale, similar in scope and purpose to 
the Sumatra Maatschappij (Dutch Tobacco Growing Co). Mr. Philips heads the company, 
with the President of the Leaf Tobacco Board of Trade, Mr. E. M. Crawford, Vice-President. 
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* « * * Tf a project like this were launched in the British capital it would not take twenty- 
four hours before the shares would be gobbled up * * * * Florida has the soil and the 
climate to produce a leaf equal to the Cuban, and it can be produced at such a low cost that, 
with the present price of Havana, the enterprise MUST YIELD VERY LARGE RETURNS.” 


From the Tobacco Leaf, of New York, just before this company was organized : 


FLORIDA TOBACCO. 

‘* Florida is destined to take an important part in the culture of tobacco in the future. Its 
soil and climate adapt it to the growing the finest leaf known, and being so near Cuba the 
quality should be as good if the right kind of seed be used. The profits of growing tobacco in 
Florida should be as much greater than in Sumatra from the fact that all of the leaf which 
is grown from the Cuba seed (Vuelta Abajo), which will not make fine wrappers, will, when 
cured, produce a high-class filler which will sell at a large profit per acre, even if no wrappers 
are produced ; but it has been shown beyond a doubt that the yield of wrappers will be fully 
as large as in any country, running from 380 to 70 per cent, according to the care given the 
leaf during and after its growth. 

‘* It is a well-known fact that only the finest wrappers from a crop of Sumatra are useful 
or valuable in our market, as the peculiar quality of the leaf will not allow of its use for filler 
purposes, and the growing of Sumatra cannot be so profitable as the Cuba leaf. The success 
of Florida tobacco depends entirely on its care after it is grown. If it is handled and cured 
right there is not land enough in the whole State to cause over-production. The natives have 
no knowledge of the proper curing process necessary to fit the tobacco for this market. It 
seems to us that the time is now ripe for our people here in the trade to show a little enterprise 
and secure fortunes that await the asking. 

‘There certainly must be brains and money enough right among us to properly develop 
this matter, and from our standpoint all that is needed is a leader who possesses the proper 
knowledge and executive ability. We could name one person who would fill the bill com- 
pletely, who has given years of time to the scientific study of both the growing and curing of 
the leaf, one whose name is so familiar to the tobacco trade of the world that it is hardly 
necessary to mention it—Mr. Charles S. Philips, of 188 Pearl Street, New York. If he could 
be induced to take the management of a Florida enterprise there could be no question about 
the success of it, and the dividends should be rolled up higher than the best-paying Dutch or 
Sumatra company. He is a self-made, successful business man, many years familiar with the 
handling of labor, with proved executive abilities, inventor of the most valuable patents known 
for curing tokacco, and parties investing their money in any company under his management 
could feel certain of big profits. 

‘* Every one at all familiar with the subject knows that tobacco is the best-paying crop of 
the world. Florida tobacco will sell for at least three times the price of Connecticut or 
any other Northern or Western tobacco ; and yet it is not an unusual thing for our Eastern 
farmers to make more than 100, per cent on their tobaccocrop. If they did not they would 
not continue to make it a speciai.crop year after year as they have. i 

‘** With such good prospects for making money, it ought not to be a difficult matter to raise | 
all the capital needed for growing the leaf on a large scale and supplying our market with fine 
goods superior to Sumatra, and enriching the trade and the country to the extent of many 
millions of dollars yearly, instead of enriching foreign merchants, 

“One good company in Florida will do the trade more good than a thousand small farmers 
who do not know how to cure the leaf and would continue to flood the market with trash ; for 
no matter how well it is grown, it must be handled and cured right afterwards to be of value 
for cigar wrappers or fillers. A vast fieid is open to our trade. Our yearly increase of popu- 
lation gives us a steadily increasing demand for the leaf. Florida has only a limited quantity 
of land suited for tobacco, and the first parties to locate there will get the cream of the land. 

She will never be a competitor of Northern seed leaf or Havana seed, but will compete with 
Sumatra and Cuba. 

‘The acreage and development of tobacco culture in Florida will necessarily be slow 
compared to the wants and needs of the market, and it is a question if she ever produces 
enough to seriously affect the market prices of either Sumatra or Cuba leaf ; and if such 
should prove to be a fact, then Florida would rule high in price, making it still more remuner- 
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ative to the growers of it. There is no good reason why Florida should not furnish us with 
all the wrappers for all the ‘‘clear Havana” cigars made in this country, and by proper de- 
velopment of the finer qualities, we could become exporters of fine cigars.” —W. Y¥. Tobacco 


SOLID FACTS! 

“ The real business question of the matter of growing Havana Tobacco in Florida is not, 
Is Florida Havana Tobacco as good as the imported article, but is there a good profit in growing 

it? And that question is answered by saying that Florida Havana Tobacco can be grown and 
laid down in New York or any other market in this country at a cost not to exceed fifteen (15) 
cents per pound, and it can be sold for from forty (40) cents to one dollar and fifty cents ($1.50) 
per pound, according to quality, 40 cents a pound being the lowest price for the poorest of the 
crop, and in unlimited quantities, which shows that there is an enormous profit in the busi- 
ness.” —Tobacco Age. 

Send us your address for a copy of the Tobacco Age, and read the official reports of the 
Hon. L. B. Wombwell, Commissioner of Agriculture for the State of Florida ; Dr. and Hon, 
C. L. Mitchell, Commissioner of Lands and Immigration, Florida: Dr. L. C. Washburn, 
Superintendent of the Experimental Agricultural Station, Department of the U. 8. Govern- 
ment, at Fort Myers, Florida; Hon. W. Hanson, Manager, South Florida Tropical Fruit 
Company, Fort Myers, Lee County, Florida; Judge D. J. Pulling, of Wisconsin, now of 
Madison, Florida ; Hon. D. H. Elliott, General Land Agent, Sanford, Florida ; J. D. Hashagen, 
General Eastern Agent Land Department of Florida, 261 Broadway, New York, on this 
Florida Havana Tobacco Growing question ; also the opinions of a large number of Cigar 
Manufacturers and Cigar Leaf Dealers, for which we have not the space here to give, and be 
fully convinced that we have not exaggerated any statement or misrepresented anything. 

This is an opportunity that comes but once in a lifetime, and now is the time for you to 
invest for a quick return of your money at a big protit, in a safe, non-speculative, 
purely legitimate industrial enterprise of proved merit and certain of 
success, with the additional great probability that inside of two or three years you will 
draw in dividends an amount greater than the principal or total amount of your investment. 
Subscriptions are on the installment plan, so as to not inconvenience those who wish to 
subscribe. We need money only once a month, as our labor bills come 
due, and we keep contracting for extending the plantation as the subscriptions come in, 

Please fill out accompanying subscription form (page x) for the number of shares you car 
afford to pay for in five equal payments and mail it to our office, and do not wait until the 
shares are all gone and too late for you to get into this company. Subscriptions will be re- 
ceived and allotted in full in the order in which they are received at our office until the whole 
number has been subscribed for. You will thus see the necessity of being prompt in getting 
in your subscription. 

This will pay much greater than savings banks and your money just 
as secure, lands and the buildings on them (real estate), and if you cannot afford to take 
but one or a very few shares, do not be backward about sending in your subscription for just 
the number of shares you can afford to pay for, for the more subscribers the better, as during 
the next five to ten years we shall want ten to twenty millions of dollars in order to grow and 
cure enough of this kind of cigar and tobacco to supply the American market alone, for the 
reason that during the next ten years the increase in the consumption of cigars each year will 
average three hundred millions (300,000,000) of cigars, which will necessitate that we yearly 
increase the acreage of our plantations more than six thousand (6,000) acres per year, just to 
supply that deficiency, which now exists in our market for cigar tobacco and is the reason why 
we are importing so much tobacco which can be grown to a great profit in our tropical South 
Florida. We make no statement that can be disputed. Call at our office and see Florida 
Havana Tobacco and smoke a cigar made from it which is the equal of any cigar imported 
from Havana or any other place. Dutch Tobacco Stocks are selling at about ten times their 
par value, and soon as we harvest this crop we expect to be able to make such a favorable 


report that our stock will go far above par. 
CHAS. S. PHILIPS, President, 
No. 188 Pearl Street, New York, N. Y. 
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FORM OF APPLICATION FOR SHARES. 


MR. CHAS. S. PHILIPS, President, 
188 Pearl Street, New York: 
I Hereby Subscribe to Shares 
of the C. S, PHILIPS PATENT PROCESS TOBACCO GROWING AND CURING CO.,, at $10.00 


per share, non-assessable, and agree to pay 20 per cent on subscribing, and 
20 per cent per month until all installments are paid. 


Enclosed find $ | Dollars. 
Date, 1890. 
Name, 
Post-Office address in full,. 


Address, 


Please date and fill out this blank for the number of shares you wish to subscribe for. Sign your name and address on the blank lines under the date and 
enclose Check or Draft for one-fifth of the amount you subscribe for and mail the same to the above address ; upon receipt of which you will receive a proper 
receipt and a regular Engraved Certificate of Stock for the number of shares you subscribe for when the last installment is paid. 


AGENTS WANTED. WRITE FOR PARTICULARS AND SPECIFY TERRITORY WANTED. 
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Tom: So you think you can’t get style ora fit in Ready-Made Clothes? Next time you want to 
try, go to King’s—where I bought these ! 


BARGAIN BOOM! 


GENTLEMEN’S FINEST SPRINC SUITS. 


Prince Alberts, Frocks, Cutaways or Sacks, Single or Double-Breasted, Silk-Lined, or Faced, 
Best Imported Cloths and faultlessly -fitting ; guaranteed in every respect. 
: Your choice of over 3000 patterns, in every style, at 


$15.00. 


Also, Genuine ‘‘Slater’’ Blue Flannel Suits, Double And Best Business Suits, in Fancy Mixtures, Cassi. 
meres, Corkscrews. and Diagonals, reliably 
Warp Serge Linings, at made, and worth double, at 


$8.75. $7.50. 
A. H. KING & CO., 


The Leading American Clothiers, 627 & 629 Broadway, near Bleecker St. 
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HOUSE FURNISHING 


Furniture and 


PARLOR SUITS. 


Our Parlor Suits are all made to order, with espe- 
cial reference to giving satisfaction. 

We keep a very large assortment covered in the 
latest styles. 

Great numbers of Parlor Suits are sold by short- 
sighted dealers without any regard to wear or dura- 
bility. We could not keep our large trade if we did 
business on this principle. 


CHAMBER SUITS. 


We have one of the largest and best assorted Stocks of 
Chamber Suits in the city at astonishingly low prices. 


DINING ROOM FURNITURE. 


The best selection of medium and low-priced Side- 
boards, Extension Tables, and Chairs in the City. 


FOLDING BEDs. 


A very extensive assortment of Folding Beds of the 
best makers. 


BEDDING, STOVES, ETC. 


Our Stock of Bedding covers everything in this line. 
Stoves and Kitchen Utensils in great variety at low- 
est prices. 


CARPETS, OIL-CLOTHS, SHADES, 
CURTAINS, ETc. 


- One of the best assorted stocks in the city. 


EASIEST TERMS OF CREDIT. 
Our large experience, ample capital, low expenses, 
and large business give us advantages over our com- 
petitors, which our customers largely get the benefit of. 


B, M. COWPERTHWAIT & 60., 


ESTABLISHED 1807, 


(93 to 205 Park Row, New York. 
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ISSUED BY THE 


ALGERIA HEIGHTS GO. (Limited.) 


THE ALGERIA HEIGHTS CO. (Limited), will wvon presenta- : 


i: tion at their office isswe you a 


WARRANTY DEED 


; at an expense of $5.00 each, of one or more Business or Cottage : 


Lots, containing not less than 3,125 square feet, in Algeria % 


i Heights, Ocean Cownty, New Jersey. 


There are no obligations either expressed or implied that you : 


occupy, improve, 
ventence. 


or build wpon the property except at your con- % 


ALGERIA MEIGHTS CO., LIMITED, 
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Pe A Possible Evolution: The Amateur Photographer. 
is 
SECOND—LAKEWOOD. 
i 
| 
| 
: Room 15. 198 Boadway, New York. # | 
In answering this advertisement mention BELFoRD’s MaGaZInE. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


A VALUABLE AND DOUBLY USEFUL LITTLE INSTRUMENT FOR LADIES. 


“DUPLEX” ELECTRO-MAGNETIC CURLER AND CRIMPER, 


This is the most ‘ect, convenient, , mosh and, ective little toilet article ever invented. It combines a Comb- 
Curler of superior fnihon with an improved ‘ong Crimper, and both being ony ae meg it quickly pro- 
duces wonderfully pleasing and fadnionable pavaitn. With h its aid the hair can be fixed in any desired style, and 
= so fixed with this little instrument it ~~ the offest much longer, and is not even affected by damp 


” Price, 50c. DR. BRIDGMAN'S OF ALL DEALERS. 


This cut is one-half size. 
PATENTED. 
It paren not break off or ruin the ever fails in operation, and is guaran- 
teed to give satisfaction, Date ke moat Curlers iF AS "REPRESENTED ED. 
t is for sale by the leading d enerally, but if ry obtainable in ant vs cinity, 
we mail it any post pai deliv very, receipt of 50c., or five for mit res 
draft, or post-office money ord cuerency oy realstered letter, payable to THE A.B iDGMA 
Broadway, New York. der. 0 BRLFORD GAZINE, Agents wanted for Dr. Bridgman’s 's Corsets, 
oaks, Belts and Specialties, ‘New and popular. Most liberal terms, 


For Every Typewriter. A V ALU ABLE BOOK. For Every Stenographer. 


THE COMPLETE PRACTICAL TYPEWRITER. 


A_practical and exhaustive treatise on the art of practical wing, Oe HOW TO DO GOOD 
wo and HOW TO AVOID BAD. With many examples of bad from actua: practice. 
Expressly designed 


FOR BEGINNERS, as an Instructor, 
FOR GRADUATES, as a Storehouse of Information, 
FOR TEACHERS, as a Book of Reference. 


Contains a marvelous fund of information for every typewriter operator. Written by experts on all the 
nae machines. Price, bound in Cloth, Two Dollars. Postage prepaid. 


all orders to 
WOOLFALL, CLARK & ZUGALLA, Publishers, 
Temple Court, New York. 


In answering this 8 MAGAZINE, 


‘National Type Writer 


We ting bodies every ery foun gir Machines, ard 


has many points 


space gy Eas, 
Vetter man 2 than upon any machine Price 
made. Mac In including 
a, 
Send f pamphiet, giving fac of board, 


ah E POSITIVE CURE. 
BLY BROTHERS. 


66 Warren New York. Price 50 ct 
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A LAXATIVE, REFRESHING FRUIT LOZENGE, VERY AGREEABLE TO TAKE. 
For CONSTIPATION, 

Te M A Hzemorrhoids, Bile, Loss of 
Appetite, Gastric and 
] N D | E N Intestinal Troubles. 


GRILLON, S8 QUEEN STHREBT, LONDON. 
Sold by all Chemists and Druggists, 2s. Gd. a Box. 


FOR THE TEETH AND BREATH. 69s, per doz. in Cases as imported. 
Is the BEST LIQUID DENTIFRICE in the World. T. W. SraPLeton & Co., 203, Regent Street, W 
Prevents the decay of the TEETH 
teeth PEARLY WHITE. CORRY & CO.’S 
ectiy Darmiess, al 
to the BELFAST CINCER ALE. 
pOORRY (The Original) & Pure Gold Medal Agrated 
ve es, prepare: rom 6 Wa! 8 ra’ 
or a ang, the world, | Shing ary the most dalicious ever produced. 
FLORILINE, TOOTH POWDER only, 
t up glass jars. Price Retail London Agents, & Lim., 
ed 
Works—CHOMAU SPRINGS: BELFAST. 


The Anglo-American Drug Company, Limited, 


FASHIONABLE MARRIAGE GAZETTE Hollandsch Tandpasta, /is, 6d 
represents the la Hes est and most successful Matrimonial Hollandsch Tandelizer, Qs. 64. om bottle. 
agency in the world, and is the original and sole re nsin 
for Nobility, Gentry, and An excellent the Teeth and 
mercial Classes ain envelope, 
4d.) Eprror, 40, Lamb’s Conduit tStrect London W re Sole Agents: R. HOVENDEN & SONS, London. 
Or order of all Newsagents, 
NE BOX OF OCLARE®D’S B 41 PILLS 
B E is warranted to cure all derangements of the urinary 
organs in Sex or gravel 


son pains in the back. Sold in Boxes, 4s. 6d. each b 


Chemists everywhere. Wholesale Agents, Barclay 
Some. Farringdon Street, London, and all the wholesale 
ouses. 


KNOWN. BOURNEMOUTH. 
D RAPER’S | N K (D | C H ROIC). TEL See 
OF alt “CAUTION | Hors. or Licensed Establishment 
HAYDEN & Co., | OXFORD.—MITRE HOTEL. 
10, Warwick Square, E. C. One of the most economical first-class hotels 


Manufacturers, BEWLEY & DRAPER, Ltd., Dublin. | in the kingdom. 


TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, LONDON. 


The Largest Furnishing Establishment in the World. 


N OTICE. —Complimentary, Wedding, and Birthday Presents, in immense Acres of Show 


POSTAL ORDER DEPARTMENT.—Mesers. MAPLE & CO. beg respectfully to 

state that this Department is now 80 0: that Shag ous fey repared to execute and supply any article 
thet nired in Furnishing at same price, if not | ‘atterns 
ven free of charge. 


MAPLE & CO., 
LONDON, PARIS, and SMYRNA, Illustrated Catalogue Free. 
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| BLACK INK | 


FRESH, APT, INTERESTING. 


You cannot afford to pass by this List. 


/t contains just what you want. 


THE POET’S YEAR. Edited by Oscar Fay 
ApamMs. Oblong 4to. 1650 illustrations, of which 25 
are full- rawings by Chaloner. Beautifully 
bound in gold cloth, $6.00; morocco, $10.00. 
Asumptuous presentation of poems on nature, selected 

from the most famous poets of all times. The most valu- 

able and attractive gift-book of the season. 

OUT-OF-DOORS WITH TENNYSON. Edited by 
ELBRIDGE S. Brooks. 4to, fully illustrated, $2.50; 
also a cheaper edition. 

A welcome souvenir for every lover of the poems of 

England’s laureate. 

GREAT CITIES OF THE WORLD. Edited by 
ELBRIDGE 8S. BRooKS. Large 4to, extra paper, $2.50 ; 
also a cheaper edition. 

An puvctatning and panoramic description of all the 
world’s largest cities. 

SONGS OF FAITH, HOPE, AND LOVE. Com- 

iled by RosE PorRTER. 16mo, full gilt, illustrated, 
5 cents. 
Carefully selected ms, drawi' 

hope, and love from the songs of the 

and instilling them into human lives. 


LIVING LEAVES. Arranged by SARAH E. BENNETT. 
Price, 50 cents. 

Choice bits of poetry and prose and scriptural selections 
arran, —. or the Young People’s Society of 
Christian Endeavor, but equally adapted to the daily 
needs of all Christians. 

AUNT HANNAH, and MARTHA, and JOHN. 
By Pansy (Mrs. G. R. ALDEN) and Mrs. C. M. LIVING- 
STON. 12mo, $1.50. 

This entertaining story has to do with the trials, joys, 
and perplexities of a minister’s life, and is full of sug- 
gestiveness for both pastor and people. 

‘*No writer of our day, probably, is affecting for good 
more minds than Mrs. Alden.”’—Herald and Presbyter. 
AN ADIRONDACK CABIN. By MARGARET SIp- 

NEY. 75 illustrations, including over 30 original full- 

page pictures of scenes in the Adirondacks. 4to, 

ant story of cam e, pictu ue jaun x 

and idyllic days in the heart of the Great Wilderness ; the 
delightful record of a delightful summer. 

THE LION CITY OF AFRICA. By WILLIS 
BoypD ALLEN. [Illustrated by Bridgman and others. 
8vo, cloth, $2.25. 

A dramatic and absorbing recital of thrilling adven- 
tures and hair-breadth escapes, of the stra bal 
dwarfs, and the more strange buried city in the heart of 
the ‘‘ Dark Country.” 

AROUND THE WORLD WITH THE BLUE 
JACKETS. By Lieut. H. E. Rwopes, U. S. A. 
Original illustrations by Bridgman and others. 4to, 
Life onthe 0.8.5. b to show the 

eon U.5.5. in her voy show 

“Stars and Stripes’ in the out-of-the-way Places of 

the world; bristling with life and novelty. 

SPARE-MINUTE SERIES. Thirteen volumes 
12mo, holiday binding, $1.00 each. Wise, brilliant, 
epigrammatic selections from famous and poet 
writers, such as ge Maurice, Cuyler, 
Donald, Gladstone, her, Robertson, Canon 
Farrar, etc., etc. 

READING UNION LIBRARY. By E. E. Hatz, 
Rose G. KINGSLEY, ARTHUR GILMAN, and others. 
12 vols., 12mo, fully illustrated, $1,00 each. 
A Boy's Workshop—How Success is on Pare, Heroes 

Door Yard Folks—Children of Wes' 

Abbey — Great Composers — Traveli w 8c 

Pleasant Authors—M: 

Artists—~American Au 


lessons of faith, 
irds, and applying 


ors for Young People. 


FIVE LITTLE PEPPERS MIDWAY. MAR- 
GARET SIDNEY. [Illustrations by W. L. TayYLor. 
12m0, $1.50. 

A sequel to that famous child-classic, ‘‘ Five Little Pep~ 
pew and How tag td Grew,”’’ and just as bright and de~ 
ightful. ** Little Phronsie will become one of the best-. 
loved characters of children’s fiction.’’—Boston Journal, 
CHUCK PURDY. The Story of a New York Boy. 

By W. O. STODDARD. 12mo, $1.25. 

A capital story of boy life in New York City, strong, 
honest, breezy, practical, and absorbing. By one of the 
young people’s favorites. 

HOW NEW ENGLAND WAS MADE. By FRAN- 
ay gs HUMPHREY. Fully illustrated, 4to, boards, 
Vivid pen- ctures of the heroism, privations, perils, 

and quaint home-life of the sturdy forefathers, calcu- 

lated to develop intelligent patriotism in the children. 

DOLLIKINS AND THE MISER. By FRANCES 
Eaton, author of ‘‘A Queer Little Princess.” 4to, 
illustrated, $1.50. 

uaint, original, impetuous, and full of noble im- 
pulses. Dollikins is one of the most charming creations 
of child fiction. 

A REAL ROBINSON CRUSOE. 12mo, $1.25. 
Edited at the narrator's dictation by J. A.WILKINSON. 
The thrilling record of a most remarkable experience 

of six castaways on a desert island, told by the single 

survivor. Far outrivals fiction. 

THREE LITTLE MAIDS. By Mary BATHurRstT 
DEANE. 4to, illustrated. New EKdition. Cloth, $1.50. 
‘* A bright, witty tale of English life that, in its origin- 

ality and naivelé, reminds one forcibly of Mrs. Burnett’s 

best.’’—American Hebrew. 

THE NEW SENIOR AT ANDOVER. By HER- 
BERT D. WARD. 12mo, $1.25. 

A graphic —. of school life, true not only to An- 
oe ny ut boy nature and school traditions every- 
where, 

LITTLE HE AND SHE. By Grace LitcH- 
FIELD. 4to, illustrated, $1.50. 

Two fascinating, lovable children by their innocent 
winsomeness bring together a grown-up ‘brother and 
sister long estranged. 

RHYMES FOR LITTLE READERS. Illustrated 
with twelve monotints and twelve colored tes, 


from original water-color designs, by A. W. ADAMS. 
Text in brown ink. Oblong 4to, $1.00. 
Ararely beautiful gift-book for the littl ple, dainty 


and fine, Nothing more delightful for the Nursery. 

MY LAND AND WATER FRIENDS. By Marv E. 
BAMFORD. 4to, $1.25. Nearly 200 original Drawings. 
An outdoor book, giving delicious little accounts of 

stange and familiar creatures. 

Eleven Other Illustrated Science Stories for 
Children: Fairy Land of Chemistry — The Look- 
about Club—Second Year of the Look-about Club— 
A ees Company—My Wonder Story—Overhead 
—Underfoot—Up Hill and Down Dale—Nellie Mar- 
low in Washington—Lotus Bay—Eyes Right. 

SPLENDID ANNUALS: Bound volumes: Wide 
Awake, $1.50. The Pansy, $1.25. Our Little 
Men and Women, $1.25. Babyland,75 cents. In 
brilliant covers: perfect storehouses of good reading. 


THE, LOTHROP MACAZINES. 
FOR CHILDREN AND YOUNG PEOPLE. 


THE Best 
Wide Awake, $2.40 a year. The Pansy, $1.00. Our 


Little Men and Women, $1.00. Babyland, 50 

cents. Sample copies of all four, 15 cents. 

Send 20 cents for the Christmas Wide Awake, 100 pages, 
the most acceptable gift for young people. 


*,* For sale at the bookstores, or sent, post-paid, by the publishers, on receipt of the price. 


D. LOTHROP COMPANY, BOSTON. 


SEND FOR NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, FREE. 
In answering this advertisement mention BELFoRD’s MAGAZINE. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


CC CCC CCC CCC CCC CCC 


The FAST EXPRESS for CALIFORNIA now leaves Dearborn 
Station, Chicago, at Twenty Minutes of Five every day, 
and carries Pullman Palace Sleeping Cars through 


without change. It runs via the Atchi- 
son, Topeka & Santa Fé R. R. 


SANTA FE ROUTE. 


-| 4.40 p.m. | Sun. | Mon. | Tues. | Wed. | Thur.| Fri. | Sat. 
Ar. Kansas City............. 7.80 a.m. | Mon. | Tues. | Wed. | Thur.| Fri. | Sat. | Sun. 
10.15 a.m. | Mon. | Tues. | Wed. | Thur.} Fri. | Sat. | Sun. 
12.50 p.m. | Tues. | Wed. | Thur.| Fri. | Sat. | Sun. | Mon. 
Ar. San Bernardino.......... 12.80 p.m. | Thur.| Fri. | Sat. | Sun. | Mon. | Tues. | Wed. 
7 Bree crn 2.30 p.m. | Thur.| Fri. | Sat. | Sun. | Mon. | Tues. | Wed. 
Ar. Los Angeles........ ..... 8.00 p.m. | Thur.| Fri. | Sat. | Sun. | Mon. | Tues. | Wed. 
Ax. Bak 8.85 p.m. | Thur.| Fri. | Sat, | Sun, | Mon. | Tues, | Wed. 
Ar. San Francisco........... 8.45 p.m. | Thur.| Fri. | Sat. | Sun. | Mon. | Tues. | Wed. 
Office, 212 Clark Street, cor. Adams. 
G. T. NICHOLSON, JNO. J: BYRNE, 
P. A., Topeka, Kan. Asst. G. P. A., Chicago, Ill. . 


Mention BELForD’s MAGAZINE. 


A VAGABOND’S HONOR. By 
ERNEST DELANCEY PIERSON, 


A SPLENDID EGOTIST. A 
novel, by JEANNETTE WAL- 


author of “The Black Ball.” WORTH, author of “That Girl 
from Texas.” 

A most striking novel. A brilliant novel by this gifted author, and 

ge re one of the best she has written. 

12mo, cloth, $1.00; paper cover, 
50 cents. 12mo, cloth, $1.00; paper cover, 
50 cents. 
Sent, post-paid, by 
BELFORD co., 18 E. 18th St., N. Y. BELFORD co., 18 E. 18th St., N. ¥. 


THE COUNTESS MUTA. By | COULDN'T SAY NO. By 
CHARLES H. MontrAaun. JOHN HABBERTON, author of 


“Helen’s Babies.” 
A story of striking individuality ; dramatic, A deep and careful study of hereditary 


original, strongly vaperaemmengas traits embodied in a powerfully original and 
interesting story. 
12mo, cloth, $1. 
12mo, cloth, $1.00; paper cover, 
50 cents. 


Sent, post- 
post-paid, by Sent, post-paid, by 
BELFORD CO., 18 E. 18th St., N. Y. BELFORD CO., 18 E. 18th St., N. Y. 


The circulation of BELFORD’S MACAZINE 
for the year {890 has been over 


HALF A MILLION COPIES. 
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MANY YOUNG LIVES 


Have been saved by the timely use of Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. Safe, 
effective, -agreeable to the taste, and always ready, it is universally 
popular. For the relief and cure of colds, coughs, croup, asthma, 
bronchitis, and consumption, 


Ayer’ s 
Cherry Pectoral 


has long been the favorite remedy. 
It removes hoarseness, soothes the 
inflamed membrane, promotes ex- 
pectoration, and induces repose. 


“The merits of Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral can- 
, not be over-estimated. It allays inflammation % 
’ and soreness of the throat and lungs, and cures 
A\\j &@ cough as no other medicine can. I speak ! 

| from an extended experience with those affec- + 

tions and their remedies.”’— H. L. SM1TH, Cily 
Editor ‘Helena World,’ Helena, Ark. 

“T have always had a weakness of the bron- 
chial tubes, and in consequence, during 
changes of the weather, have been subject to 
inflammation of these organs, causing a distressing cough. Of the numerous remedies I 
have tried, Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral affords the promptest and surest relief. I have used 
it over thirty years, and should be afraid to be without it.”—V. KELLER, Monroe, Ala. 

“‘T have been subject to bad colds all my life, but last February I had the most severe 
cold from which I ever suffered. When everything failed, I tried Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, 
and, in a brief time, was cured.””—CHARLES KEARFUL, St. Joseph, Mo. 

“‘ During a period of thirty-five years, I have suffered at times from lung trouble, but L 
invariably find Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral gives relief.” —H. W. KING, Augusta, Kans. 


Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral 


Prepared by Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. Sold by Druggists. 


POPULAR OPINION 


Has decided that Ayer’s Sarsaparilla is the best of all blood-purifiers. Among the numer- 
ous complaints for which it is the specific are pimples, boils, carbuncles, scrofulous sores, 
eczema, humors, headache, dyspepsia, nervous prostration, catarrh, rheumatism, and 
scrofulous consumption. For all diseases originating in impure blood, medical men rec- 
ommend Ayer’s Sarsaparilla in preference to any other. Safe—pleasant—economical. 

‘‘ For ten years past I have prescribed Ayer’s Sarsaparilla and find it highly efficacious 
in the treatment of all disorders of the blood.” —R. R. BOYLE, M. D., Philadelphia, Pa. 

“] regard Ayer’s Sarsaparilla as the best blood medicine on earth, and know of many 
wonderful cures effected by its use.”—J. W. SHIELDS, M. D., Smithville, Tenn. 
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INTEREST AND USURY LAWS. 


Tue subject of interest, dealt with by Mr. Watters in the October 
number of this magazine, is one that will bear a good deal of discus- 
sion, and of a more practical character than that contained in his 
article, which was purely theoretical. 

Mr. Watters thinks that the political economists are all at sea on 

the subject, and he advances a supposed brand-new theory of his own. 
Dr. von Boehm-Bawerk, in his recent work on “Capital and In- 
terest,” also propounds a new theory of interest, which, however, 
seems to be merely a form of the old theory of abstinence. Mr. Wat- 
ters’s discovery, which he modestly christens “a gem of truth,” and 
announces with so much pitying condescension for those intellectual 
pygmies, Adam Smith, John Stuart Mill, and Huxley, may be given in 
his own words : 
- ©The owner of machinery and tools is entitled to interest, not 
because tools and machinery produce wealth—for they do not—but 
because his wealth being withdrawn from his use, transformed into 
tools and machinery and used by others, prevents him from obtain- 
ing interest from other forms of wealth he might buy and enjoy ” (pp. 
780-781). 

This is an excellent specimen of reasoning in acircle. It says, in 
effect, that the lender of one form of wealth is entitled to interest 
because he is prevented from obtaining inéerest from other forms. 
But why is he entitled to interest from the other forms? The diffi- 


‘culty to be solved reappears in the solution. Probably what Mr. 


Watters meant was that a man who lends wealth is entitled to interest 
because he himself is temporarily deprived of its use. If so, his 
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newly-discovered gem of truth is a very ancient commonplace. Black- 
stone, in Book 2, Chapter 30, of his famous ‘‘ Commentaries,” pub- 
lished in 1765-68, says: 

“To demand an exorbitant price is equally contrary to conscience 
for the loan of a horse, or for the loan of a sum of money; but a 
reasonable equivalent for the temporary inconvenience which the 
owner may feel by the want of it, and for the hazard of losing it en- 
tirely, is not more immoral in the one case than in the other.” 

This is precisely Mr. Watters’s theory, with the addition—com- 
pletely overlooked by him—of ‘the hazard of losing” the horse or 
money entirely. Mr. Watters supposes that his definition solves the 
whole problem of interest. Without Blackstone’s addition, however, 
it fails to explain why one man can borrow at six per cent, while 
another will have to pay twenty or fifty to the same lender; and why 
one class of lenders can and do charge a higher rate of interest than 
another class. 

John Stuart Mill, in his “ Principles of Political Economy,” Book 
ii., Chapter xv., published in 1848, says : 

“The profits of the capitalist are . . . the remuneration of 
abstinence. They are what he gains by forbearing to consume his 
capital for his own uses. . . . For this forbearance he requires a 
recompense. 

“Of the gains, however, which the possession of a capital enables a 
person to make, a part only is properly an equivalent for the use of 
the capital itself; namely, as much as another person would be will- 
ing to pay for the loan of it. This, which, as everybody knows, is 
called interest, is all that a person is enabled to get by merely ab- 
staining from the immediate consumption of his capital, and allowing 
it to be used for productive purposes by others. The remuneration 
which is obtained in any country for mere abstinence is measured by 
the current rate of interest on the best security.” 

Here again is Mr. Watters’s supposed discovery ; and yet Mill was 
one of the writers whose ignorance that gentleman felt called upon 
to expose. Can it be that he has been criticizing Adam Smith, Mill, 
and Malthus without having read their works ? 

As Mr. Watters’s definition of interest errs on the score of incom- 
pleteness, so his incidental assertion that tools and machinery do 
not produce wealth is contrary to common-sense. 

Take an illustration. A New England farmer’s wife, by the aid of 
her knitting-needles, knits a pair of stockings in a day. The same 
woman, in a woollen factory, by the aid of the machinery there, turns 
out a hundred pair of socks in a day. She works no harder, if as 
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hard. Is it not the merest common-sense to say that the additional 
ninety-nine pair are made by the machinery ? 

It is estimated that the machinery of Great Britain does the work 
of 800,000,000 human beings. And yet there are not 5,000,000 oper- 
atives in that country. Is it not obvious that the difference of 795,- 
000,000 man-power is that of the machinery ; that is, ultimately, of 
the men of brains who invented it? And yet radicals and socialists 
have the impudence to claim that the whole wealth produced by this 
machinery is the product of the labor of the self-styled ‘ working- 
men.” The fact is that of this wealth only one part in a hundred and 
sixty is the product of the labor of the men of muscle who work the 
machinery ; the other hundred and fifty-nine parts are in reality the 
product of the intellectual toil of the men of brains who invented it, 
and made it man’s obedient and tireless slave. In one department of 
industry alone, that of making steel, it is said that the invention of 
one man, Bessemer, is, in Britain alone, practically equal to the labor 
of 100,000 men. 

The long discussion as to the nature of capital in which Mr. 
Watters indulged was foreign to his purpose. So far as payment for 
use or interest goes, it is immaterial whether property is capital or 
not. The sole need is, that it be an object of human desire. If it is, 
then men will be willing to pay even for its temporary possession. 
The question whether it is or is not capital need not, and as a rule 
does not, enter into the transaction at all. Still, while Mr. Watters 
was dealing with the subject of capital, he might as well have been 
self-consistent. This, however, he failed conspicuously to be. On 
779 he said: 

“« . . . leaving out of consideration those [definitions] in 

which land is included as capital, which are too absurd to merit atten- 
tion.” 
On the next page, however, he himself defines capital as “ wealth in 
use.” (The italics are his.) Now, whatever any land owned by men 
may not be, there is no doubt that in general it is wealth ; and, ifit be 
in cultivation, then it is ‘‘ wealth in use;” consequently it must be 
capital, according to Mr. Watters’s own definition. So that on one 
page he is guilty of what on the preceding page he had stigmatized 
as “too absurd to merit attention.” 

‘Mr. Henry George’s fallacious and pernicious book, ‘ Progress and 
Poverty,” seems to be the source whence Mr. Watters has derived his 
ideas on political economy, except those regarding interest ; and all 
his quotations of the definitions of capital were taken bodily from 
the second chapter of the first book of that work. From it he seems 
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also to have imbibed a hatred of capital. He says: ‘Capital cre- 
ates no wealth.” ‘Capital is but matter—inert, senseless matter, 
incapable of doing anything. How can matter create wealth?” 

Whether matter can create wealth or not, there is no doubt that it 
can be wealth, and that wealth is matter, and nothing but matter. 
Can Mr. Watters name a single article of wealth which is not matter? 
As for capital being mere inert matter, Professor Tyndall could tell 
him that there is no such thing as inert matter. A bushel of wheat 
is wealth, and when sown in proper soil is “ wealth in use,” and con- 
sequently, by Mr. Watters’s own definition, capital. Isit inert matter ? ; 
And the ingredients in the soil, and the carbon in the air, which go to 

_ make up the new crop of wheat—are these inert matter? A farmer 
who reaps twenty bushels of good fat grain from one bushel sown 
would be apt to say that the bushel of seed was about the liveliest 
kind of inert matter that he ever came across. 

In Texas there are vast herds of cattle. The owners look upon 
them as capital, and they certainly come under Mr. Watters’s defini- 
tion of “ wealth in use.” If that gentleman wants to know whether or 
not they are “inert, senseless matter,” he cannot do better than con- 
sult Mr. Steele’s article on ‘The Humors of the Texas Steer,” which 
appeared in the same number of Betrorp’s as that which contained 
his own article on “ Interest.” 4 
~ It looks as though Mr. Watters would have to amend his defini- 
tions. They seem to be alittle shaky at present. He confuses “use” 
in the economic sense with the consumption or enjoyment of wealth, 
and consequently confuses economic interest with the price paid for 
such consumption or enjoyment. He fails to appreciate the force of 
Bastiat’s illustration of the borrower of a plane because he does not 
understand that Bastiat tacitly assumes that the borrower, having no : 
means of subsistence of his own, cannot afford the time (ten days) at 
the beginning of the year to make the plane, and is therefore obliged 
to borrow one. Bastiat’s illustration is sound enough, but as it fails 
to convince Mr. Watters, perhaps another will make the matter plainer. 

Brown owns a hundred-acre farm and a hundred bushels of wheat. | 
Smith, a farmer, owning neither land nor wheat, rents Brown’s farm, 
and borrows and sows his wheat. At harvest time Smith reaps two 
thousand bushels, pays back Brown his hundred bushels, and keeps 
the other nineteen hundred himself. ‘ No,” says Brown, “those 
nineteen hundred bushels are the increase from my wheat which you 
borrowed ; consequently I am justly and morally entitled to a rea- 
sonable share of them. That share was my inducement to make the 
loan. Had I not expected it, I should not have lent the wheat. You 
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are little better than a hog to seek to appropriate the whole of the 
increase made out of my capital, or wealth, or whatever else you 
choose to call it.” 

Is there any answer to Brown’s contention, either in morals or 
in expediency? If so, most people will fail to see it. Of course, the 
bargain as to Brown’s share, or “interest,” would have been made at 
the time of the loan, and had he not offered reasonable terms, Smith 
would have borrowed the wheat elsewhere ; and this is precisely where 
the law of supply and demand comes in. 

Had Brown, instead of the hundred bushels of wheat, lent Smith a 
hundred dollars, with which Smith bought a hundred bushels of wheat, 
would there have been any essential difference in the transaction, or 
in Brown’s right to interest? If so, one would like to know what 
it is, 

Mr. Watters also follows Mr. George in falling foul of the Malthu- 
sian theory. Like Moliére’s M. Jourdain, who talked prose all his 
life without knowing it, the Rev. Thomas Malthus, the amiable and 
benevolent Church of England-clergyman, would have been equally 
surprised to learn that he had spent a good part of his life in hatching 
a “diabolical, hideously impious theory” without knowing it. Poor 
man! He must have turned in his grave when the October number 
of BetForp’s made its appearance. Calling names, however, advances 
matters but little. If Mr. Watters would refute the theory he would 
accomplish something. The task has been attempted often enough, 
but the theory still survives, apparently stronger than ever, seeing 
that it is now accepted by the whole scientific world as the basis—as 
Darwin himself admitted—of the theory of natural selection and the 
survival of the fittest. One of the latest “refutations ” was that of 
Mr. Henry George, and the effect of reading that, upon a good many 
people, has been to make them more convinced of the truth of the 
theory than they-were before. 

The question is not whether the Malthusian theory is diabolical, but 
whether itis true. If it be true, calling it diabolical will not make 
it false ; a consideration which Mr. Watters seems to have overlooked. 
The next few generations in this country will probably be prolific in 
instruction of the most practical kind as to the truth or falsity of that 
theory. 

Mr. Watters seems to expect that his contribution to the theory of 
interest will silence the Socialists. He is sanguine. Of what avail 
is it to tell these eloquent but commonly impecunious gentlemen, 
that the owner of property is entitled to payment by a borrower for 
depriving himself of its use, when the aforesaid gentlemen would im- 
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mediately silence him with Proudhon’s axiom: “ La propriété c'est le 
vol ; property is robbery. I deny the right of Messrs. A. and B. to 
own either tools or machinery, diamonds or pictures. The claim to 
own these things is the claim of a thief. Consequently, as they have 
no right to own them, they have no right to charge interest for fore- 
going their use.” 

No; Mr. Watters will have to settle the question of property with 
the Socialists before he can talk to them effectively on the subject of 
interest. Were the question of property settled, that of interest 
would go without further argument. 

There is one thing, however, which the Socialists either neglect or 
despise, and that is, the teachings of history. They argue this ques- 
tion as though the attempt to suppress interest were a novelty, and 
as though the only thing needful were to pass a law, when, presto ! 
the desired end would be accomplished. They are apparently un- 
aware that the attempt has already been made on a vast scale and dur- 
ing upward of a thousand years, and that, from the first year to the 
last, the attempt was a lamentable failure, which produced nothing 
but mischief. As there are at this moment usury laws of more or 
less stringency in thirty-four out of the forty-eight States and Terri- 
_ tories of the Union, the subject is of grave practical importance, and 
will therefore justify a somewhat detailed inquiry into its history, 
and the lessons which that teaches. 

For something like twelve hundred years, then—that is, from the 
conversion of Constantine to the Reformation—the universally accred- 
ited doctrine throughout Europe was, that to receive interest upon 
money, no matter at how trifling a rate, was an offence against the law 
of nature and the law of God. It was asin to borrow money at inter- 
est; it was a far greater sin to lend it. The fathers of the Church, 
its popes and councils, its theologians and its law, as embodied in 
the Canon, were unanimous in denouncing this thing as a species of i 
robbery, as a crime which, like murder, was palpably contrary to the 
law of nature. It was condemned by seventeen popes and twenty- 
eight councils of the Church. Money-lenders were held up to public 
odium as infamous persons, were subject to legal penalties, and were ; 
put to the torture. In 1179, the third Lateran Council, convened by 
Pope Alexander IIL, decreed that money-lenders, unless they repented 
of their crime, should not be admitted to the altar, nor be absolved at 
the hour of death, nor receive Christian burial. Anyone who denied 
that the receiving of interest on money was a sin, was denounced as 
a vile heretic, the proper expiation of whose offence was to be burnt 
alive, a sentence which was executed upon more than one poor wretch 
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afflicted in this way with the malady of thought. In some countries 
the property of. money-lenders was subject, after their death, to confis- 
cation by the crown ; an eminently satisfactory arrangement, because, 
as an acute writer remarks, it enabled the government to obtain 
as a loan from a money-lender a part of his property while he was 
living, and, on the strength of that loan, to rob his children of the 
remainder when he was dead. The English act 3 Henry VIL, c. 6 
(1487), provided that “all brokers of such bargains shall be set on the 
pillory, put to open shame, be half a year imprisoned, and pay £20.” 
Not until 1546, and as one of the consequences of the Reformation, 
was it lawful in England for anyone to take interest ; a reform which 
was effected by 37 Henry VIII, c. 9, which fixed the limit at ten per 
cent. 

Traces of the old feeling continued even after the Reformation. 
Accordingly the act of Henry was repealed, and the receipt of inter- 
est was again made illegal, by 5 and 6 Edward VL, c. 20 (1552), the 
preamble of which recites that, “‘the charging of interest is a vice 
most odious and detestable, and contrary to the word of God.” And 
though this act was in its turn repealed, and the statute of Henry re- 
vived, by 13 Elizabeth, c. 8 (1570), yet in section 5 we find these words: 
** And forasmuch as all usury,* being forbidden by the law of God, is 
sin and detestable.” The act 21 James I, c. 17 (1623), again, while . 
allowing as a commercial necessity the taking of interest up to the 
rate (eight per cent) fixed by it, was careful to add a proviso (sec. 5) : 
“No words in this law contained shall be construed or expounded 
to allow the practice of usury in point of religion or conscience.” 
Even so late as 1745 Pope Benedict XIV., in many respects a great 
and enlightened man, issued an encyclical letter, in which the doctrine 
of the Church was laid down, ex cathedra, that the taking of interest 
on money is always a sin, and that its amount being small, or exacted 
from rich men only, or to further commercial undertakings, does not 
alter its character in the least. 

It is needless to say that these laws and religious ordinances were 
systematically set at naught, and, one and all, failed of their object. 
Do the Socialists imagine that, when legal enactments, backed by the 
religious sanction and the whole power of the Christian Church, 
ignominiously failed, legal enactments alone will succeed ? 

The superstition of which the foregoing is a brief sketch has now 


* It may be well to state that in former times the word usury did not pos- 
sess its present signification, but was synonymous with our word interest. It was 
merely another form of the word ‘ usance,” that is, the price paid for the ‘‘ use ” 
of money, irrespective of the rate, 
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happily almost disappeared, being found to any considerable extent 
only in Russia, where, according to Storch, a well-known economical 
writer of that country, some sects of dissenters from the Greek 
Church still hold that it is sinful to lend money at interest. This 
happy change is due to the influence, partly of the Reformation, and 
partly of the works of speculative writers, principally political econ- 
omists. But though the feeling is almost extinct in this country, 


there is ample evidence that relics of it still linger. Nowadays, how-. 


ever, it takes a new form, which objects, not to the receiving of any 
interest, but to the receiving of what is considered too much. Al- 
though the usury laws were totally abolished in England in 1854, 
and in Canada in 1859, such laws are, as already mentioned, still in 
existence in over three-fourths of the States and Territories of the 
Union. 

The following is a “ black list” of the thirty-four States and Terri- 
tories in which usury laws are still in force: Alabama, Arkansas, 
Connecticut, Delaware, District of Columbia, Georgia, Idaho, Illinois, 
Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maryland, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Mississippi, Missouri, Nebraska, New Hampshire, New 
Jersey, New Mexico, New York, North Carolina, Ohio, Oregon, Penn- 
sylvania, South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, Vermont, Virginia, West 
Virginia, Wisconsin. 

It will be seen that the list includes the Empire State of New 
York, which Americans look upon as the centre of the earth’s civiliza- 
tion and enlightenment, and also the District of Columbia, which is 
governed by-the concentrated wisdom of the whole republic, in Con- 
gress assembled. 

The trouble with our legislators seems to be that, through inade- 
quate knowledge of the operation of such laws, they do not know 
that it is impossible to put a stop by legal penalties to what are called 
usurious contracts ; that, no matter how strongly such enactments 
may be hedged about with precautions, they are always systematically 
evaded, and that their effect in practice has invariably been to make 
the evil worse, by raising instead of lowering the rate of interest. It 
has been truly said that well-intentioned ignorance has inflicted more 
evil on the world than any other thing whatever. 

The mischiefs which usury laws occasion have been pointed out by 
numerous writers during the past three hundred years. One of the 
earliest by whom they were partially recognized was Calvin. He it 
was who first pointed out the absurdity of Aristotle’s dictum, that 
all money is sterile by nature, and consistently he maintained the 
lawfulness of taking interest. He was followed by Salmasius (Mil- 
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ton’s opponent), who, about 1640, wrote some works attacking the old- 
doctrine. Then came Locke, who, in 1691, in his ‘“ Considerations on 
the Lowering of Interest,” showed that interest depends on supply and 
demand, and that all attempts to restrict it would prove abortive and 
pernicious. Next came Turgot’s work “On Usury,” published in 
1769, in which the modern doctrine is laid down so fully and clearly 
as to have left little to be added since. Hume and Adam Smith 
(1776), though somewhat infected with the old errors, were on the 
whole strongly inclined to the modern and liberal view. The coup 
de grace, however, was reserved for Bentham, whose masterly “ De- 
fence of Usury,” published in 1787, gave the death-blow to the old 
ideas. Since then the policy of attempting to restrict by law the 

rate of interest has never received the support of a single writer of 
any note, while all the great writers, such as Say, Mill, Buckle, Mc- 
Culloch, and Lecky, are at one with Bentham and his predecessors on 
the same side. As it usually takes about a century for new truths, 
after they have been thoroughly settled by the speculative thinker, to 
permeate down to the level of the average politician, or, say, the so- 
called “ bayseed ” legislators of our State assemblies and senates, we 
may perhaps indulge the hope that the day is not very far distant 
when the statute-books of every State of the Union will be thoroughly 
purged of medieval legislation of this kind. . 

The impolicy of such legislation is shown by a mere examination 
of the nature of interest, in its popular or commercial sense. This 
is composed of at least three elements: ; 

1. The price paid for the use of the money; or, putting it the 
other way, the price asked by the lender for foregoing the use. him- 
self. This is Mill’s economic interest, and depends on the laws of 
supply and demand, as affected, in the long run, by the profit on pro- 
duction. In countries where the natural productive power is small, 
interest will be lower (other things being equal) than in those where 
the productive power is great. 

2. The interest, or price, of insurance. This is to insure the lender 
against the risk of losing the whole ora part of his principal. As in 
other species of insurance, the greater the risk, the greater will be the 
premium required to meet it. A money-lender, of course, charges more 
where the debt is not well secured. The better the security, the 
lower the rate. 

3. The business of money-lending is even yet, though far less in- 
tensely than formerly, the subject of popular odium. To repay a 
person adopting the business for this disagreeable adjunct to it, a rate 
of profit, or interest, is charged higher than could be obtained by in- 
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‘vesting money in ways not subject to a similar social stigma. Men 
cannot be expected to undergo humiliation of this kind for nothing. 
Formerly, when the feeling was so strong that hardly any but Jews 
could be induced to become “ money-lending dogs,” as the common 
phrase went, it had an immense effect in raising the rate of inter- 
est. Now, when the feeling is comparatively feeble, it operates but 
slightly. So long, however, as any stigma exists, so long will an ex- 
tra rate be charged as compensation. 

In special cases other elementscome in. In pawnbroking, for in- 
stance, a part of what goes under the general name of interest is to 
cover rent of the premises, care of the goods left in pledge, and insur- 
ing them against fire. 

This analysis will of itself be sufficient to indicate to many the im- 
policy of attempting to tie down to a fixed limit a thing affected by 
such varying circumstances. 

The modes in which usury laws operate to raise the rate of interest 
are principally three : 

1. Many capitalists who invest in loans are unwilling to run the risk 
of evading the law, and finding that they can use their money more 
profitably in other ways than in loaning it at the legal rate, withdraw 
it from the loan market. The supply decreases ; the demand remains 
the same. Everyone knows that, with other commodities, the inevit- 
able consequence is a rise in the price. So will it be with money, 
which has no peculiar or occult virtue to protect it against the oper- 
ation of the laws of supply and demand. 

2. The capitalists who are left in the field, being those who are 
willing to break the law, are inevitably the less scrupulous and con- 
scientious of the class. What the worst of this kind are need not be 
described ; they are too well known. As a rule, their demands are 
limited only by the necessities of those whose misfortune it is to fall 
into their hands. So far from being satisfied with six per cent, the 
legal limit in New York State, they will exact sixty if they can get it. 
The more conscientious class of lenders being driven from the field by 
the operation of the law, the pressure of their competition is removed, 
and the others have no check upon their avarice. So that, not only 
is the rate of interest still further raised in this way, but borrowers 
are consigned to the tender mercies of the hardest of the lending 
class—the Shylocks who, in default of payment, will exact their full 
pound of flesh without remorse. 

3. Borrowers burdened with a tender conscience will not take ad- 
vantage of the law, but, as a point of honor, will, rather than break 
their plighted word, pay to the uttermost whatever they promise, 
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Those who do take advantage of such laws are the less delicately con- 
scientious, who are not particular about violating their contracts, no 


matter how solemnly these may have been entered into. They will” 


agree to pay any interest that may be asked, but when the time comes 
will pay only what the law compels, A money-lender who knows his 
business will commonly arrange matters so that this shall be whatever 
has been agreed on. The ingenuity of the class has not often been at 
a loss for means to do this. It will sometimes happen, however, that 
the borrower will be able to take advantage of the law, and that only 
the legal rate will be recoverable. In New York State this is six per 
cent. What will be the result? Suppose the natural or market rate 
of interest is ten per cent, and that the law is taken advantage of in 
one-half the cases, in the other half the borrower paying, either of his 
own accord or from compulsion, the rate agreed on. All borrowers 
must, at the time of loan, be treated alike, and charged a rate suffi- 
ciently high to pay the natural one of ten per cent on the average. 
By the supposition, one-half will pay only the legal rate of six per 
cent. To make up the deficiency, then, it is obvious that fourteen 
must be got from the other half. Thus the law, in attempting to 
lower the rate from ten to six, will increase it tofourteen. This would 
be the rise in theory. In practice, however, it would be greater ; for, 
in so uncertain a case, the lender would take care to charge a rate suf- 
ficient to cover all contingencies, so that any difference would be in his 
own favor. This uncertainty would cause the rate to go as high, prob- 
ably, as twenty, from this cause alone. The result would then be that 
half the borrowers would pay six, and thé other half twenty, making 
an average of thirteen in place of ten, which it would be without the 
law. And what is especially to be noticed is, that the extra rate will be 
paid by the more scrupulously honest portion of the borrowing class. 

A familiar illustration of the same principle is that of the tailor 
who gives long credits, charging extra prices to cover the risk of bad 
debts, so that his honest customers pay not only for their own clothes, 
but for those of the dishonest customers also. 

It is clear, then, that the effect of usury laws is to raise the rate of 
interest in favor of the worst class of lenders, and at the expense of 
the best class of borrowers. Illustrations of their effect are not want- 
ing. Bentham, writing in Russia, in 1787, and speaking of that 
country from personal knowledge, says: “The rate fixed by law is 
five per cent ; many people lend money ; and nobody at that rate ; the 
lowest ordinary rate, upon the very best real security, is eight per cent ; 
nine and even ten, upon such security, are common.” * Storch, the 


* Defence of Usury, Letter VIL. 
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Russian economist, also points out that when the Empress Catherine 
passed an ordinance having the object of lowering interest from six 
per cent to five, it had the effect of raising it to seven. Similarly, 
when Louis XV., of France, passed an edict to reduce the rate from 
five to four, he caused it to rise to six. In England, in Adam Smith’s 
time, while the legal rate was restricted to five per cent, the law was 
evaded, and the actual rate raised to eight per cent, “and sometimes a 
great deal more,” by drawing and redrawing bills of exchange, a device 
which was called “raising money by circulation.”* Canada affords 
another striking illustration. In 1858, just before the abolition of 
the usury laws, when the legal limit was six per cent, the actual rate 
on first-class mortgage security was from twenty-five to thirty per - 
cent. This is a notorious fact, well known to every lawyer and capi- 
talist in the habit of dealing with mortgages at that time. The repeal 
of the law caused an immediate fall in the rate, which in the next few 
years went down to fifteen ; and the rate continued steadily to de- 
scend till it reached six or seven per cent, which has been the rate 
for the past ten or fifteen years. This enormous difference is almost 
solely due to the repeal of the law, which had the immediate effect of 
attracting large masses of capital from England and Scotland into the 
Canadian loan market. 

In New York State the law isin a chronic condition of evasion, even 
by bankers themselves. The market-rate of interest being often much 
higher than the legal rate of six per cent, when a merchant applies 
to a bank fora loan, the bank sends him to a bill-broker, who en- 
dorses the note, charges twenty per cent or so for the needless 
accommodation, and divides up the extra interest with the bank. A 
repeal of the law would at once put a stop to this system, doing away 
with the necessity of the middleman, who is brought in solely to 
evade the law, and would of course bring about a corresponding fall 
_in the rate of interest. 

Similar or other methods of evading the law are, no doubt, prac- 
tised in every State in the Union in which usury laws are in force. 
In Illinois all interest above eight per cent is illegal. The way in 
which the law is evaded is thus described by Mr. Daniel R. Goodloe, 
in the Forum for November last, p. 351 : 

“ The total number of real estate mortgages in Illinois, in 1887, apart 
from those on city lots, was 92,777, for the amount of $142,400,000. 

The overdue interest was $4,919,754, and the total indebtedness of the 
farmers, therefore, was $147,320,000. The number of acres mort- 


* Wealth of Nations, Book II., ch. 2, ‘‘Of Money considered as a particular 
Branch of the general Stock of the Society.” 
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gaged was 8,082,794, and the rate of interest was about 64 per cent. 
But of course the interest ‘nominated in the bond’ was not all. The 
agent who negotiates a loan charges up to the borrower all the expen- 
ses of deeds, promissory notes, and abstracts of title furnished by a 
competent firm that makes a business of searching records and giving 
certificates ; and to these items the agent adds a liberal fee for him- 
self ; so that the interest, in one form or another, will rarely fall be- 
low ten per cent.” 

Is it wonderful that, between the upper millstone of the protective 
tariff and the lower millstone of usury laws, the poor freehold far- 
mer of this country is being ground out of existence, and the feudal 
landlord is taking his place ? 

Probably the country where the average rate of interest is lowest is 
England, where the usury laws were abolished nearly forty years ago, 
and where there is perhaps more freedom of borrowing and lending 
than in any other country. The usual rate at the Bank of England is 
from two to three per cent. In that country, at least, it seems to be 
finally recognized, even by politicians, that the true and only way to 
reduce the rate of interest to its lowest point is to leave capital and 
borrowers and lenders to the free and unrestricted operation of the 
natural laws which govern them. 

Another serious mischief chargeable against usury laws is their 
effect in retarding the development and industrial progress of a 
country. The main element of progress in a new and sparsely set- 
tled country is the opening up of new branches of industry and new 
channels of trade. These, because new and untried, are necessarily 
more hazardous than the old and well-tried ones. Now, capitalists 
will not lend their money for investment in enterprises of extra haz- 
ard without an inducement in the shape of extra interest, which, 
being prevented by the law, the consequences is that new branches of 
industry languish for want of the necessary support. In Canada, the 
abolition of the usury laws was followed almost immediately by the 
rapid development of such hazardous enterprises as those connected 
with petroleum, salt, and mining for gold and other minerals. In 
Mohammedan nations the religious prejudice against usury is still 
as strong as ever, their religion absolutely forbidding the receiving 
of any interest. In Catholic countries the same feeling is still much 
stronger than in Protestant ones. Compare, then, the industrial 
and commercial torpor of Turkey and Spain with the life and activ- 
ity of England and Canada. It has been shown what the popular 
doctrine with regard to interest was during the Middle Ages. There 
is no need to show further, how, during that long night, and while the 
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doctrine reigned supreme, almost the whole frame of industry, trade, 
and commerce shrivelled up and withered beneath the curse of its 
blighting influence, and was paralyzed into a stillness as of death. 

Another charge which must be brought against these laws is, that 
they are an infringement on the rights of property and the freedom 
of the individual, being an attempt to dictate the terms on which a 
man shall deal with his own, and on which two men, perfectly cap- 
able of judging of their own best interests, shall make their money 
contracts. 

A final charge against these laws is that they impair the morals of 
the people. The systematic evasion of a bad law, by producing a 
contempt for that particular law, tends to bring all law, good as well 
as bad, into contempt, and to convert a law-abiding people into a 
nation of law-breakers. 

In short, in whatever aspect usury laws are regarded, they are seen 
to be productive of mischief, and mischief only ; they belong to the 
same class with those which were frequently passed in days gone by 
to regulate wages and the price of food. The same evils and the 
same inherent absurdity belong to both. 

It is a custom with the people of this country to boast that they 
are the freest in the world ; and in evidence of the fact that freedom 
sheds its refulgent rays from this country upon all the rest of the 
benighted nations of the earth, a gigantic statue of ‘ Liberty enlight- 
ening the World” is perched upon a rock in New York Harbor. 
The boast isa vain one. England still leads the world in freedom 
as she does in intellect ; and her action in the matter of usury laws 
is only one among many instances that might be cited in proof of 
the assertion. Another instance is that of protection, which she cast 
off, adopting freedom of trade in its place, over forty years ago. 

‘No; so long, at least, as the McKinley act remains in force, Bar- 
tholdi’s goddess, like the stricken Cesar at the base of Pompey’s 
statue, should in her mantle muffle up her face, and turn her torch ; 
downward ; or, better still, a wall three hundred feet high should be | 
built around her, symbolical of the Chinese wall of “protection ” 
which that act has erected round the whole country. 

For, in this country, with “liberty” on our lips, we have despot- 
ism on our statute books. There is less real freedom in the United 
States than in any other Anglo-Saxon community on earth—whether 
it be in England, Canada, Australia, or South Africa. The people of 
this country—those at least who live in the larger cities—suffer from 
at least five degrading despotisms: 1. The despotism of a tyranni- 
cal and brutal police, who arrest and club and shoot on the slightest 
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or on no provocation. 2. The despotism of an insolent, scurrilous, 
mendacious, and libellous press, from the spies and Paul Prys of 
which the privacy and good name of no man or woman are sacred. 
One of its latest infamies was its treatment of Kemmler’s execution 
by electricity. 3. The despotism of trusts and of rings of manufact- 
urers, who, by bribery and corruption, get so-called protective laws 
passed for the purpose of robbing the masses of the people and con- 
verting themselves into millionaires of the Andrew Carnegie stripe, to 
spend the wealth ground out of the overtaxed people here in ostenta- 
tion and luxury in foreign countries. 4. The despotism of the ward 
politician, the heeler, the boss, the machine, and their creature, the 
mob, by whom American cities are more infamously misgoverned 
than any other municipalities in Christendom. On this subject Mr. 
Andrew D. White’s article on “The Government of American Cities,” 
in the December Forum, is worthy the attentive study and sober re- 
flection of all patriotic Americans. 5. The despotism of cranks and 


fanatics, who enact, along with other similar legislation, so-called 


prohibition laws and laws against usury, dictating to grown-up men 
and women, supposed to be free and of sound minds, what liquids 
they shall drink, and what money bargains they shall make. 

The people of this country object to take instruction from Eng- 
land, no matter how valuable the lessons of,her fifteen hundred years 
of experience may be. But while they thus decline to clothe them- 
selves intellectually in her newest and best garments, they do not 
object to putting on her cast-off rags—and our protection laws and 
usury laws are specimens of them. They are more: these usury laws 
which still disgrace the statute books of so many States of this Union 
are not only the intellectual cast-off rags of England, they are also 
the old clothes of medizvalism and the Dark Ages, when supersti- 
tion, and ignorance, and spiritual despotism reigned supreme. 


Freverick T. Jones. 
NEw YORK. 
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A WAVERING, misty sweep of greenish gray, 
A sullen landscape, and the flying clouds 
All gray and white like party-colored shrouds, 
A chill east wind, a sobbing drift of rain, 
A heart that wakes to dull, returning pain— 
And so is ushered in another day. 
Parne. 
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THE WOMEN OF LOUISIANA. 


Woman, if left free to obey the noble instincts implanted in her 
heart by the Creator, and not checked or perverted by evil influences 
or circumstances, has seldom failed in any civilized country, particu- 
larly where Christianity prevails, to’ splendidly accomplish the part 
assigned to her sex in helping onward the progressive destinies of the 
human race. History relates what she has done, in more than one 
commonwealth, at greater sacrifices and with more sublime self-abne- 
gation than could have been expected of the beautiful fragility of her 
organization, and demonstrates that she knows, as expressed by 
Milton, 

‘* How to begin, how to accomplish best, 
Her end of being on earth and mission high.” 


But this theme would be a vast one. Our purpose on the present 
occasion is to narrow down our remarks to the women of Louisiana, 
who yield in merit to none of their sex elsewhere, and to please our- 
self with a rapid examination of the manner in which they performed 
their mission in the past, and perform it in the present, together with 
a bird’s-eye view of what is expected of them in the future. When 
we survey the field over which we have to travel we see on the right 
and left of the path more flowers blooming with the limpid dew of 
heaven on their leaves and perfuming a pure and serene atmosphere 
than we can discover repulsive weeds and intruding briers to be 
eradicated. 

The colonial period of Louisiana’s existence embraced a little over 
a century—from 1700 to 1803. The first Europeans who landed on 
this virgin soil and proclaimed that they took possession of it in the 
name of France had a mighty and incessant struggle to encounter. 
The spirit of the wilderness rose up in arms against them, and indig- 
nant at being surprised in the rough nudity of her primitive condi- 
tion, called to her assistance the combined forces of the elements to 
repel the advance of the crusaders of civilization. The natives of the 
forests—the red men—stood behind every tree with their scalping- 
knives, their tomahawks, and their unerring arrows. The Mississippi 
—the father of rivers—who held in the grasp of his hand a deluge 
which he could use at will, raised his voice of thunder and summoned 
the bost of his irresistible waves, that came rushing down from thou- 
sands of miles, to sweep away those whom the primordial inhabitants 
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of his banks called the “white faces.” Hurricanes after hurricanes, 
with their tempestuous breath, frequently destroyed what the new- 
comers had done to secure food and shelter. In proportion as the axe 
attacked and cut down the interminable forests which stood in the 
way of cultivation, the sun became more scorching, and poured down 
on the unacclimated laborer what seemed to him to bea flood of 
fire. Insects swarmed about him, and pitted his skin with multitu- 
dinous bites. His sleep at night was disturbed by an indescribable 
variety of the most dismal and terror-arousing noises ; the swamps 
assumed daily a more hideous aspect, on which-his imagination dwelt 
with increasing horror; they exhaled miasmas fatal to the human 
frame, which it debilitated, if not destroyed at once; and to cap the 
climax of misery, gaunt famine incessantly knocked at the door of 
every family. 

During those early times history shows that woman was true to her 
mission. She courageously underwent every privation ; she braved 
the unsparing fury of the merciless Indian; she encountered with 
unyielding firmness, and with all the devotion of filial, conjugal, and 
maternal love, the insidious attacks of unknown diseases, and braced 
herself up to resist the influence of an enervating climate. She nursed 
the sick, she toiled with the strong, she provided for the satisfaction 
of domestic wants ; she worked with the needle, she worked with the 
hoe, without complaint. With incredible endurance, fortitude, and 
patience she met all the exigencies and trials of the most painful 
life, whether she lived on isolated patches of land in the country, 
where she was deprived of all the comforts of social intercourse, or in 
the marshy village of New Orleans, thus described in 1727 by an eye- 
witness : 

“The village of New Orleans, not being protected by a levee, is 
subject to annual inundations, and presents no better aspect than 
that of a vast sink, or sewer. The waters of the Mississippi and of 
Lake Pontchartrain meet at a ridge of high land which, by their 
common deposits, they have formed between Bayou St. John and 
New Orleans. The village is surrounded by a large ditch, and fenced 
in by sharp-pointed stakes wedged close together. For the purposes 
of draining, a ditch runs along the four sides of every square, and 
every lot in every square is also ditched all round, causing New 
Orleans to look very much like a microscopic caricature of Venice. 
Musketoes buzz, and enormous frogs croak incessantly, in concert 
with other indescribable sounds; tall reeds and grasses of every 
variety grow in the streets and in the yards, so as to interrupt all 
communication, and offer a safe retreat and places of concealment to 
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enormous reptiles and wild beasts, and to malefactors, who, protected 
by these impenetrable jungles, commit with impunity all sorts of evil 
deeds.” 

Among the women who lived in such a place, or on some farms 
distant from each other, or even in trading-posts located among the 
Indians, without any protection or guaranty for their lives or property 
against the capricious whims of those savages, there were some who 
belonged to the noblest families of France. They had followed their 
husbands or their fathers, who, being younger sons, had, according 
to the law of primogeniture, but a small share in the heritage of their 
parents, and were compelled to cut their way to fortune with the 
sword, and by embarking in all sorts of adventures whenever tempted 
by a chance of success. These women, like those of a humbler rank, 
had to fulfil duties that tried their souls and their physical faculties 
to the utmost. But they were equal to all emergencies. When the 
occasion demanded it they became nurses, sisters of charity, minis- 
tering angels, who brought sunshine to their pinched households. 
Whenever, by dint of industry and economy, they had acquired the 
necessary means, they had the good sense and firmness, however 
painful it might be to conquer the natural weakness of the maternal 
heart, to separate themselves for years from their sons and daughters, 
and send them to France to be properly educated. 

This state of things lasted about seventy years, while the colony 
was making but slow progress; and such was the simplicity of the 
mode of living in those days that, when the Spaniards finally took 
possession of Louisiana in 1769, put to death six of her most distin- 
guished citizens for the alleged crime of rebellion, and confiscated all 
their property, an official inventory shows what was the furniture of 
the house of one of them on the plantation where he resided—a mod- 
est house in which contentedly dwelt his wife, a De la Chaise, issued 
from a family whose name is historical, and whose power had been 
great at the court of Louis XIV., through Father Lachaise, the cele- 
brated confessor of that monarch. These were the articles found in 
the bedchamber of the high-born dame : 

‘‘ A cypress bedstead, three feet wide by six in length, with a mat- 
tress of corn shucks and one of feathers on the top, a bolster of corn 
shucks, and a coarse cotton counterpane or quilt manufactured prob- 
ably by the lady herself or by her servants ; six chaits of cypress 
wood, with straw bottoms ; several candlesticks holding candles made 
of the common green wax of the country,” etc. 

The other apartments were not more splendidly furnished, and from 
the description given of the house itself it must have looked very 
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much like one of those humble and unpainted small wooden struct- 
ures which are to be seen to this day at many points on the banks of 
the Mississippi, and in the Attakapas and Opelousas parishes, and 
which are called ‘“‘ Acadian houses.” Thus lived the women of the 
epoch in the French colony of Louisiana, and when they died, the fa- 
mous epitaph of the Roman matron might rightfully have been in- 
scribed on their tombs: “ Domum mansit, lanam fecit, casta vixit ;” 
which means, literally translated, “‘She remained at home, she wove 
wool, she lived chaste.” 

A new era opened with the advent of the Spanish domination. 
Money came with regular affluence from Mexico; the population, the 
commerce, the agriculture of the colony progressed rapidly until its 
cession to the United States in 1803. During the thirty-three years 
of Spanish rule, increasing wealth opened the door to many comforts 
and to the gratification of the social wants of civilization, and even 
gave rise gradually to a certain degree of luxury in the mode of liv- 
ing. Still the women of Louisiana, although no longer forced to en- 
dure the hardships which had been inflicted on the past generations, 
kept up to the level of the high standard of those domestic virtues 
and qualities of which their predecessors had given such striking ex- 
amples. They were faithful wives, dutiful daughters, the tenderest of 
mothers, and perhaps their only fault was to carry their maternal 
love to such a degree of intensity that it became a weakness that pre- 
vented them from exercising at home over their children, particularly 
over their sons, the discipline which should have been imposed on 
them from the cradle. As to hospitality, they observed its rites with 
an effusion of the heart and a grace of manner of which foreigners 
visiting the country have spoken with enthusiasm. So attractive did 
they prove themselves to be that most of the Spanish governors and 
other officials, although their residence in Louisiana was to be only 
temporary, were tempted to marry into Creole families, where they 
saw all the duties imposed on women performed with easy simplic- 
ity, without effort, as a matter of course, and with an observance of 
conjugal fidelity which made the breach of it an exceptional event, 
an unaccountable deviation from the traditional path of moral recti- 
tude. The women who gave their hands in matrimonial alliance to 
those foreign dignitaries of whom we have spoken, being transported 
out of their native land, astonished the polished societies into which 
they were introduced by the elegance and propriety of their deport- 
ment, their alluring and indescribable sweetness of manners, and the 
intuitive, ready perception which made them adapt themselves at 
once to the circumstances of their new‘position. One of them, a Max- 
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ent, marrying the Count of Galvez, and becoming vice-queen of Mex- 
ico, accomplished her exalted mission with as much appropriateness 
of conduct as if she had been born to royalty, and with such an 
adaptation of mind and heart to her task that it excited general ad- 
miration and was long remembered. 

In 1803 Louisiana became a possession of the United States, anda 
territorial Government was established, with Claiborne as Governor. 
He, soon after, having become acquainted with the population, wrote, 
in 1805, to the Secretary of State, at Washington : “No man enter- 
tains a greater regard for the ancient inhabitants of Louisiana than 
myself, and more appreciates their private virtues.” This testimo- 
nial proves that woman in Louisiana, from the beginning, had done her 
duty and performed faithfully her mission ; for in those communities 
where the private virtues of the citizens are so striking that they are 
a subject of remark and commendation, it may safely be inferred that 
this could not have happened without the assistance and co-operation 
of woman. To her is confided the purity of the household and the 
sanctity of the domestic altar. Her relation to man is such that her 
conscience becomes a part of his own, and whenever this additional 
moral support, provided by the Creator, fails him, either from perver- 
sion or from some other cause, his complete degradation becomes a 
question of time. History teaches us that wherever woman remains 
true to herself and to her sacred mission, which is to watch over 
the education of the soul and mind of man from the cradle upward, 
and to qualify him for the discharge of the private and public duties 
that are assigned to him, then and there virtue, prosperity, honor, 
glory bless the happy land. 

Another testimonial of confidence in the women of our ancient pop- 
ulation was given by the first American Governor of Louisiana, who 
chose a wife from their midst, in imitation of his Spanish predeces- 
sors. Having lost her, he repeated the experiment. General Wilkin- 
son, snbasetelily commander-in-chief of the army of the United 
States, but then joint commissioner with Claiborne to take posses- 
sion of Louisiana, also entered into the like conjugal alliance with one 
of the daughters of our ancient families, whose virtues were so con- 
spicuous and so admiringly recognized. 

But it is in the days of danger, in the hours of the severest trials, 
when the sky, in the moral as well as in the material sense, is dark 
with the coming storm, when the lurid horizon threatens, when the 
lightning flashes and leaps from cloud to cloud, when peals after 
peals of thunder announce the wrath of the elements of social and 
political disorder, that the soul of woman, in beautiful contrast with 
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her physical weakness, shines the brightest and the strongest—a soul 
by which she is qualified for her grand mission on earth. Thus, in 
1814 and 1815, when a powerful enemy was at the gates of New Or- 
leans, what did the women of Louisiana? Were they oblivious of 
the obligations imposed upon them by the nobility of the soul which 
was their sacred inheritance? Were they recreant to the traditions 
of their sex, consecrated by a long series of ages, and recorded in the 
annals of all nations? General Andrew Jackson will answer this 
question. On January 27, 1815, after the victory of the 8th of that 
month, he wrote to Nicolas Girod, the Mayor of the city, a letter 
in which he said : 

“Seldom in any country so much cause has been given for deserved 
praise. While the young were in the field and arrested the progress 
of the foe, the aged watched over the city and maintained its internal 
peace, and even the softer sex encouraged their husbands and brothers 
to remain at the post of danger and duty. Not content with exert- 
ing for the noblest purpose that powerful influence which is given to 
them by nature, and which in your countrywomen is rendered irre- 
sistible by accomplishments and beauty, they showed themselves 
capable of higher efforts, and actuated by patriotism and humanity, 
they clothed, “by their own labor, and protected from the inclemency 
of the season the men who had marched from a distant State to guard 
them from insults. In the name of those brave men, I beg you, sir, 
to convey to them the tribute of our admiration and thanks ; assure 
them that the distant sons and daughters of those whom they have 
succored will remember them in their prayers, and that for myself, 
no circumstance of this important campaign touches me with more 
exquisite pleasure than that I have been enabled to lead back to 
them, with so few exceptions, the husbands, brothers, and other rel- 
atives of whom such women only are worthy.” 

Congress was not slow in passing the following resolutions: 
“That the brave Louisianians had deserved well of the whole peo- 
ple of the United States ; that Congress entertains a high sense of 
the generosity, benevolence, and humanity displayed by the people 
of New Orleans, in voluntarily offering the best accommodations in 
their power, and giving the kindest attention to the wounded, not 
only of our own army, but also to the wounded prisoners of the van- 
quished foe.” 

Who gave the kindest attention to the wounded, not only of our 
own army, but also to the wounded prisoners of the vanquished foe ? 

It was principally the women of Louisiana, who, magnanimously 
forgetful of the famous parole and countersign of the invading army 
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on the 8th of January, “ Booty and Beauty,” proved themselves true 
to the merciful mission of their sex. 

On December 23, 1814, when the news of the unexpected 
presence of the British army near New Orleans reached the city late 
in the afternoon and foreshadowed a night of horrors, there was a 
moment when the heroic nature of our women was dramatically man- — 
ifested. At first they seemed to be appalled at the imminence of the 
danger and its foreseen consequences, and their eyes brimmed full 
with tears. Suddenly the beat of the drum was heard; it was the 
uniformed companies of the military of New Orleans, rapidly march- 
ing from the banks of Bayou St. John, in the rear of the city, 
where they had been encamped, to what is now known as Jackson 
Square, and thence to proceed to meet the enemy. As these 
citizen warriors passed through the streets, the women, who, a minute 
before, looked so apprehensive and ready to yield to a very natural 
sentiment of terror, rushed out on the balconies and greeted the 
serried columns that briskly moved forward with bold determination. 
These apparently weak and timid beings were instantly transformed. 
Their tears vanished, their countenances smiled and assumed an ex- 
pression of cheerfulness and even ofenthusiasm. They waved their 
handkerchiefs and sent kisses to their fathers, husbands, and brothers. 
This demonstration as answered with cheers prophetic of victory. 

In 1846, on the breaking out of the Mexican war, when it was 
understood that the small army of General Taylor was in imminent 
danger on the banks of the Rio Grande, “an absorbing, energetic 
sentiment of duty to the country,” wrote Governor Isaac Johnson 
to the Secretary of State at Washington, “‘possessed the hearts and 
minds of the entire community. The judge deserted the bench, the 
lawyer his clients, the planter his fields, the physician his patients, 
the merchant his counting-house, the mechanic his workshop, and 
the minister of the Gospel his pulpit, to respond to the proclama- 
tion for volunteers, and thousands rushed to the rescue.” 

Those brave men certainly deserved a great deal of credit, but let 
it be recorded that, as usual, the women of Louisiana fanned the fire 
of patriotism which blazed on that occasion, and which will illumine 
forever the pages of our history. All that they could do they did 
with enthusiastic eagerness. As Secretary of State we were then 
closely connected with the Executive Department, and we can attest 
that more than one woman, delicate and frail in body, but strong and 
heroic in spirit, called on the Governor to offer her services in any 
department in which her assistance might be efficient. Nay, some of 
them earnestly expressed the desire and the hope that their husbands, 
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brothers, or sons should be sent, in preference to others, to the field 
of honor and danger. 

From the year 1812, when Louisiana became a State, and a mem- 
ber of the greatest republic of modern times, to the year 1861, of 
Secession memory, there had been almost half a century of uninter- 
rupted prosperity, with the exception of a few of those transient 
financial crises which are inevitable vicissitudes in the run of human 
affairs. We had princely merchants and princely planters, and the 
bulk of our population was in such a state of affluence that what is 
now understood as poverty was a thing which the imagination could 
not realize as a possibility in Louisiana. It would have been hard to 
suppose that anybody lacking food, clothing, and shelter, or wanting 
work, would not have been relieved and not have obtained what he 
needed without travelling far from his immediate neighborhood. 

Hence it would not have been astonishing if amid the delights 
of this Capua on American soil, in a soft and almost caressing cli- 
mate, relaxing the mind and body, men and women should have 
abandoned themselves to the blandishments of a luxurious repose, 
physically and intellectually. Perhaps a too exclusive reliance was 
placed on the labor of the numerous slaves who tilled our fertile soil 
and ministered to our household comforts. Perhaps in those haleyon 
days the parents of successive generations forgot too much to train 
them for the stormy days of disaster and adversity. Perhaps the 
heart of the mother became too indulgent to enforce upon her off- 
spring a discipline which she thought too harsh, while intent on 
strewing their beds not only with roses without thorns, but even 
without a rumple in the leaves. Hence there arose a standing re- 
proach against us—a reproach which was daily cast in our teeth by 
our Northern and Western associates inthe Union. We were said, 
both men and women, to be lazy, indolent, incapable of either men- 
tal or manual labor, and therefore incapable of providing for a bare 
existence if deprived of our slaves. This opinion: bred contempt for 
us in certain quarters, and led to the heaping of incessant insults 
upon our devoted heads, and to the invasion of rights secured to us, 
as we thought, by the Federal compact. 

At last the moment came when the Southern States were goaded 
into action for self-protection against what they considered flagrant 
encroachments, and for the maintenance of their self-respect and dig- 
nity, which had been outraged by the contemptuous phrase so well 
known: ‘That happen what might, and under no circumstances of 
affront, could the weak and defenceless South be kicked out of the 
Union.” The South seceded, however, and a civil war of four years 
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ensued, during which the women of Louisiana showed a heroism, a 
sublime devotion to the cause they had embraced, and a power of 
patient endurance that were never excelled in any country or in any 
age. They strove to the utmost, and as far as human efforts could 
go, to clothe, to feed, to nurse those that had gone to the battle-field 
in obedience to what they considered their duty at the time. Those 
frail and delicate beings would have continued the struggle much 
longer, if possible, with that tenacity of purpose which their sex alone 
exhibits when that purpose springs from the heart. They made no 
concessions to the exigencies of defeat ; they remained unsubdued, at 
least in spirit, and it was to break down that spirit that there was 
issued against them in New Orleans, by General Butler, the famous 
proclamation that excited the indignation of the civilized world. If 
now, for the sake of peace and conciliation, they have pardoned the 
indignities of the past; if they have softened the resentment which 
had taken root in the profoundest depths of their hearts ; and if that 
resentment is not permitted to be revived in all its intensity by the 
remembrance of destroyed blessings and by the recurrence of daily 
sufferings and acute privations, there cannot be a better proof of the 
generous magnanimity of which they are capable. But the tender 
and affectionate zeal with which they continue to decorate the tombs 
of those who died in the struggle shows how dear to them was the 
cause which is forever lost. 

To do full justice to the women of Louisiana, we feel bound to add 
that, if their virtues and heroism offered a grand spectacle during the 
colossal conflict: to which we have alluded, yet, after the complete 
subjugation of their State, their deportment has been even more ad- 
mirable than during the war. When the hope of success no longer 
sustained them, when the whole country was nothing but ruin and 
desolation, when wealth had taken flight, when the most hideous 
poverty sat shivering on the cold ashes of every hearth, there was no 
moaning, no complaint, no lamentation. With almost superhuman 
fortitude they tried to make the most of their terrible situation. 
They shrank from pity ; they asked for work—work of any kind—and 
not for alms. Those who could not get the honest food of hard labor 
withered silently ; they had known how to live, they knew how to- 
die. They made no sign of distress; they did not tell the secret of 
their pallid cheeks; they said they were sick—sick from unknown 
causes ; their thin shadows passed away, and the mortality list had to 
record many deaths, not from starvation, oh, no! but from debility. 
Many who had been reared in the lap of luxury resorted to manual, 
when they could not obtain intellectual, labor. As best they could, 
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notwithstanding their delicate frames, they attended to the field of 
corn or cotton; they hoed in the garden; they weni, if not cheer- 
fully, at least resolutely, to the dairy and to the poultry-yard. They 
plied the needle, they cooked, they washed and scrubbed ; they left 
their homes and sought employment in public and private institu- 
tions; they became clerks, bookkeepers, saleswomen, factory hands, 
and all this without murmur. Some even sought menial situations, 
which were not granted, because, no doubt, it would have been too 
painful for the employer to accept the services of such employés. To 
the eternal honor of our women, for their own support, or the sup- 
port of their families, every sacrifice, even of legitimate pride, was 
readily made; every humiliation was submitted to; no evidence of 
grief was permitted to escape, no sob to break out, no countenance 
to look dejected, especially when in the presence of fathers, husbands, , 
and brothers. If they shed tears, it was in secret—such inward 
tears—such tears of blood as trickle down from a crushed heart, drop 
by drop, and are never revealed to those whom such a sight might 
grieve and discourage. But other eyes than those of man see many 
things that are concealed from him. The tears of a noble and pure 
soul, which are sé frequently shed in the solitary agony of hidden 
distress, do not reach the earth in their fall. They are swept by an 
angel's wing and carried upward to be deposited as celestial pearls 
in the jewel-casket of the treasury of heaven. 

During long years after the surrender of Lee, Louisiana was in a 
deplorable condition. But to this day her women have never ceased 
to give the example of unyielding fortitude and indefatigable indus- 
try, defying despair and resolved on final success in their arduous 
and self-imposed task. If their former slaves are gone, what of that ? 
They will gain by the apparent loss. To be the masters and mis- 
tresses of those ignorant creatures, and to take care of them, was 
nothing but a disguised servitude for their owners. Now, free from 
this peculiar bondage of duty to an inferior race—a bondage that 
took up too much of their time and energies—the women of Loui- 
siana are rising daily to a higher degree of excellence, whose pres- 
tige is irresistible and makes them a social power to be admired, and 
to be invoked even by the other sex as an indispensable aid in 
almost every field of labor and enterprise. 

We personally have no doubt that it is possible for our women to 
make Louisiana the peer of the most favored among the other States 
in the Union by continuing to exert their social influence to the 
utmost in forming benevolent associations, in founding charitable and 
educational institutions, in encouraging literature, in assisting the 
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development of the arts and sciences, and in imparting a healthy 
tone to the moral atmosphere of the commonwealth. What they 
have begun to do in this respect cannot be too highly praised, and 
they will no doubt continue their efforts with that perseverance and 
zeal of the heart with which their sex is so eminently gifted. 

In the preceding pages we have drawn but an incomplete sketch, 
a mere outline, of the qualities and virtues of the women of Louisiana 
in the past and in the present, in peace and in war, in prosperity 
and in adversity, and we have demonstrated that on all occasions, 
under all circumstances, they have never failed to be true to the 
specific mission they had to perform at the time; because with en- 
lightened will and Christian devotion they carried into execution the 
inspirations of the heart and the dictates of duty. We do not hesi- 


. tate to assert that they will be equal to the magnificent part which 


it remains for them to act, by firmly and persistently. giving their 
efficient and powerful assistance, within the sphere of action assigned 
to them by nature, to all the moral, religious, intellectual, and material 
development of which Louisiana is susceptible. 

CuarLes Gayarré, 


NEW ORLEANS. 


WORLD WANDERERS. 


Warner, oh, whither, brothers, can ye say? 
What burning goal in yonder darkness lies ? 
And who are these pale pilgrims, gaunt and gray, 
And these fair shapes with morning in their eyes? 
Whither, oh, whither ?—mile on weary mile, 
And yet no end! Oh, brothers, rest awhile! 


Whither, oh, whither, brothers, ye that weep, 
And clasp wan hands of longing and desire, 
And ye that sing sweet songs, and laugh and leap, 
Ye faces seared with sorrow as with fire— 
Toward what far mountain peak, what happy isle 
Still fare ye on? Oh, brothers, rest awhile! 


Whither, oh, whither, brothers, can ye say? 
‘*We know not what we seek nor where we go; 
But none may pause or linger by the way: 
Onward through shine and shadow, frost and rain 
We fare forever, mile on weary mile— 
World wanderers, we may not rest awhile.” 
Cartes Lorin 
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* SIDNEY LANIER. 


*¢ The Artist’s market is the heart of man, 
The Artist’s price, some little good of man.” 


Ir will be sufficient for the purpose of the present essay toassume _- 


that the readers of this magazine are acquainted with the main out- 
lines of Sidney Lanier’s life; that they know him to have been born 
in Macon, Ga., in 1842, and to have died in North Carolina in 1881 ; 
to have fought a hard battle with disease for fifteen years, during 
which time he labored bravely, with a lover’s passion, in the field of 
literature. They know that for the last ten years of his life his home 
was in Baltimore, that there, following his insistent love for music, 
he became first flute in the Peabody Symphony Orchestra; that be- 
tween 1879 and 1881 he gave two series of lectures in Johns Hopkins 
University, which were afterward published in two volumes, called 
“The Science of English Verse,” and “The Philosophy of the Eng- 
lish Novel ;” and that since his death a volume of his poems, with a 
tender and thoughtful memoir, has been given to the public. 

Lanier’s life clings to one’s mind, and one has much ado not “to go 
hang his head all at one side,” Desdemona-like, and repeat over and 
over again almost the last words he ever uttered : 


** But I fear not, nay, and I fear not the thing to be done ; 
I am strong with the strength of my Lord the Sun: 
How dark, how dark soever the race that must needs be run, 
I am lit with the Sun.” 


These lines bear to one who remembers what manner of man La- ° 
nier was, a sweetness, pathos, and an inner melody that affect one 
like noble strains of music froma master. That life is plainly before 
me now: the high aim to be and to do something worth while ; the 
consciousness, modestly expressed, of possessing more than ordinary 
ability ; the coming of disease which ended only with his death ; the 
titan physical difficulties surmounted in the striving to equip him- 
self for his high calling ; the shifting from place to place to find sur- 
cease from the prostrating hemorrhages ; the days that must be use- 
lessly spent in waiting for returning strength, yet all borne without 
complaint ; the obtaining from an unappreciative public a precarious 
subsistence for his wife and babes, from chance poems and articles 
in papers and magazines ; the living in spite of disease and want in 
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a high region of serene thought, and refusal to abandon his own 
sense of art and work to please the popular taste ; the final, reserved 
recognition from the world; the last fever and the long-expected 
wrench from the earth. Who can say it would have been better if 
Lanier’s lot had been different? In a letter that I received from his 
wife a few years ago, she says: “Perhaps if you had asked him why 
such conflicts were laid upon him, he would have replied, with his 
rare, winning smile in the eyes, with the rare, patient gentleness of 
mouth, ‘It is rough weather that seasons timber.’ But more likely 
he would have turned your thoughts away from himself altogether, 
and led you up to such happy heights as had made you forget for the 
hour that any cross was laid upon him.” His grim wrestler maimed 
him, and sent him in mid-career to the grave, but he went as a 
laureled victor. Pain and want might do their worst on one who 
could write these lines : 


‘* Howe’er thou turnest, wrong Earth! still Love’s in sight ; 
For we are taller than the breadth of night.” 


Sidney Lanier had a beautiful mental equipment. A student of 
him is impressed with the thought of the due proportions of his 
genius and the richness of its furnishing. No strand is wanting in 
this rare soul-life. He had extraordinary power and scope of intelli- 
gence ; extraordinary power of expression ; extraordinary height and* 
insistence of moral aim ; and above all and suffusing all, an intense 
spiritual yearning—Amiel’s and Richter’s and all great souls’ unutter- 
able yearning for the Infinite above us. 

He was eminently intellectual. Something of the German acumen 
and brooding introspection entered into his intellectual composition. 
He studied with the scholar’s avidity the world’s best thought, scien- 
tific and speculative. He had the philosophic as well as the poetic 
cast of mind. It is this quality of profound thoughtfulness that 
makes his poetry a study for one’s serious hours rather than a diver- 
sion for one’s idle ones. It is not easy reading. The mind is con- 
stantly taxed. A phrase frequently contains a treatise. There are 
scientific allusions ; and the results of days of hard study are crowded 
into a sentence. His aim was not to add to that literature which is 
“a substitute for a cigar or a game of dominoes to an idle man.” A 
dialogue of Plato’s, a sonnet of Shakespeare’s, a poem of Brown- 
ing’s, an essay of Emerson’s, or a lecture of Fichte’s is not grasped 
at once ; and it is only after years of diligent study that we come to 
see that it is based in the deepest laws of life, and is to be, therefore, 
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“a thing of beauty and a joy forever.” Lanier was a prodigious 
student, and he eagerly sought to furnish himself with a wide reach 
of exact knowledge. 

In originality and variety of imagery, and in fluent, musical Eng- 
lish he was a master. If we find him sometimes over-languaged, we 
should remember that he had to work between hemorrhages, and had 
no time for painstaking revision. “ His music is not a mere conjura- 
tion of words, but is always wedded to sense. That deft handling of 
words so that they and the thought embrace each other like kindred 
drops, of which Coleridge was so supreme a master in verse, and 
Matthew Arnold in prose, is everywhere to be seen and felt in the 
best of Lanier’s work. 

He had a grace, and a certain companionship with the heart of 
things, that gave him rank with the first-rate minds of the world. 
His tone of high seriousness—to use Matthew Arnold’s phrase—and 
his exquisite delicacy of spiritual insight, united with an unusual 
spiritual hardiness, place him with such souls as Ruskin and Robert- 
son of Brighton. We may say of him what Amiel says of Aurelius: 
“To see all things in God ; to make of one’s own life a,journey to- 
ward the ideal ; to live with gratitude, with devoutness, with gentle- 
ness and courage—this was the splendid aim of Marcus Aurelius.” 
I love to dwell upon this holy fascination of Lanier’s ; this vassalship 
to the Highest, which is both a solemn engagement and a rapture 3 
and when I turn to his poems I find them dominated by it. The 
poem “Individuality ” closes with these lines : 


** Pass Kinsman Cloud, now fair and mild: 
Discharge the will that’s not thine own. 
I work in freedom wild, 
But work as plays a little child, 
Sure of the Father, Self, and Love, alone.” 


One so attuned to wide spaces of reflection and the life of the spirit 
could have no other than the noblest conception of the mission of the 
artist. Here was another poet seriously asserting with Milton that 
“‘he who would aspire to write well hereafter in laudable things, 
ought himself to be a true poem,” to “ have in himself the experience 
and the practice of all that which is praiseworthy.” This thought is 
the burden of the beautiful little poem, “Life and Song,” the closing 
lines of which express the aim and life of our poet: 


‘* His song was only living aloud, 
His work, a singing with his hand.” 
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His whole soul was suffused with love for the deep things of truth 
and goodness. He fixed his eye upon the high ideals of beauty with 
the rapt devotion of an old Greek. He lived in a world of sweet 
sounds, whose kingly and queenly dwellers have hearts like the lute- 
voiced Israfel. 

Lanier’s genius was touched with sadness, but it was the lofty sad- 
ness of one who sees the goal toward which he strives ever above him. 
There was nothing fragile or yielding in him. He had a Miltonic 


robustness. He sought to be his own ideal, catholic man, 


—‘ who hath mightily won 
God out of knowledge, and good out of infinite pain, 
And sight out of blindness, and purity out of a stain.” 


He had the home-sickness of the soul of Guerin and Novalis, but 
he had a staunchness they had not. He had their exquisite sense of 
nature in her secret and deeper meanings, united with a profound 
insight into man’s interior, spiritual world. Their names.dwell with 
us like a sweet, sad music; his name dwells with us like a sad, yet 
invigorating music. 

How short was his stay! Like the bird that is driven into our warm 
room from the stormy night, and that sings for us before it departs 
in the morning a few strangely sweet songs, Lanier came to us from 
the Great Invisible ; he tarried only for a night, while from the world 
of music in which his soul was inswathed he breathed forth a few 
beautifully noble melodies ; and then away. 

G. D. Brack. 


YELLOw SPRINGS, O. 


THE LAKE REGION OF WISCONSIN. 


From a varied point of view, America is pre-eminently the scenic 
spot of all God’s grand creations. There is but one Niagara, but one 
Grand Cajion of the Colorado, but one great system of oceanic lakes. 

Nothing can be more interesting than the contrasting emotions of 
the foreigner from the hour he lands in New York to the time he 
arrives in San Francisco. He first gets a view of the rolling country 
of the Atlantic seaboard, then suddenly his eyes swim with senti- 
ment as he gazes upon the grand sight of the Alleghanies and the 
Blue Ridge. Art itself could not be more picturesque. Suddenly 
his enthusiasm receives a severe check as he launches upon that por- 
tion of our country that goes by the name of the Mississippi Basin, 
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but which, be it remembered, is the garden spot of America. The 
journey across the plains is tiresome and monotonous, though, thanks 
to the American enterprise and genius, he can fly across without any 
inconvenience. All romance departs through the window of his car 
from the time he leaves the Mississippi to that when he reaches the 
foothills of Colorado. But then, how richly he feels himself repaid 
for his time and trouble when he sees in the distance the noble peaks 
of the Rockies lifting their heads above the clouds! For once in his 
life he feels that he has seen Nature in her grandest phase. From 
them on to the Pacific he thinks every mile more beautiful than the 
last, and when finally he reaches his destination, he cannot repress 
the thought that never before could he say with more feeling, “ How 
beautiful are Thy creations, O Lord!” 

There are localities not in the general line of travel that are, to the 
poetical mind, far more beautiful and romantic. Such a place is the 
lake region of Wisconsin. To the geologist and the topographer this 
is one of the most interesting sections of our country. 

I know of no other expression that could be more appropriate here 
than the expression, a symphony of minor lakes with an occasional 
major. 

It is nearly impossible to drive five miles in any direction without 
coming in sight of some beautiful sheet of water ; from one place es- 
pecially, known as Government Hill, forty-two lakes can be seen 
without moving ten feet, all of which abound with magnificent bass 
and pickerel, the cream of that fine sport which none but a true 
sportsman can thoroughly appreciate. In these waters it is a common 
thing for a fisherman to bring in for his morning’s catch a string of 
forty to fifty fish, weighing from four to ten pounds each. In afew 
cases pickerel twenty, twenty-five, and even thirty pounds have been 
landed. 

The lakes average from half a mile to five miles in length, with 
wooded terraces all around their edges. Surely a sight worth seeing, 
with their banks all dotted with beautiful residences, the summer 
cottages of wealthy St.-Louis and Chicago people ! 

Boating of every description is superb. One of the most pictur- 
esque scenes imaginable is the regular Fourth of July meet of the 
Oconomowoc Regatta Club, which is composed of none but the fast- 
est yachts that are now made. 

The drives are unexcelled by any it has been my good fortune to 
have seen. 

In summer the country is overrun by wealthy cottagers who come © 
to get free from a little of the grime and dust that has accumulated 
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His whole soul was suffused with love for the deep things of truth 
and goodness. He fixed his eye upon the high ideals of beauty with 
the rapt devotion of an old Greek. He lived in a world of sweet 
sounds, whose kingly and queenly dwellers have hearts like the lute- 
voiced Israfel. 

Lanier’s genius was touched with sadness, but it was the lofty sad- 
ness of one who sees the goal toward which he strives ever above him. 
There was nothing fragile or yielding in him. He had a Miltonic 
robustness. He sought to be his own ideal, catholic man, 


—‘‘ who hath mightily won 
God out of knowledge, and good out of infinite pain, 
And sight out of blindness, and purity out of a stain,” 


He had the home-sickness of the soul of Guerin and Novalis, but 
he had a staunchness they had not. He had their exquisite sense of 
nature in her secret and deeper meanings, united with a profound 

‘insight into man’s interior, spiritual world. Their names.dwell with 
us like a sweet, sad music; his name dwells with us like a sad, yet 
invigorating music. 

How short was his stay! Like the bird that is driven into our warm 
room from the stormy night, and that sings for us before it departs 
in the morning a few strangely sweet songs, Lanier came to us from 
the Great Invisible ; he tarried only for a night, while from the world 
of music in which his soul was inswathed he breathed forth a few 
beautifully noble melodies ; and then away. 

G, D. Brack. 
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From a varied point of view, America is pre-eminently the scenic 
spot of all God’s grand creations. There is but one Niagara, but one 
Grand Cajion of the Colorado, but one great system of oceanic lakes. 

Nothing can be more interesting than the contrasting emotions of 
the foreigner from the hour he lands in New York to the time he 
arrives in San Francisco. He first gets a view of the rolling country 
of the Atlantic seaboard, then suddenly his eyes swim with senti- 
ment as he gazes upon the grand sight of the Alleghanies and the 
Blue Ridge. Art itself could not be more picturesque. Suddenly 
his enthusiasm receives a severe check as he launches upon that por- 
tion of our country that goes by the name of the Mississippi Basin, 
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but which, be it remembered, is the garden spot of America. The 
journey across the plains is tiresome and monotonous, though, thanks 
to the American enterprise and genius, he can fly across without any 
inconvenience. All romance departs through the window of his car 
from the time he leaves the Mississippi to that when he reaches the 
foothills of Colorado. But then, how richly he feels himself repaid 
for his time and trouble when he sees in the distance the noble peaks 
of the Rockies lifting their heads above the clouds! For once in his 
life he feels that he has seen Nature in her grandest phase. From 
them on to the Pacific he thinks every mile more beautiful than the 
last, and when finally he reaches his destination, he cannot repress 
the thought that never before could he say with more feeling, “How 
beautiful are Thy creations, O Lord!” 

There are localities not in the general line of travel that are, to the 
poetical mind, far more beautiful and romantic. Such a place is the 
lake region of Wisconsin. To the geologist and the topographer this 
is one of the most interesting sections of our country. 

I know of no other expression that could be more appropriate here 
than the expression, a symphony of minor lakes with an occasional 
major. 

It is nearly impossible to drive five miles in any direction without 
coming in sight of some beautiful sheet of water ; from one place es- 
pecially, known as Government Hill, forty-two lakes can be seen 
without moving ten feet, all of which abound with magnificent bass 
and pickerel, the cream of that fine sport which none but a true 
sportsman can thoroughly appreciate. In these waters it is a common 
thing for a fisherman to bring in for his morning’s catch a string of 
forty to fifty fish, weighing from four to ten pounds each. In afew 
cases pickerel twenty, twenty-five, and even thirty pounds have been 
landed. 

The lakes average from half a mile to five miles in length, with 
wooded terraces all around their edges. Surely a sight worth seeing, 
with their banks all dotted with beautiful residences, the summer 
cottages of wealthy St.-Louis and Chicago people ! 

Boating of every description is superb. One of the most pictur- 
esque scenes imaginable is the regular Fourth of July meet of the 
Oconomowoc Regatta Club, which is composed of none but the fast- 
est yachts that are now made. 

The drives are unexcelled by any it has been my good fortune to 
have seen. 


In summer the country is overrun by wealthy cottagers who come ~ 


to get free from a little of the grime and dust that has accumulated 
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during the winter in the various cities ; it is then a parade of wealth 
and pleasure that greets your gaze whore you turn. 

The most interesting feature to scientists is the very marked recol- 
lection the country shows of the glacial period, which is admirably 
shown on the topographical maps made in the last few years by the 
United States Geological Survey. It is exceedingly interesting to go 
over these maps, which can be had for the asking. 

As regards topography, I know of no other locality that is in any 
way like this section of Wisconsin. As regards scenery, western 
New York, in the vicinity of Watkins Glen, is somewhat similar, but 
even that pales into insignificance compared with the lake region of 
Wisconsin. 

B. Peyton Leaaré, 
Asst. Topographer, U. 8. Geological Survey. 


GEORGE D. PRENTICE. 


A rEcorD of the life of George D. Prentice, a native New Englander, 
in the metropolis of Kentucky, should be interesting to students of 
~ human nature as showing the influence of new conditions and a 
wholly different society on individual character. It should be inter- 
esting, also, as representing a kind of journalism—the strictly per- 
sonal—which is rapidly passing away in the South, and may be said 
to have become virtually extinct in the North. Prentice’s course, as 
editor of the Louisville Journal, was remarkable in many ways ; so full 
of incidents, serious and comic; so melodramatic, on the whole ; so 
reflective of the strange and varied life of which he was a part, that 
it seems well worth while to reproduce, for the hour, its strong lights 
and shadows, its many fading hues. He was a man of force and valor, 
of convictions and perseverance, with a diversity of weaknesses and 
prejudices which he never cared, apparently, to conquer or conceal. 
A broad, deep vein of contradiction permeated his nature : he was 
subject to moods, which ruled him by turns, and gave to his physiog- 
nomy an incongruous aspect. Showing different sides to different 
persons, he was differently judged. Such a man necessarily had fervid 
friends, and equally fervid foes ; and he rejoiced in the possession of 
both. He was fond of saying that the two kept him in wholesome 
equipoise ; that they were, after a sort, equally valuable and equally 
unjust. 

He was twenty-nine when he decided to try his journalistic fortunes 
in Kentucky, where he had gone on a special mission, with no thought 
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of remaining. Born at the hamlet of Preston, Conn., near Norwich, 
he evinced talent very early, and was anxious for a collegiate educa- 
tion. But as poverty debarred him, he adopted teaching as a source 
of revenue sufficient to gain his cherished object. Having been grad- 
uated at Brown University at one and twenty, he studied law in the 
vague manner common to so many young men in a past generation, 
only to discover that his bent was letters. At six and twenty he es- 
tablished in Hartford the New England Review, a literary weekly, and 
drew local attention by his spirited conduct of it. After a year or 
more he so extended his reputation that he was cordially invited to 
Kentucky, to prepare a campaign biography of Henry Clay, who, sev- 
eral years before, had been a candidate for the Presidency, and who 
was then in training for another and a better race. Prentice gladly 
accepted, being an enthusiastic admirer of the then famous statesman, 
and set out for Lexington ; the charge of his newspaper falling to 
John G. Whittier. His absence he considered only temporary ; but 
he was so delighted with the gracious and cordial reception extended 
by Clay and his flaming devotees, that Connecticut seemed chilly and 
unresponsive by comparison. Having completed the biography in the 
statesman’s hospitable home in a manner most acceptable to him and 
his zealous followers, he was easily persuaded to set up a daily paper 
in Louisville, in the interest of the anti-Jackson party, and in support 
of the special claims of Clay for the Presidency, or any other office 
he might wish. The paper was the Louisville Journal, the first issue 
appearing November 24, 1830, which for thirty-five years wielded 
extraordinary influence throughout the Southwest, and carried great 
weight in the councils of the nation at large. The Whig party was 
not formed under that name till two years later, and survived but a . 
brief while its illustrious leader and chief embodiment, Henry Clay, 
who died, it will be remembered, in the summer of 1852. He and the 
journalist were for nearly a quarter of a century the closest political 
and personal friends, and the former frequently avowed that much of 
his fame was due directly to the latter. The Journal defended, sus- 
tained, eulogized the sage of Ashland, as he was called, in every 
emergency, for its editor confided in and admired him to the utmost ; 
but never at any sacrifice of independence. Devoted though he was, 
he was incapable of truckling in the slightest degree. 

Prentice was regarded, on his appearance as a journalist in Ken- 
tucky, very unfavorably by the Democrats of the State. They pro- 
nounced him an interloper; they twitted him, of course, with his 
New England birth, calling him a Yankee schoolmaster, which he had 
no disposition to deny, a clock-pedler, a vender of wooden nutmegs, 
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a mere adventurer, and the like. The Democratic organ of tuat day, 
the Advertiser, was conducted by Shadrach Penn, his elder by many 
years, an experienced politician, and a writer of much note in that 
region. It was thought presumptuous and conceited that the raw 
Connecticuter should try to cope with so superior a person ; but he 
soon showed himself capable of doing so. They waged an inky war- 
fare against each other for nine or ten years, neither sparing harsh 
epithets nor severe criminations, though never, I believe, coming into 
personal collision. Full as their columns were of mutual deprecia- 
tion and abuse, they preserved, privately, sincere respect one for the 
other, and had a pleasant, kindly interview, by the arrangement of a 
common friend, just before Penn retired from his paper and the city 
to enter new fields. 

Willingness to fight was accounted then an indispensable qualifica- 
tion in a journalist in Kentucky or in any part of the South. Pren- 
_ tice was necessarily aware of this, and that he could have no influ- 
ence, or indeed keep his position, unless he should act contrary to 
the inculeations of the North. As he had cast his lot in Kentucky, 
he accepted its inevitable conditions. He was opposed to duelling, 
except in extreme cases, and though repeatedly challenged, always 
declined, because the grounds were, in his opinion, insufficient. 
Again and again he had occasion to express his views on the sub- 
ject, which are substantially embodied in a letter, written long after 
his immigration, to an aggrieved Arkansas politician : 

“Presuming that your notes are written to me with a view to a 
duel, I may as well say here that I have not the least thought of ac- 
cepting achallenge from you. I consider my strictures entirely legiti- 
mate, and, at any rate, the disclaimer that I have made ought to sat- 
isfy you. There are some persons, perhaps many, to whom my life 
is valuable ; and however little or much value I may attach to it, on 
my own account, I do not see fit, at present, to put it up voluntarily 
against yours, 

“Tam no believer in the duelling’code. Iwould not call a man to 
the field unless he had done me such a deadly wrong that I desired 
to kill him ; and I would not obey his call to the field unless I had 
done him so mortal an injury as to entitle him, in my opinion, to 
demand an opportunity of taking my life. I have not the least desire 
to harm you, or to hurt a hair of your head ; and I have not done any- 
thing to entitle you to kill me. I do not want your blood upon my 
hands, and I do not want mine on anybody’s. I might yield much to 
the strong demand of a public sentiment ; but there is no public sen- 
timent that requires me to meet you, or would justify me in doing so. 
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“Tam not afraid to express my views in Arkansas, or anywhere 
else. I am not so cowardly as to stand in dread of any imputation on 
my courage. I have always had enough courage to defend my honor 
and myself, and I presume I always shall have.” 

He would have been quick to protect himself had he had any oc- 
casion, as his adversary well knew. A street fight was anticipated ; 
but friends interposed, and the affair was amicably adjusted. 

His acknowledged promptness to fight informally had, of course, its 
unavoidable results. He had six or seven armed encounters—he is 
generally thought to have had many more—while on the Journal ; 
and if he had been, on principle, a non-combatant, no board of under- 


_ writers, as he said himself, would have insured his life at any premium. 


Albeit he always professed unwillingness to seek a quarrel, he was by 
no means averse to taking part in one, if any attempt were made to 
fix iton him. In truth, he was glad to make it clear that he would 
stand by his word, or resent deliberate insult, at any cost; for he 
conscientiously believed that such information in Kentucky had saved 
him from many serious conflicts. 

“Tf I were known,” he often said, ‘as a man of peace in Louisville, 
I should be warred on continually. My enemies would do the fight- 
ing, and I the skulking, which is not, I confess, to my taste. When 
you live in a fighting community, you must, if you do not wish to 
fight a great deal, fight hard and quick when you have reason to.” 
His course was usually aggressive, when he earnestly disapproved a 
newspaper or a man; and he never failed to hit back, generally a 
heavier blow than he had received. His stinging satire made him 
many foes, and he seldom restrained it. He would have his gibe at 
any price. | 

Several newspaper writers had an affray in Lexington, and this was 
his sarcastic mode of chronicling it: ‘“‘ Mr. Trotter, without provoca- 
tion, attempted to shoot Mr. Clark in the street. The parties ex- 
changed shots without effect. Mr. O'Hara, a friend of Mr. Trotter, 
made anattack on Mr. Bryant, the associate of Mr. Clark. Mr. Bry- 
ant gave Mr. O’Hara an effectual cudgelling, and then laid his cane 
over the head and shoulders of Mr. Trotter, until the latter cried for 
quarter. There the matter ended; Mr. Clark retiring to reload his 
pistols; Mr. Bryant to procure a new cane, and Messrs. Trotter and 
O'Hara to get their heads mended.” Trotter, then editor of the Ken- 
tucky Gazette, roughly assailed Prentice in his columns, closing in this 
wise: ‘The infamy of George D. Prentice is notorious. He is 
shunned by all honorable men. The mark of Cain is on his brow.” 
To this the Journal briefly responded: ‘Mr. Trotter says that the 
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mark of Cain is on our brow. We don’t know about that; but we 
do know that the mark of cane is on his back.” 

The paragraph made Trotter a theme for laughter, and in a furious 
rage he went to Louisville, intending, as the Southern phrase is, to 
shoot Prentice on sight. On his way to the Journal office he saw the 
editor going there, and without warning, drew his pistol and fired at 
very close range. The bullet struck Prentice, glancing on the breast, 
making a slight wound ; he leaped forward instantly; caught his 
assailant in his arms; took away his weapon, threw him down, and 
pulled out a bowie-knife. A crowd had gathered at the crack of the 
pistol, and voices cried, ‘‘ Kill the scoundrel! kill him! kill him!” 
Trotter being entirely at his mercy, Prentice said quietly, “I can’t 
take the life of a defenceless man,” put up his knife, and walked 


away, lustily cheered for his magnanimity. 


It was remarked at the time that Trotter owed the indefinite post- 


ponement of his funeral to Prentice’s nativity. He had none of the 
vindictiveness and ferocity which so often soils the Southern char- 
acter. He had the highest quality of courage, which will not strike 
a fallen foe under any circumstances. He waged his battles stoutly 
and stubbornly ; but, having gained the advantage, he sheathed the 
sword until a new issue had arisen. After almost any strife, however 
long or severe, he was ready to go half-way toward reconciliation. Not 
amiable or genial, perhaps, in the ordinary sense, he was fundamen- 
tally generous and compassionate. 

During much of the Journal's existence it had one or two direct 


competitors, which seldom lasted long, though new ones were con- | 


stantly appearing. These naturally had hot controversies with Pren- 
tice, who invariably got the better of them, and aroused their ire by 
his piercing sarcasms and effective ridicule. He made thereby num- 
berless enemies, who tried occasionally to accomplish with the pistol 
what they could not with the pen. He was a formidable antagonist, 
too, with deadly weapons. A good marksman, he kept in practice ; 
he had much strength, and extraordinary coolness in presence of 
danger. Several times he had bouts with his home contemporaries. 
William E. Hughes, of the Democrat—the man and his paper are 
sleeping in eternity—closed one of many acrid wrangles by an appeal 
to arms. - Having prepared himself, he sent up his card to his antag- 
onist, who replied that he would meet him in the street as soon as he 
had loaded his pistols. He duly appeared ; the journalists fired two 
harmless shots each at one another, when the police inexplicably hap- 
pened to be near, and interrupted their entertainment for the nonce. 
Colonel R. T. Durrett, editor of the Courier, since consolidated with 
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the Journal, published, three years before the war, a reiterated inti- 
mation that Prentice had fallen, while drunk, from the gang-plank 
of a steamboat into the river. This might have been true of nearly 
any newspaper man of that city and time, even of the Journal chief, 
who had periodic lapses from sobriety. But it so angered him, be- 
cause, perhaps, offered as a deliberate affront, that he informed Dur- 
rett that if the offence were repeated, he would hold the offender 
personally responsible. The threat naturally caused a repetition, and 
arencounter. Prentice appeared to Durrett, revolver in hand, and 
told him to defend himself. The two exchanged five or six shots; 
both were slightly hurt, and the combat terminated from inter- 
position. 

Prentice was generally looking out for a fight, as he was constantly 
menaced, and constantly giving provocation. 

One day a Frankfort journalist, who had abused him, and been 
abused in turn, entered the Journal sanctum rather abruptly, and was 
greeted with the vision of a levelled revolver, and the words, “You 
see, [am ready for you.” ‘Oh, put up your gun,” replied the other, 
laughing ; “I haven’t come to fight, but to invite you to drink.” The 
invitation was cordially and frequently accepted, it is said, and the 
twain became from that hour fast friends. 

The Journal was, when founded, and for a good while after, the 
second daily newspaper, I think, in all Kentucky. It was a new de- 
parture, a fresh kind of familiar enterprise, of which its editor was 
the originator. Established years before the New York Herald or 
Tribune, or the invention of the telegraph, it introduced wholly 
novel features, such as crisp, sprightly editorials, keen paragraphs, 
brief, witty comments, and these were eagerly welcomed wherever 
read. On the whole, it was an extraordinary and brilliant paper for 
the time, especially for the Southwest. After the era of special de- 
spatches, special correspondence, and other modern features, it fell 
much behind ; got to be old-fashioned. It was distinctly a one-man 
power, and, if reproduced now, would seem musty and moss-grown. 
With the death of Henry Clay and the Whig party it lost its influ- 
ence, its hold on the public, and was re-stimulated into animation 
and vigor only by the Civil War, and Prentice’s earnest, passionate 
adoption of the Union cause. To him is ascribed the retention of 
the loyalty of the State, which, as respects the national issue, would 
better, many think, have joined fortunes with the South. Be this as 
it may, he made a heroic fight against strongly adverse circumstances. 
His wife was, I believe, an ardent Secessionist, as were many of his 
closest friends ; and his two sons—his sole children—early entered 
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the Confederate service. But, though often opposed to Lincoln’s 
policy, he never wavered in his allegiance, even when family and social 
ties, and what seemed his best interests, were on the other side. The 
close of the war found him poor—he had always been indifferent to 
money—broken in health, spirit, hope, a widower, bereaved of his 
elder son—killed in battle—one of the few survivors of his genera- 
tion, a sad, lonely man, past sixty, awaiting impatiently and bitterly 
Nature’s summons to lay his heavy, painful burden down. He died 
at sixty-seven, two years after the consolidation of the Journal with 
the Courier, substantially quenching the former, on which he had 
had for some time but a nominal place, and in which his pecuniary 
interest was very slight. 

Personally, Prentice was of medium stature, broad-shouldered, 
rather stooping in his latter years. He hada plain face, the upper 
and lower parts inharmonious, a symmetrical head, an intellectual, 
expansive brow, features somewhat heavy, small hazel eyes, which 
kindled in moments of excitement or in conversation. In dress he 
was careless, though neat, his garments having an obsolete air that 
made him look at first glance not unlike a rural tradesman. He was 
ordinarily silent, and appeared morose ; but this appearance vanished 
when he began to talk, which, if continued and congenial, lighted 
up and almost transfigured his countenance. To those he liked he 
was exceedingly pleasant and uniformly courteous, notably to women, 
who thought his manners charming. His industry was intermittent ; 
excessive at times ; at others, entirely suspended. Long before his 
death he suffered from scrivener’s cramp in both hands, compelling 
him to dictate. His style was fluent, nervous, correct, inclined at in- 
tervals to floridity, the wont of his period and locality. The poetic 
faculty was his, many of his pieces enjoying wide fame in his day, 
and giving rise, through the Journal, to a feminine school of versifi- 
cation. He was a great journalist of lis kind and epoch ; he was con- 
spicuous throughout for honest pride, exalted manliness, and un- 
wavering independence. His final years were clouded and full of 
sadness, but he never complained ; he locked his griefs in his heart, 
and bore them, unmurmuring, to the last. His labors and his stead- 
fastness were ill requited ; what he had sowed in his prime he did not 
reap in old age. His memory is passing, but he was illustrious and 
vastly helpful in his day, one of our most distinguished citizens, who, 
though he got nothing, certainly deserved well of his contemporaries 
and the republic. 

Junius Browne, 

NEW YORK, 
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Sue was a widow, and very rich. She lived in one of the hand- 
somest houses on Fifth Avenue, and was closing up to forty-three. 
She had a grown daughter, a French maid, horses and carriages to 
her heart’s content, and jewels and laces enough to fill a Saratoga 
trunk. She had been a beautiful woman, and was now in love for the 
first time. The object of her affection was a young lawyer. He had 
met the daughter at a ball, and had since been paying her attention. 
The young lady was engaged elsewhere, and took the lawyer’s polite- 
ness to her as a delicate way of showing preference for her mother. 

The good lady was not so roundabout ; indeed, she went straight at 
the mark. She began by encouraging the man to go to the house, and 
then sent him little presents. The trifles were conveyed anonymously, 
of course, but somehow or another they generally went in papers or 
boxes or cases that had the widow’s name carefully half erased. 
They began with a cut-glass inkstand, and continued through a series 
of gold pens, silver-handled penknives, then double watch-chains, 
match-boxes, cigar-cases, and sleeve-buttons, up to a large oil painting 
ina frame. The lawyer accepted the things as tokens of the widow's 
approval of his suit, and never hinted at their reception. The lady 
saw she was not advancing in the young man’s esteem, and deter- 
mined on a bold flank movement. She consulted the French maid, 
and together they concocted a plan. Her birthday was near at hand, 
and she would invite him to call and pay his respects. He should 
be ushered into a darkened room where all her charms would be set 
off to the best advantage. and he should be surprised into a declar- 
ation. A young lady friend of the daughter would be asked to come 
for the afternoon, so that it could be said she had company, and they 
were to occupy the front parlor while the widow would carry on the 
siege in the back. 

This back room was luxuriously furnished, and was generally used 
by the widow as a sitting-room. Pale brocaded satin lined the walls, 
and it contained low Turkish lounges, Persian carpets, wide reclining 
chairs, pictures and statues, and heaps of odd and curious orna- 
ments. Everything had been prepared well beforehand, and when 
noon of the eventful day arrived nothing was missing. 

Tbe French maid was in her element, and the daughter and her 
friend entered into the scheme with much spirit and energy. It was 
decided that the widow should repose gracefully on a sofa, and when 
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the lawyer called he must be shown into that room with the excuse 
that the daughter was entertaining in front. The room was to be 
darkened so that only the faintest golden tint of the morning sun 
should steal through the apartment, and one could not perceive ob- 
jects there for some time after leaving the open day. The French 
maid was to say she thought her mistress was out, but she would go 
and inquire of the butler. She would leave the lawyer in the room 
and give him time to become used to the darkness, discover the lovely 
picture on the sofa, and capitulate. At twelve o’clock exactly the 
hair-dresser was sent for and instructed to dress the widow’s hair 
so that she could recline and not disarrange it. 

The French maid then robed the widow in a black-lace dress, 
well open at the throat so as to reveal the ivory neck unstintedly, 
and with long flowing sleeves not to hide the chiselled wrists and 
arms. She clasped three diamond bracelets on one arm, and four 
composed of diamonds, emeralds, rubies, and opals, on the other. 
She put large pearls set in black in the ears, so as not to force too 
strong a contrast with the cheeks, and then she brought the paint 
box. She pencilled the eyebrows and under the eyes with black, and 
fastened a tiny bit of court plaster at the corner of the eye, to throw 
out its lustre. She sponged the face, neck, and hands with vaseline, 
and then wiped it off with chamois. She covered the same surface 
with a white powder so fine that it barely left a snowy shadow on the 
skin ; then she painted the cheeks, the forehead, the inside of the eyes 
and ears, and tipped the chin with rose to imitate a dimple. 

The widow sat at a large mirror, and held one in each hand so 
that she could see herself from every point of view during the opera- 
tions. She gave her opinion of effects here and there as the maid 
proceeded, and, when the task was completed, looked like a dazzling 
beauty of twenty-two. The maid then threw a large rose brocaded 
satin spread over a Turkish lounge and placed the widow on it. She 
sprayed her from head to foot with cologne, and subdued the light to 
a tint. 

Some difficulty arose over the position the widow was to assume, 
and the daughter and her friend were called in consultation. The 
maid wanted a half-slumbering attitude, as if the widow were taking 
a nap, but the lady thought that was not poetic enough, and wanted 
something like a goddess reposing on a shell in the twilight, or 
Undine rising from the sea. The disposition of the arms, too, 
caused some trouble, and it was a long time before the ladies could 
decide on anything quite up to the widow’s notion. The French 
maid was shrewd enough to know that her mistress would not be 
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satisfied until she had her own way, and waited to hear all she had to 
say on the subject before speaking conclusively. The lady finally 
remembered that she had seen a picture, in an art gallery on Fifth 
Avenue, of, she thought, Cleopatra, and that one hand was bent and 
resting beside the head, the other cast across the form and holding a 
fan made of the feathers of rare birds. The widow desired the hand 
up by the head, as she had really exquisite arms, and the sleeve of 
the lace dress was flowing. With one arm like that, and the brilliant 
whiteness of the other peeping through the meshes of the lace, there 
was hardly a man in existence who would not risk a limb to have 
both around his neck. 

The widow was at length set out in that manner, with the head 
gently leaning back on a gold and crimson pillow, the chin slightly 
raised to bring forth the whole swan-like outline of the throat. Little 
white-satin shoes that looked like toys were placed over her silk 
stockings, and the French maid retired several times to admire her 
work, and fall into eestacies over it. The widow was complete at 
three o’clock, and the young ladies took their position in the front 
room. The maid went upstairs to reconnoitre from the front window, 
and calm and peace reigned through that anxious house. The law- 
yer delayed, and the widow became uneasy. She called her daughter 
and asked if she was sure he would come. The daughter was quite 
sure. The French maid was summoned, and asked her opinion. She 
was certain he would not fail. The widow was not comfortable, and 
wanted a drink. They gave her lemonade, the maid holding the 
glass to her lips with a napkin under it for fear of a drop falling 
somewhere. She had then to carefully wipe the lips with the corner 
of a lace handkerchief, and add a little rose salve to keep the ruby 
glowing. 

All then returned to their posts, and fifteen minutes elapsed. They 
seemed like years to the widow. She was not only in a state of high 
expectation, but getting hungry. The daughter’s friend was a noted 
harpist, and part of the performance was that, as soon as the lawyer 
was seated in the back room she should play something soft, suggest- 
ing moonlight and fairies. When the lawyer fell before the shrine 
she was to change the music to the old French song, ‘‘ Comme je- 
t'aime,” so as to give the widow a chance to say ‘“‘ That music speaks 
my heart.” The maid advised that the daughter sing the song, as 
she had a sweet voice and could give it feeling, but the widow said 
“No,” her daughter singing the song would remind him of the 
daughter, and that he was about to become a step-father. It would 
not do at all. } 
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As the young friend’s fingers swept the harp the widow called out 
to stop, as the sound vibrated on her nerves and irritated her. 
She had fixed upon a smile, and did not want to lose it. She needed 
something to eat, and the maid placed an olive between her lips and 
afterward removed the stone. The widow was growing tired and 
beginning to feel that the whole business would be a failure, when a 
sharp pull came to the bell. The ladies rushed to their stations, and 
the maid upstairs. The butler opened the door and called the maid. 
He did not know whether the lady was in or not. The maid came 
down and did not know either. She requested him to go into the 
back room, as the young lady had friends in the front, and she 
would go and see if her mistress were at home. She had a long 
hunt. 

In the meantime the lawyer became accustomed to the light in the 
room and could discern objects. All of a sudden his glance encoun- 
tered the lounge, and he fell back—what a revelation! His move- 
ment roused the lady, and she turned with a little cry. At the same 
moment a tiny foot stepped to the floor, and the lawyer was en- 
tranced. The widow sat up and recovered her surprise at seeing a 
gentleman in the room, and being discovered in a moment of dreamy 
forgetfulness. She rang for the maid, and when that person ap- 
peared, chided her for not knowing she was there. The maid ex- 
cused herself and went away. Then the harp rang out in the front 
room, and the lawyer fell at the widow's feet, declaring he had been 
blind up to that instant, but the whole fragrance and beauty of crea- 
tion were revealed to him, and he would seize it on the spot if he 
dared. 

The music on the harp changed under the direction of the daugh- 
ter and the maid, who were watching through an opening between 
the folding doors. An easy-chair had been placed carelessly by the 
lounge, and the lawyer accidentally took it. As he did so he touched 
the widow’s hand and inquired how she felt toward him. She an- 
swered according to agreement, and laid her head: upon his shoulder. 
He was detained to dinner. On returning to the drawing-room he 
took advantage of a moment contrived by the widow when they were 
alone. He approached her slowly and timidly, and she thought at 
last he was going to propose. She became anxious, nervous, and 
feared she would break down before he could declare his love. The 
lawyer began cautiously, as became his craft, and the lady hung on 
every word. He explained his position, and she assured him there 
was ample means in the family. He did not, however, wish to be a 
pensioner on his wife, and as his affairs had lately prospered he had 
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concluded to change his condition. The widow almost fainted at the 
word “ wife,” but with great courage and effort bore up. She wished, 
though, he would come to the point, and the next moment he did so. 

“T have never seen such grace, such beauty, such sweetness as I 
have this night,” he said. 

“Yes, yes!” ejaculated the widow, breathless. 

‘And I have the honor, madam,” he went on, “to ask for the 
hand——” 

“Yes, yes! the hand 
and continued : 

“Yes, the hand of your daughter.” 

She swooned and fell back on the sofa. 
. He was compelled to call for help, and while the maid and daugh- 
ter were endeavoring to restore tle widow, the lawyer walked out of 
the house. 


” and she put hers out to him ; he took it 


Srantey McKenna. 


NEw YORK. 
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At noon of night I lie awake 
On suns adrift, with eagle eye, 

And know that somewhat man must take 
From yon star-veiled Divinity. 


For when with sin o’erweighed I kneel, 
Not at the shrine, but on the sod, 

Among the earth-born stars I feel 
That Nature is the Veil of God. 


On Sabbath-morn, when Custom calls, 
i Like serfs of fashion, pavonine, 
We hie to doctrinated walls, 
To taste of holy bread and wine: 


I live not by the deeds of those 
Whose other days are not for Him ; 
And with the incense of the rose 
My prayers are borne by seraphim. 


If Nature be the Veil of God, 
And earth-born stars the mystic span, 
By paths that poets few have trod 
Is Poesy the Prayer of Man. 
GeorGE LEsorr. 
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HOW LONG WILL OUR NAVY BE EFFECTIVE? 


“Nor one of the new vessels hitherto planned or built is fit for war 
purposes in times of hostilities.” Thus said Admiral David D. Porter, 
before the United States Naval Institute, speaking of our new navy. 
««* Cruisers’ cannot cruise for want of sail-power, and so-called line- 
of-battle ships cannot go into battle for want of proper endurance. In 
time of war the result will be that the present navy will be laid up on 
account of too much military mast and the entire lack of sail-power, 
without which a vessel of the navy is not a perfect machine. The 
fight should commence at once to ascertain whether the ships of the 
future are to be fitted out under the same régime of mistakes that 


has characterized the navy for the past ten years, which has given us 
a ‘squadron of evolution’ that cannot evolute, and, after training of- 
ficers and men at the training-school under spars and sails until they 
become good sailors, has relegated them to ships where the military 
mast is the order of the day, and where hoisting ashes is the nearest 
approach to seamanship an apprentice boy can learn.” 

Coming from the Admiral of the Navy these words ought to com- 
mand attention and lead to a consideration of what this “régime of 
mistakes” may be. Perhaps it may be found that the chief mistake 
lies in the effort to construct a navy at all! 

When the squadron of evolution, returning from its recent European 
cruise, steamed into New York Bay it passed the U. 8. S. Kearsarge 
riding at anchor. The destroyer of the Alabama less than thirty 
years ago, is now, as a war-ship, utterly worthless. How long will it 
take the march of invention to relegate the squadron of evolution to 
a like state of worthlessness? Nay, even for other reasons than Ad- 
miral Porter gives, is it not true that this costly and brand-new squad- 
ron of evolution is already worthless ? 

The period of “reconstruction” in the navy began in 1882 with 
the moderate proposition that the worn-out wooden ships should be 
allowed to go out of commission and be replaced by new iron or steel 
cruisers. The idea grew, and the next year Secretary Chandler, un- 
der the authorization of Congress, contracted for three cruisers and 
a despatch-boat—the Chicago, Boston, Atlanta, and Dolphin. “ These 
vessels,” wrote the Secretary, in his annual report of 1883, “represent 
three main types of unarmored war-ships, now universally consideted 
as indispensable components of any fleet suitable for general national 
service upon the high seas.” But he takes care to add: “It is not now, 
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and it never has been, a part of the American policy to maintain a fleet 
able at any time to cope on equal terms with the foremost European 
armaments. The possibilities of war are not lost sight of, but with our 
isolated position and traditional peace policy it is a remote contin- 
gency, and we should cherish no ambition to take the lead among the 
naval powers of the world ; certainly not until we become foremost 
in the possession of a merchant marine. Any difference which would 
involve us in a conflict with one of the great powers should be the 
growth of time, affording opportunity for gradual preparation.” 

This modern policy broadened out a little in the Cleveland ad- 
ministration, when, besides a number of light cruisers, the building 
of a couple of battle-ships, or armored cruisers, was authorized by 
Congress ; but it was not until the advent of Mr. Harrison that the 
project of putting the navy on a defensive war-footing was developed. 
Secretary Tracy asked for twenty-nine cruisers in addition to the thirty- 
one already built or authorized, so as to make sixty cruisers in all. To 
the five monitors in the course of remodelling he wished to add fifteen 
vessels of the heaviest battery and armor, but of moderate draft, to be 
used for ‘ coast-defence.” In addition to these eighty vessels he pro- 
posed that there should be built twenty of the most powerful deep-sea 
battle-ships in the world. The Policy Board, headed by Commodore 
McCann, recommended the addition of ninety-two ships and one 
hundred torpedo-boats ; thirteen of the ships to be of heavy battle 
order, ten first-class, and three third-class. The ten first-class ships, 
it was said, ‘“‘could be used for distant service, and would have the 
power to attack points on the other side of the Atlantic.” Others 
insisted that, to be quite safe, we must raise our navy to England’s 
strength of three hundred and sixty-seven vessels of war, seventy-six 
of them armored and two hundred and ninety-one unarmored ; while 
the jingo harpies shrieked that our wars hitherto have had a peri- 
odicity of twenty-five or thirty years, and that we should at once 
prepare, as the cycle nears its end. ‘Our harbor forts,” cried they, 
“are as antiquated as our wooden ships, ready to be shot through 
and through like a pepper-box with the long-range rifled guns of a 
hostile fleet, riding at safe distance from our smooth-bores ; and they 
offer no resistance to the enemy, who, should he wish to turn his 
muzzles in that direction, could reduce the greatest of our cities to 
a pile of bricks.” 

If it does not suffice to meet this war talk with Secretary Chand- 
ler’s declaration, that our isolated position and traditional peace pol- 
icy make war “a remote contingency ;” if it is not enough to say, 
that “‘ any difference which would involve us in a conflict with one of 
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the great powers should be the growth of time, affording opportu- 
nity for gradual preparation,” it is surely worth while to consider Sec- 
retary Tracy’s own words, that, “using the utmost promptness, the 
ships most essential to efficient protection could not be supplied in 
less than twelve or fifteen years.” Now, does not this interval of 
twelve or fifteen years make it certain that by the time the last ships 
were finished the first would be obsolete ? 

In 1883, when the keels of the first of the new ships were laid, 
Secretary Chandler spoke of the Chicago as “an example of the lar- 
gest and best unarmored cruising and fighting vessel now built, which 
will have no superior in the world in the combination of speed, en- 
durance, and armament.” In the Boston and Atlanta, he said, speed 
and endurance had been given “full development.” Yet the former 
ship can steam but fourteen knots an hour, and the latter but thir- 
teen ; and ships commenced only tio or three years after these were 
finished—the Baltimore, the Philadelphia, and the San Francisco—can 
steam all around them, the San Francisco making almost three knots 
to the Chicago’s two. And such a transatlantic liner as the Teutonic, 
averaging, as she did on a recent voyage, over twenty-one knots an 
hour all the way across the ocean, would drop the Chicago behind 
almost as though she were at anchor. 

But the near future promises even greater results. Engineer-in- 
chief Melville of the Navy has just completed plans for a triple-screw 
cruiser, which, it is expected, will make twenty-two knots an hour. 
The report of an experiment on the British war-ship Polyphemus, 
under the auspices of the Lords of the Admiralty, states that it was 
found that changing from a forced draft to an “induced” draft 
would effect a revolution in the means of getting up steam on vessels 
of war, as, besides affording a» number of lesser advantages, “ the 
maximum power, which is now confined to four hours at the utmost, 
can be indefinitely continued for the longest voyage.” Possibilities 
of still further augmentations of speed lie in the coil and water-tube 
boilers. The former made its sensational appearance in the Stiletto 
a few years ago, though it does not as yet seem to have been intro- 
duced into any large-sized vessels ; but the latter has been used with 
such eminent success on harbor craft that its adoption by sea-going 
vessels seems the next step. It not only weighs but a fourth of the 
present marine boiler, but permits a very much higher pressure of 
steam, and its adoption by transatlantic steamships would be a long 
stride toward a four-day boat. Beside such a vessel the new flagship, 
the “commerce-destroyer ” Chicago, would be no better than a Chi- 
nese junk. Indeed the magnificent twenty-knot San Francisco, at 
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the rate of progress in ship-building which the world is making, 
can hope to remain formidable but a few years, even supposing the 
whole method of naval warfare is not changed. 

As for armored ships, what has become of our invincible, double- 
turreted monitors, commenced but fifteen years ago? The Puritan, 
whose keel was laid in 1875, has since been partly pulled to pieces, 
and is now being “ reconstructed ” in the Brooklyn Navy-yard, as are 
the Miantonomoh and Terror, whose keels were laid in 1874. In the 
Norfolk yard the Ampjfitrite, and in the Mare Island yard the Jo- 
nadnock, are undergoing “ remodelling.” As for the single-turreted 
monitors, built at the close of and just after the war, they are given 
over to naval cadets and rust. It is suggested that their best use 
now would be as targets, in order that the world might see how 
brief a time they would float after fire had been opened on them 
with modern rifled guns. As Secretary Whitney remarked: “A 
first-class modern ironclad could safely anchor, surrounded by a 
fleet of these monitors, without any danger of injury to herself, and 
apy one of her guns could send a projectile clean through the moni- 
tor from stem to stern.” The new cruiser Vesuvius, with her pneu- 
matic guns, easily throwing five hundred pounds of dynamite be- 
tween one and two miles, could send a monitor to the bottom with a 
single shot. 

Yet, heedless of the strong suggestion, that the Vesuvius indicates 
a line of departure in naval methods, and proceeding with the old 
monitor idea, Congress has just authorized the construction of three 
of the twenty great ships the Secretary of the Navy has asked for— 
“ three sea-going, coastline battle-ships, designed to carry the heaviest 
armor and most powerful ordnance upon a displacement of about 
eight thousand five hundred tons, . . . to cost, exclusive of ar- 
mament and of any premiums that may be paid for increased speed, 


_ not exceeding four million dollars each.” Who can say how long this 


‘heaviest armor ” on these ships will continue to be effective against 
the more and more powerful guns that are being made? Only a few 
days ago, at the Government proving-grounds at Annapolis, a Cam- 
mell compound plate, 10$ inches thick, such as are now being put on 
the Miantonomoh and other monitors, and confidently thought to be 
invulnerable, was knocked to pieces with five shots from one of the 
latest 6-inch breech-loading rifled guns. 

But aside from all this, and even more important and conclusive 
than all this, is the advance that is being made in other engines of 
destruction. Aside from the increasing power of guns, such great 
ironclads as we are building would, even to-day, should war come, 
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have to face enemies that would make them but coffins for their 
inmates. One of these may be found in Ericsson’s Destroyer. The 
Destroyer is owned by the Government, and was built to destroy 
vessels on the monitor plan. Of her type Admiral Porter declares 
himself a strenuous advocate. She is a small, swift boat, which, 
though her whole top-work were shot away, would speed on, straight 
for her enemy, and fire from her submarine gun a shell that would 
hit below water-line and armor, and tear out her adversary’s whole 
side. 

Of more recent date still is the torpedo-boat Cushing, from the 
Herreshoff yard at Bristol, R. L, emphasizing in her name the ex- 
traordinary progress which has been made since the time when 
Lieutenant Cushing, with a steam-launch and a bag of powder at the 
end of a pole, sank the Confederate ram Albemarle, The Cushing is 
capable of making twenty-six knots an hour. When provided with 
her full armament she will have a torpedo-tube over each bow and 
one amidships, thus being able to fire three torpedoes at one time. 
She will use the Howell automobile torpedo, which has two screw- 
propellers worked by a heavy wheel, 14 inches in diameter, set in 
rapid motion before the torpedo is fired from the tube. The tor- 
pedo is ejected by the explosion of half a pound of powder, and 
carries seventy-five pounds of gun-cotton, which is fired by impact. 


The Government paid but $82,750 for the Cushing, so that forty-eight . 


torpedo-boats like her could be supplied for what one such battle- 
ship as Congress has just authorized will cost. : 

Still another of the formidable enemies to huge and cumbersome 
line-of-battle ships is the submarine torpedo-boats. Many such craft 
had appeared of late years, with questionable success, until the Span- 
ish boat Peral showed in her trials at Cadiz some remarkable devel- 
opments. She was followed by the still more efficient French boat 
Goubet, which, being but 18 feet long and 5 feet in diameter, and 
weighing but seven tons, can be carried on deck or by rail. The 
Goubet is propelled by a screw turned by electricity. The pilot sits 
in a small dome or conning-tower, and a tube with a reflecting mech- 
anism enables him to direct the boat’s course, even when he chooses 
to disappear below the water. 

Nor is this all that the big ships we are building must even now 
face in case of war. There is a still more subtle and terrible engine 
of destruction, which has undergone triumphantly a hundred trials 
conducted by the great torpedo authority, General Abbot, at the U. S. 
Engineer School of Application, at Willet’s Point, N. Y. It is the 
Sims-Edison movable torpedo, The requisites for such a torpedo, as 
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stated by General Abbot, are: invulnerability to fire ; capacity to 
carry three or four hundred pounds of explosive ; a range of at least 
two miles; the ability to dive under any simple boom protection ; 
and such ordinary conditions as being under perfect control and pre- 
senting a small target. All these conditions are fulfilled by the Sims- 
Edison torpedo. It is described as a horizontal structure of two 
parallel parts, the lower, a cylindrical body, 20 inches in diame- 
ter, 30 feet long, tapering at the ends, and rigidly fixed, at 6 feet 
submergement, to a float by steel stanchions. The fore stanchion 
is a sharp knife-blade, and runs from the nose of the lower cylinder 
to the nose of the float ; and, as the cylinder protrudes considerably, 
the stanchion slants backward, enabling the structure to cut through 
or dive under anything floating. The float is boat-shaped, 30 feet 
long and 24 inches in beam, very low, made of copper, decked 
over hermetically, and filled with cotton to keep her from sink- 
ing if her hull is pierced. Upon the deck, fore and aft, are two up- 
right shafts tipped with balls, or, in night use, with hooded lights, to 
guide the operator on shore. These shafts are secured to the deck 
by spring hinges, so that they will bend back when the float dives 
under anything. At the fore end of the cylinder, under the float, is 
the torpedo explosive ; at the other end are a screw and a rudder ; 
and in the middle section are two large coils of fine wire, which run 
out as the torpedo tears away, saving the skin friction which drag- 
ging them from shore would cause. These wires connect with the 
electrical power on shore, and the operator can regulate the speed or 
govern the direction of the torpedo by simply turning switches and 
pressing buttons. He knows electrically when the torpedo has reached 
and is pressing against the enemy, and sends the exploding spark to 
the charge. 

At the official trial this torpedo ran at the rate of over twenty-one 
miles an hour, and on short runs reached the rate of twenty-two miles 
an hour. ‘ When we consider,” said an expert, “that this means a 
speed of over thirty feet per second, we can realize how difficult it 
would be for an enemy's guns to be effectually fired at the boat. Such 
an object at full speed is almost impossible to hit, and even if hit no 
worse damage can happen than a slight decrease in the buoyant power 
of the float. The torpedo proper is invulnerable, because it is inac- 
cessible under the water.” One of the official trials was to test the 
indestructibility of the float, and double-shotted canister charges, each 
containing ninety-six balls, were fired from a 32-pound howitzer five 
times at a range of three hundred and seventy yards, and eight times 
at a range of one hundred and eighty-six yards, with a result of “ five 
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large holes,” notwithstanding which the float was declared “ perfectly 
serviceable.” It is asserted that this Sims-Edison torpedo, loaded 
with five hundred pounds of Emmens’s high explosive, can, without 
difficulty, be made to attain a speed of twenty-five miles an hour 
with a range of four miles. 

What could withstand such an engine of destruction ? Not float- 
ing beams, for it would dive under them. Not cordage, nor even 
steel nets, for such would be its impact that it would cut the one like 
a knife and pierce the other as a needle pierces cloth. Not rapid-firing 
guns ; their bullets, even could they hit so small, so uncertain, and so 
rapidly gliding an object, would in most instances bound off like peas 
from a tin pot, and those that penetrated could not sink or disable it. 
On would fly this deadly engine, not to be deterred until it had 
struck its mark and torn away a hole that would carry the strongest 
ironclad to the bottom quicker than any wooden ship could go. Of 
late years much attention has been devoted to the subject of ‘ coun- 
termining” —of using counter-explosives to destroy beds of fixed 
mines; but here the limit is reached, for no counter-explosive, or 
intercepting steam-launch, or shotted gun, or anything else yet de- 
vised can stop the onset of this terrible messenger. On it must rush, 
carrying certain destruction.. Lives there the man who will tread a 
deck to meet so certain a death ? 

In view of all this, what folly is it that we should be spending 
millions on battle-ships and alleged ‘‘coast-defenders” that would 
but offer the bigger target and sink the quicker! The great navies of 
the world are to-day useless, nor dare anyone set bounds to the march 
of destructive invention. There have appeared of recent years the 
rifled breech-loading cannon; disappearing guns; rifled mortars ; 
the Armstrong, Albini, Krupp, Driggs-Schroeder, Hotchkiss, Gruson, 
Maxim, and Nordenfelt rapid-firing guns; the Zalinski pneumatic 
dynamite gun; the Smelianoff shell, filled with nitro-glycerine ; the 
Whitehead, Howell, Berdan, Lay, Patrick, Brennan, and a lot of other 
automobile and controllable torpedoes; the automatic firing-sight, 
which has only to be aimed, the gun adjusting itself and immediately 
discharging ; the electric search-light ; smokeless powder ; infantry 
rifles that send their slender projectiles through 15 inches of oak at 
220 yards; and the Giffard gun, containing a small quantity of com- 
pressed and liquefied carbonic acid gas, a drop of which, let into the 
main chamber of the gun, instantly expands, expelling the bullet with 
great force and without emitting smoke or injurious vapor. These 
inventions, improvements, and adaptations indicate what the genius 
of invention may do. It is upon these agencies, and not upon 
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warships which they have made obsolete, that we must rely in case of 
war. 

Putting us on a naval footing means much more than the building 
of ships, expensive as that is. It means the refitting of navy-yards, 
the building of gun-factories, the constructing of dry-docks—abroad 
as well as at home—the establishing of coaling stations in various 
parts of the world, and even the fitting of training-ships with “ modern 
batteries.” Much of this is being done, and the rest is being talked 
about, and no end of money may be spent in these ways. Then there 
is the scheme for a naval reserve, of both men and ships engaged in 
the merchant service, which has had a partial beginning in the ship 
subsidy bills, which have passed the Senate and will doubtless pass 
the House of Representatives and receive the President’s sanction. 

Still there remains the momentous problem of crews. “At the 
present time,” says the Secretary of the Navy, ‘‘the crews of our naval 
ships are in large part composed of foreigners, or of men whose na- 
tionality is uncertain and who are ready to serve any government that 
will pay. Such men are held by nothing but their contract of enlist- 
ment, and subject at the first temptation to desert the flag of a coun- 
try in which they have never resided, and to which they are bound by 
no ties of allegiance.” 

Where is the ‘‘ Yankee” sailor who sailed the “ Philadelphia packet” 
and the ‘ Baltimore clipper,” ships famous all the world over for 
their speed? Where is the ‘‘ Down-East” fisherman, of whose sea- 
manship Americans were justly proud? The men who formed that 
natural naval reserve which had only to be called upon to enlist in 
their country’s just battles, and who performed deeds that will shine 
as long as our history lasts—where are they now? Congressional 
investigation shows that they are gone, like our American ships— 

too much ‘‘ protected” by the tariff. Foreigners have taken their 
place. 

As for the foreign seamen who enlist in our Navy and desert, this 
simply means that they are men, and will not submit to be treated 
like dogs. The imperiousness of the quarter-deck toward the fore- 
castle, the dividing line which exists, and over which no common sea- 
man can hope to pass—a system founded on the old-time aristocratic 
idea that only gentlemen’s sons should be officers—has been too 
recently brought to mind by the scandalous facts revealed in the 
McCalla court-martial case to require more than a mention. Even 
from our boasted “squadron of evolution,” with all its superiority and 
comfort, there were loud complaints and many desertions. From 
the Baltimore, just before she sailed for Sweden with Ericsson's body, 
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it was said there had been three hundred desertions in the seven 
months she had been in commission, and that there would have been 
more but for the large amount of pay that was owed the men, and 
but for the sentinel on guard. From the Charleston, cruising in the 
Pacific, came the report that there had been a wholesale desertion at 
Honolulu. ‘All but eight of the deserters,” says the report, “were 
retaken by natives, who were hired to capture them.” The sailors 
charged, among other things, that when they were not actually needed 
on deck they were compelled to stay below. 

American seamen having long since disappeared, the naval-appren- 
tice system was established, but bad treatment and the limited field 
of promotion made it a failure. ‘‘ When their terms of enlistment 
expire,” says the Secretary of the Navy, “the majority of them leave 
the service forever.” The “ plain remedy,” the Secretary thinks, is 
the extension of the term of enlistment from twenty-one to twenty- 
four years of age, and an increase of the number of apprentices from 
seven hundred and fifty, as now allowed by law, to fifteen hundred. 
He also thinks that the term of enlistment for able-bodied seamen 
should be extended from three to four years, so that a ship off on a 
three years’ cruise, and starting some months late, may not have her 
crew entitled to leave before her return. A still further recommen- 
dation is to retire American seamen on three-fourths’ pay after thirty 
years of service, so as to encourage permanent enlistment. 

All of this means great expense. And for what? Since the war, 
and up to 1886, seventy millions were spent, and the question was 
asked, Where is the navy? A few years hence, after the expenditure 
of ‘all these millions that Congress is now authorizing on ships which 
invention will quickly make obsolete, will not the same question be 
asked: Where is the navy ? 

A navy may be useful in the way a distinguished naval officer once 
spoke of, ‘‘ for displaying the national flag upon the seas and in the 
harbors of the commercial world,” since our tariff has prohibited 
American merchant ship-building ; it may be useful for the “ disci- 
plining” of crews till they are forced to desert ; for the performance 
of mock manceuvres like the “ effete ’’ monarchies ; and for the train- 
ing up of a lot of citizens to the sole business of fighting: but all 
this leads straight away from the only safe course for a republic, 
whose best guarantee is peace. 


Henry Georae, Jr. 
WASHINGTON, D, C, 
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PHYSICAL CULTURE. 
I. THE FINE ART OF WALKING. 


I am now sixty years of age, and was never stronger in wind and 
limb than at the present time. I might say, with a slight bovine pro- 
clivity, that I was never so young as I now am. I expect to celebrate 
my one-hundredth birthday. I can do more work, eat heartier, sleep 
sounder, bear more mental strain, and generally extract more satis- 
faction from existence than at any former period of my life. And this 
happy mental and physical condition—a sound mind in a sound body 
—is neither the result of a powerful constitution—mine is about the 
average—nor of exceptionally good health. Ihave had my full share 
of sickness. Quite early in life I exhibited a propensity to take what- 
ever was catching in the nature of disease, andI have suffered at 
subsequent periods from nearly all the contagious fevers, including 
typhoid, scarlet, and malarial ; and yet, at threescore, my senses are 
all in full exercise and unimpaired. I need no glasses for my eyes, 
no trumpet for my ears. I am not nursing an ache nor a pain, and 
am not aware of a sensation foretelling the decay of a single bod- 
ily function. In such circumstances I think I am reasonable in not 
merely counting on the measure of years afore-mentioned, but in the 
belief that the second half of my century will be as enjoyable as the 
first has been. 

In seeking to account for my present physical state, I ought to 
say, perhaps, that I cannot attribute it to any special system of diet, 
nor to any peculiar regimen as to dress or hours of rest or exercise ; 
for I have never been particular to adopt any. I have not been extra- 
ordinarily temperate. I have refrained from the use of rum and to- 
bacco because I never could see that I had need for them; but, 
otherwise, I have eaten and drunk what I wanted, both in quantity 
and variety, sometimes paying the penalty of over-indulgence ; and 
my habits as to sleep and work have not been remarkably regular. 
The fact is, that I have never made the subject of health a study, 
either in my own case or that of others; in my own case not nearly 
as much as I might and should have done. 

If asked to account for the health of body and mind that I enjoy 
at the age of sixty, I could attribute it to nothing so much as to the 
out-door exercise I have for years been accustomed to take—exercise 
adopted and followed, not from sanitary considerations, nor as a part 
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of, nor incident to, any necessary employment, but chiefly for recrea- 
tion. 

And here I would remark, in passing, that I make no pretension 
to athletism of any sort. I have not played a game of ball, base or 
foot, since I was a boy. I have not tried to master the bicycle. I 
never learned to skate. I can swim but indifferently. I never fan- 
cied boxing as an amusement, and, from limited experience, still less | 
when it came to business. I do not own a yacht, and should not 
know how to manage one if I had it. I was always afraid of a horse, 
and consequently care nothing for riding or driving. The out-door 
exercise in which I have been wont chiefly to engage, and from 
which I feel that I have derived the largest measure of benefit, is 
walking—simply walking. 

But it is not merely, nor mainly, as an agreeable and healthful bod- 
ily exercise that I propose to present and plead the claims of walk- 
ing. For the purpose of strengthening the muscles and promoting 
digestion, dumb-bell swinging, horseback and bicycle riding, swim- 
ming, skating, rowing, ball-playing, and boxing may be, in many cases, 
quite as satisfactory. The superiority of walking is, that while it 
develops and toughens the ligaments and assists healthy physical 
movement, it at the same time supplies work for the eyes, the ears, 
and the brain. It helps to develop and gratify all the higher mental 
faculties. It implies observation quite as much as it insures bodily 
discipline. A good walker is not merely one who will cover a certain 
number of miles within a given time, with the result—all very good in 
its way—of expanding his lungs and increasing his nerve and stomach 
power, but who will take in the beauties, the instruction, and the en- 
joyment those miles afford, and whose mind and heart will be so 
stimulated and attuned that they can the better retain and assimilate 
the food that the senses supply. 

It is as an intellectual as well as a physical operation, and as } 
such to be regulated by study—which, in turn, becomes a beneficent 
education, enabling us to see things and the better to enjoy them 
when seen, as we pass through life—that walking, in the writer's esti- 
mation, is to be regarded and respected as an art; and not merely as 
an art, but asa fine art. Unfortunately, with a large portion of the 
human family, in these days of super-civilization and artificial sub- 
stitution for natural functions, it has become almost a “lost art.” 

But why write about a proceeding so primitive and simple? 
Everybody knows how to walk; we learn when we are babies. All 
persons, it is true, in a normal condition have feet, and they are 
supposed to know something practically of what they are intended for ; 
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but at the same time it is a positive fact that very few understand 
how to use them, except in a most imperfect and inartistic manner. 
The possession of two feet no more confers an ability for graceful 
and profitable pedestrianism, than the possession of two hands de- 
monstrates the artist, or having a tongue creates the accomplished 
orator or singer. Good walkers are astonishingly rare. Half-a-dozen 
miles afoot will completely knock up the most of people, young as 
well as old, lithe and light of limb as well as the rest of them; while 
I, a clumsy person of sixty, with a tendency to overgrowth, can make 
my thirty miles any day between breakfast and tea time, with no 
more weariness than seasons a hearty supper and insures a night's 
delicious rest. 

And when we come to the process—I might even say business—of 
walking, in that higher sense meditated in these pages, it is most true, 
as declared by Thoreau—the very best authority in such matters, be- 
cause a born tramper and nature-worshipper—that “ not one in ten 
knows how to walk ; that is, to take walks.” How many are there 
capable of strolling through fields and woods, and comprehending 
the lessons of beauty and wisdom that Nature writes all over the open 

ges of her wonderful volume? To walk aright is something more 


_than to make a succession of steps in a mechanical way. It is not 


mere tramping. Says an old English writer, ‘That walk must be 
very short, as well as over a place comparatively barren, that does 
not furnish food for at least a week’s reflection.” 
The right use of the feet is a study that has reference not merely 
to the mechanical performance of a bodily function—vulgar though 
useful—but holds an important connection with the higher develop- . 
ment and exercise of the mind. It ministers to nearly all the virtues. 
A good walker is always a punctual man, and, as a sequence, a truth- 
ful man. He is, also, a cheerful man. In the exercise is happiness. 
In proof, we know that nothing is so agreeable to the spirit as motion 
—mere motion. The larger portion of our enjoyment of life comes 
from transition from place to place, more or less rapid. No recrea- 
tion is more agreeable than travel, and no punishment so cruel as 
imprisonment, And of all sorts of locomotion, voluntary or involun- 
tary, none is so satisfactory and refreshing as that which comes from 
the use of our feet—from the employment of the instrumentalities 
with which nature has endowed us as the first and principal means 
of physical transference. The body is not the only beneficiary. The 
spirit, always more or less in sympathy with the flesh, is the princi- 
pal gainer. My own experience here comes in as testimony. Never 
have I found so perfect a remedy against that mental condition com- 
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monly spoken of as “the blues,” as a good, vigorous walk. Again and 
again, when oppressed by that melancholy to which we are all liable 
at seasons, have I grasped hat and stick, and, striding out into the 
open air, have speedily left the enemy far in the rear. I can run 
away from the “blue devils” in a few minutes at any time. Even 
when I have had good cause for mental depression—if good cause 
for it ever exists—I have started out afoot, and gradually, as my 
pace increased and the bodily temperature rose, the cloud of care 
has lifted from my soul, letting cheerful suggestions flow in like sun- 
shine, and, before I had attempted to account for the transformation, 
the world, before so gloomy, began to wear a smiling aspect. Agree- 
able and hopeful thoughts came unsolicited, and what had appeared 
impenetrable darkness was pierced by so many rays of comfort that 
the mental difficulty was practically removed. I challenge the world 
to a trial of my cure. 

Philosophically, is there not a basis for my theory? Much of our 
mental despondency comes, as we all know, from idleness—from stag- 
nation. Now, while walking may, under certain circumstances, be 
idleness—idleness in motion—it is never stagnation. Much of it 
comes from indigestion. Physical exercise is the surest, if not the 
only, destroyer of that stealthful monster. It is our Jack-the-Giant- 
Killer when gluttony gets the better of us. In walking amid pleas- 
ant scenes—and° we can choose our own path when the purpose is 
pleasure or health, or both—we necessarily draw into ourselves much 
of the spirit of nature, which is always enlivening and elevating. If 
men would live more in the fields and beneath the cheerful sky, 
instead of inviting coagulation of blood and spirit in dismal offices 
and stifling homes, and then appealing to drugs and stimulants for 
relief, there would be no suicides and fewer criminals. 

And what has just been said concerning our recreations, so-called, 
may be urged even more strongly when it comes to those exercises 
which, while agreeable in themselves, are conducive, if not necessary, 
to life and health, both bodily and spiritual. A dinner never tastes 
so well as when it is walked to. And what is true of a dinner is true 
ofasermon. Little grace, 1 apprehend, ordinarily comes to those 
who go to church in carriages. The fact is that head and foot, al- 
though the parts most distant from each other, are much more 
closely allied than we generally suppose. One would make very 
little progress without the other. The aged English gardener, when 
kindly inquired of concerning his bodily condition by the good 
bishop, was not so far out of the way when he observed, ‘“ My facul- 
ties, sur, is failin’, particularly my feet!” It is not matter of theory 
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alone. History is ready with its testimony. Not only great artists— 
meaning painters and sculptors—and leading students of physical 
nature and science, such as Humboldt, Agassiz, Hugh Miller, Audu- 
bon, and Thoreau, but the foremost masters of belles-lettres and 
mental philosophy, have been enthusiastic walkers, spending much of 
their time in the open air. It is related of the great French lexi- 
cographer, Littré, the most learned man, so far as book lore is con- 
cerned, of his time, that he was accustomed to take long rambles with 
his pockets full of books. Charles Sumner, popularly looked upon 
as an inveterate bookworm, was so much of a tramper in his earlier 
life that he could not only tell the names of all the trees and plants 
growing near his home, but, from his own investigation, was familiar 
with their peculiarities and habits. He studied the leaves of trees 
and flowers as well as of books, and profited by both. The world 
knows all about the walks that Dickens took, for the delightful pict- 
ures of men and things he has given us are but transcripts of what 
he found and treasured. In forty years his daily tramps are said to 
have aggregated one hundred and forty thousand miles. 

“He was,” says one of his biographers, “a zealous devotee of 
bodily exercise, but walking was at once his forte and his fanaticism. 
He had constructed for himself a theory, that to every portion of the 
day given to intellectual labor should correspond an equal number 
of hours spent in walking.” We cannot all write like Dickens, but 
most of us can walk like him. We can see what he saw; and why 
should not each of us be his own Dickens? Untiring student as 
he was, Macaulay found in walking his favorite recreation. Carlyle 
usually took a vigorous tramp of several miles, enough to put him into 
a glow, before he commenced the day’s labor. Buckle, the historian, 
walked both forenoon and afternoon. ‘‘Heat or cold, sunshine or 
rain, made no difference to him,” says a literary friend, “either for 
his morning stroll or for the afternoon tramp, which had its appoint- 
ed time and length, and which he would rarely allow himself to cur- 
tail either for business or for visits.” Kant, the philosopher, accord- 
ing to one of his biographers, accustomed himself to a long walk 
every day, “without regard to atmospheric conditions.” Equally 
resolute in his out-door exercise was Longfellow, the poet. Of him 
it is said that “he persisted in his walks, even when the weather 
was the reverse of pleasant. Both in the spring and autumn, when 
the raw and blustering winds prevailed, he never omitted his daily 
tramp, though he might go no further than the bounds of his gar- 
den.” Darwin first tried horseback riding, but soon gave it up and 
took to his feet. ‘He preferred to walk,” we are told, “around his 
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garden, or along the pleasant footpaths through the lovely fields 
of Kent.” All the world wonders at the durability and energy of 
Gladstone, who, at eighty-one, is the most active all-round man in 
England. Is the secret not disclosed in the following extract from 
a letter of an English correspondent to an American journal: “To 
see Mr. Gladstone walk a mile on the turf is said to be a rich treat. 
Even in the streets of London he is about the most graceful and 
nimble pedestrian you would meet in a day. He strides with the 
springy freedom of an athlete, and he has all the eloquent grace of 
a dancing-master, with just a trace of the dandyism.” 

That bodily motion facilitates mental activity is something we 
all know by experience. When our brains are taxed by troublesome 
problems, we spring to our feet and walk up and down the room, or 
out into the field or highway. We do it unconsciously, and because 
we can’t help it. Most writers, if questioned, would admit that 
they studied on their feet, and only sat down to put their thoughts 
in shape. Burns composed all his sweetest songs at the plough’s tail. 
Thomson could not compose except in the open air, and, as might be 
expected, his “Seasons” became his masterpiece. Tennyson’s neigh- 
bors often meet him striding along the highway. They never speak 
to him, because they know his mind is employed. Wordsworth com- 
posed his verses while walking in the open air, which doubtless ac- 
counts for the delicious aroma of flower and field they possess. ‘He 
carried his verses in his memory,” says one of his biographers, “ and 
got his wife or daughter to write them down when he had returned 
to his home.” Landor also used to compose when tramping along 
the country roads, and therefore always preferred to walk alone. The 
profoundest thinkers have done their best work on their feet. Of 
Rousseau it is said that ‘“‘ his mind needed the motion of the body to 
stimulate it to do its utmost. Yet he was not jaded by this twofold 
activity, and was moreover alive to the passing beauties of the scene. 
He did not overlook the wayside periwinkle.” It may, in fact, be said 
of all great brain-workers, that they were at the same time great body- 
workers, and that walking has been the most usual form of activity 
that their physical exertions have taken. I once knew a preacher— 
and a good one—who told me he always prepared his best sermons 
when walking out-of-doors. He found oufspiration to be the mother 
of inspiration. All the world ceased to breathe when Webster spoke, 
and the popular impression doubtless was that his great orations were 
rounded out in his study. But Edwin P. Whipple, who knew him 
most intimately, describes him as often ‘following out the train of 
a logical argument while he was tramping along through muddy for- 
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est, rifle in hand.” He further declares that ‘“‘ perhaps the weight 
and power of Webster's character were due more to the hours he 
spent in the woods and fields than to those devoted to his sanctum.” 

While it is not exactly claimed by the writer that feet can be made 
to take the place of heads, he does unhesitatingly assert that pedes- 
trianism, when judiciously followed, is the best and highest order of 
physical exercise in which we can indulge, looking to the development 
of both body and mind, and, as such, deserves to be studied and 
practised with a view to its reduction to a system. Functions of the 
human organization, which are too often dormant or feeble through 
inactivity, can be so vitalized and strengthened by it as to be almost 
its creations. There are thousands of puny creatures in this world 
of ours who have no excuse for their inanity—thousands of languid, 
torpid, complaining bodies, victims of dyspepsia and ennui, but with 
more than half their troubles in their brains, who, if they would fol- 
low the prescriptions given in these pages, instead of those given by 
their physicians and druggists, would soon find themselves sound, 
healthy, and contented men and women. Instead of tossing on uneasy 
beds through weary nights, they would sleep “like tops ;” their im- 
aginations would clear up, their aches and pains and dumps would 
flee away, and, almost before they were conscious of the transfor- 
mation, they, who had thought themselves invalids for years, would 
forget, in the best enjoyments of life, that anything had ever been 
the matter with them. They would discover that they had something 
to live for besides nursing their afflictions. 

“But walking,” says Mr. Sedentary Habit—he is known the world 
over—‘‘ makes me so tired, so sore. I never venture into the coun- 
try and try a little spin with my legs but I am weary and stiff for days 
and days after.” 

My dear Mr. Habit, you are just the one who ought to walk and 
keep walking. Don’t you know that youare breaking down and get- 
ting old before your time? Your muscles are losing their tension ; 
vitality is departing from your system; your blood and brain are 
both stagnating, your chest contracting, your lungs clogging, your 
liver growing torpid, your heart, the seat of all activity, is rusting 
like an unused boiler. You need a few good runs to put you in 
order, no matter if your limbs do ache at first. Let them ache! 
Better such passing pains than the slow torture of hypochondria. 
Your limbs will be so much the stronger when the soreness is over. 
You will then feel like a new man, and, in a certain sense, you will be 
& new man. 

If it be not given to all systematic, vigorous walkers to live to be 
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centenarians, they can, at least, materially prolong their days. There 
are few people who cannot, by proper attention to the best of physi- 
cal exercises, add from ten to twenty-five years to the average vital 
span. Is that not something worth taking into account? The truth 
is that most persons die unconscious suicides, owing to the disre- 
gard of nature’s simplest requirements ; not strictly criminal, but 
nevertheless guilty. 

At the present writing, one of the most popular, if not the favorite, 
out-door exercise among amusement-seekers is with the wheel. That, 
however, is simply walking on treadles instead of on the ground. 
-While, to the writer, riding on a bicycle seems a good deal like a 
tight-rope performance, there is doubtless healthful enjoyment in it. 
The chief trouble is that it is beset with too many limitations ever 
to amount.to a great deal, either for amusement or instruction. It 
is, in the first place, practically a one-sex entertainment. Then the 
wheel may at times be an awkward machine to have on hand, and it 
cannot very well be used after dark. With it you cannot cut across 
lots ; you cannot penetrate swamps and woods; you cannot climb 
mountains ; you cannot chase butterflies ; in fact, you can do nothing 
but bowl along level roads, through sections likely soon to become 
monotonous, and away from the nooks and scenes most attractive to 
the tourist, and most instructive to students of science and nature. 
The bicycle can never be much more than a gymnastic toy. 

One chief recommendation of walking is that it requires no com- 
plicated mechanism. A limited minority only can have horses and car- 
riages. It is not everyone who can have even a bicycle. Few, how- 
ever, are so constituted or situated that they cannot walk regularly 
and pleasantly. Feet are a free gift, and the highway is open to all. 
The grassy slope, the breezy hill-top, and the dreamy forest-glade 
are accessible to every class and rank. As sings good Dr. Holmes, 


** Children of wealth or want, to each is given 
A spot of green and all the blue of heaven.” 

If the fair earth be not quite as free to us as the wide canopy o’er- 
head—not as free as it ought to be—we can at all times claim title, 
pro tempore, to enough of it for the occupancy and free exercise of 
our feet. The raggedest tramp finds all the room he wants out-of- 
doors, although, poor soul, no other room may open to him. In ap- 
propriating the beauties and health-giving properties of the fields, 
although our neighbors may hold title-deeds to them, we violate 
neither the eighth nor the tenth commandment. 


A SExXAGENARIAN. 
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OMAR KHAYYAM.* 


We know much less about Omar Khayyam than about several of 
the lesser Persian poets, and the little that we know does not con- 
form to our occidental ideas of what the biography of a poet should 
be. Mentioned in vague terms by two or three of his contempora- 
ries, he figures in the Wasdéyd, or Testament, of Nizam ul Mulk, whose 
distinction is greater to-day from having been his schoolfellow and 
friend than from having been the Vizier of the Seljuk kings, Alp Ars- 
lan and Malik Shah, a circumstance which would have greatly as- 
tonished that learned statesman if he could have foreseen it. The 
story of his life, as he relates it, was, in his early years, a thin gold 
strand into which was twisted one dark and murderous cord. Pos- 
sessing considerable interest as an example of oriental autobiogra- 
phy, which is apt to be loquacious, and suggestive of barbaric pictur- 
esqueness—qualities that need not be discussed here—what chiefly 
concerns us is the portion which relates to Omar, which is thus given 


by Whinfield, in “The Quatrains of Omar Khayyam,” who quotes it 


from Mirkhond’s “ History of the Assassins.” It is to the following 
effect, with the flourishes of the Vizier: “Imim Muaffik of Nishapur 
(may Allah rest his soul!) was one of the most learned men in Khora- _ 
sin, and was held in the highest honor and reverence. He lived to 
over eighty-five years of age, and it was the common opinion that all 
youths who read the Koran and learned the traditions under him, 
would attain wealth and fortune. For this cause my father sent me, 
in charge of the lawyer Abd us Samad, from Tis to Nishapur, in 
order that I might apply myself to study and discipline in the class 
of that eminent person. He on his part regarded me with affection, 
and I for mine showed such attachment and devotion to his service 
that I continued with him for the space of four years. There had 
lately joined his class Hakim Omar Khayyam, and that miscreant 
Hasan Ibn Sabah, both of whom were of the same age as I was, and 
equally remarkable for excellence of intelligence and power of intel- 
lect. We became friends, and when we went out from the Imém’s 
class we used to repeat to one another the lesson we had just heard. 
One day that miscreant Hasan said to us, ‘It is the general opinion 
that the disciples of Imam Muaffik attain to fortune, and no doubt 


* The Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam. Translated from the Persian by Edward 
Fitzgerald. Edition de Luxe. Illustrated by Elihu Vedder. Boston: Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. 
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one of us will do so, even though all may not. What agreement or 
compact is there now between us?” I said, ‘ Whatever you please.’ 
He answered, ‘Whichever of us may attain to fortune shall share 
it with the others, and not engross it himself.” We agreed to these 
terms, and a compact was made accordingly. Time passed on. I 
went from Khorasan to Mawara un Nahr and Ghazni and Kabul, and 
on my return I was preferred to the post of Wazir to Sultan Alp 
Arslan (455 A.H.). At that time Hakim Omar Khayyam came to 
me, and in regard to him I carried out all the requirements of the 
compact, and the obligations of my engagement. On his arrival I 
received him with all honor and distinction, and afterward I said to 
him, ‘A man of your ability ought to be a servant of the Sultan, and 
since, according to our agreement, while we were with Imam Muaffik, I 
am bound to share my position with you, I will recount your merits 
to the Sultan, and will so impress on his mind your abilities and attain- 
ments, that you shall be preferred to a post of trust like mine.’ But 
Hakim replied (after compliments): ‘The greatest favor you can do 
me is to let me live in retirement, where, under your protection, I 
may occupy myself in amassing the riches of learning, and in praying 
for your long life.’ And to this language he steadfastly adhered. 
When I perceived that he spoke in sincerity, and not cut of mere eti- 
quette, I assigned him a yearly stipend of 1,200 gold sniscals, payable 
from the Nishapur treasury. He then went.back to Nishapur and 
applied himself to the study of the sciences, especially astronomy, in 
which he afterward attained a high degree of accomplishment. 
Later on, in the reign of Sultan Malik Shah (465 to 485 A. H.), he 
came to Merv, in the height of his philosophical repute; and the Sul- 
tan conferred many favors upon him, and raised him to the highest 
posts attainable by men of science.” 

Thus far Nizim ul Mulk concerning Omar, who proved himself 
worthy of the bounty which his old schoolmate conferred upon him. 
Not so his fellow, Hasan, who, more ambitious than he, demanded a 
place in the government, which the Sultan granted at the request of 
his Vizier, and which the ingrate proceeded to abuse by conspiring 
to supplant his benefactor. His intrigue failed ; he was disgraced, 
and, flying from Khorasan, he became the head of the Persian sect of 
the Ismailians, a set of fanatics who emerged from obscurity under 
his evil influence, and spread terror through the Mohammedan world 
by murderous deeds executed at his commands, which were issued 
secretly from the castle of Alamfit, that he had seized in a mountain- 
ous tract south of the Caspian Sea, and whence during the Crusades 
he darkened history as the Old Man of the Mountains. Miscreant 
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and monster, he was worthy of the wretches whom he ruled with his 
devilish arts, and who are supposed to have received their name of 
Assassins from him. No one was safe from their daggers, one of 
which was at last plunged into the heart of his old school friend, 
Nizém ul Mulk. | 

The position that Omar occupied among the men of science who 
were attached to the court of Malik Shah, was that of Astronomer- 
Royal, a post in which he distinguished himself, with the assistance 
of seven other astronomers, in reforming the old Persian calendar 
in order to make the civil year coincide more nearly with the cycle 
of the seasons. This reform, which anticipated by about five cen- 
turies the change of the Julian calendar under the auspices of Pope 
Gregory XIII, surpassed, in the opinion of Gibbon, the Roman com- 
putation of time, and approached the accuracy of the Gregorian style. 
Noted as a mathematician also, Omar made a treatise on algebra 
which enjoyed a high reputation for several centuries, and has been 
edited and translated in our time; besides another work, “On the 
Difficulties of Euclid’s Definitions.” As nearly as can be made out 
from the scanty and conflicting notices of Omar in the writings of his 
contemporaries and immediate successors, he was better known 
through his proficiency in science than his verse, which was held in 
disesteem by the more orthodox of the number. That he was under 
the ban in the last years of his life is evident from a brief notice of 
his work and character, from the pen of one who resided at Nishapur 
not long after his death, and who, recognizing his abilities, was cer- 
tainly unfriendly to him. ‘Omar Al Khayyam, Imam of Khorasan,” 
he wrote, ‘‘and the greatest scholar of his time, was versed in all the 
learning of the Greeks. He was wont to exhort men to seek the One 
Author of all by purifying the bodily actions in order to the sanctifi- 
cation of the soul. He also used to recommend the study of politics 
as laid down in Greek authors. The later Sufis have caught at the 
apparent sense of parts of his poems, and accommodated them to their 
own Canon, making them a subject of discussion in their assemblies 
and conventicles, but the esoteric sense consists in axioms of nat- 
ural religion and principles of universal obligation. When the men 
of his time anathematized his doctrines, and drew forth his opinions 
from the concealment in which he had veiled them, he went in fear 
of his life, and placed a check on the sallies of -his tongue and his 
pen. He made the pilgrimage, but it was from accident rather than 
piety, still betraying his unorthodox views. On his arrival at Bagh- 
dad, the men who prosecuted the same ancient studies as he flocked 
to meet him, but he shut the door in their faces, as one who had re- 
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nounced those studies and cultivated them no longer. On his return 
to his native city he made a practice of attending the morning and 
evening prayers, and of disguising his private opinions, but for all 
that they were no secret. In astronomy and in philosophy he was 
without a rival, and his eminence in those sciences would have passed 
into a proverb, had he only possessed self-control.” The last glimpse 
that we have of Omar rests on the authority of one of his disciples, 
with whom he used to converse in a garden, in his old age. ‘My 
tomb,” he said to him one day, “shall be in a spot where the north 
wind will scatter roses over it.’”” He wondered at this saying, remem- 
bering the verse of the Koran which declares that no man knows 
where he shall die, but he kept it in mind, nevertheless, believing it 
was not a tissue of idle words. Nor did it so prove. For, visiting 
Nishapur in later years, he came to the tomb of this King of the Wise, 


which was situated just outside a garden, and lo, the fruit-trees reached 


their branches over the wall, and dropped blossoms on his final rest- 
ing-place until it was hidden from sight. Such, in brief, is the sub- 
stance of our knowledge respecting Ghiis uddin Abul Fath Omar bin 
Ibrahim, who was born in the latter half of our eleventh, and died in 
the first quarter of our twelfth, century, and whose takhaillus, or poet- 
ical name, was Khayyam, which signifies a tent-maker, a trade which 
he is said to have exercised, perhaps before the generosity of Nizam 
ul Mulk raised him to independence. 

To what extent Omar was known among his countrymen as a poet 
during his lifetime it is not easy to determine, nor precisely why he 
was in disfavor among the religious class, which was divided into 
contentious sects. He is said to have been hated by the Sufis, but 
he can hardly have been hated by their poets, since they borrowed 
largely from his verse, to which they endeavored to give a mystic 
interpretation. His genius seems to have extorted their admiration. 
They protested against him while they read him, and, as the centu- 
ries went on, and copies of his writings were multiplied, they read 
much that he could not have written, so many and so contradictory 
were the interpolations therein. His reputation, such as it was, was 
long confined to Persia. 

A history of the introduction of the elements of Oriental literature 
into the literatures of Europe would make a curious and interesting 
volume, if it could be written with the fulness of knowledge which 
the subject demands. This volume would be open to one objection, 
however, which is, that the scholar who might possess the amount of 
learning that alone would enable him to write it, would not be likely 
to wear that learning like a flower, but would be so overpowered by 
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it that his writing would lack any and every literary charm. The 
first Englishman of note who was interested in Oriental verse was 
Sir William Jones, who, about one hundred and twenty years ago, 
adventured into its intricate and thorny labyrinths. Familiar but 
not satisfied with the classics of Greece and Rome, for his curiosity 
was as insatiable as his mind was active, he managed to acquire Ara- 
bic from a Syrian teacher, whom he employed to translate the “ Ara- 
bian Nights” of Galland into that tongue, he himself transcribing 
the version which he thus obtained from the mouth of his teacher, 
the grammatical inaccuracies of which he corrected from more learned 
sources. From Arabic he passed to Persian, studying the only gram- 
mar of that language then extant, and was soon able to read, or at 
least understand, the “ Gulistan” of Sadi. Equipped with what was 
then considered elegant scholarship, and having a taste for poetry, 
which was in the elegant condition to which it had been carried 
by the followers of Pope, he wrote enough metrical matter to fill 
a volume, to which he added ‘a fairly learned preface, in which he 


. referred to Hafiz, Nisami, Jami, Misehi, and the like, not forgetting 


Firdousi, whose heroic poem might, he thought, be as easily versi- 
fied as the ‘Iliad ”--a belief which no one of his countrymen has 
since shared ; for the ‘“‘Shah Nameh” still remains unknown to Eng- 
lish readers, except in two or three prose versions of the most char- 
acteristic episodes, and the ‘“‘Sohrab and Rustum” of Matthew Ar- 
nold. The verse of Sir William possesses no poetical merit which 
is likely to attract a modern reader, and no other merit except that 
which may attach to his versions from Jami, Hafiz, and Misehi, which 
are paraphrases rather than translations. The ground thus broken 
was cultivated by Sir William himself, and with more success in 
Sanskrit than in Arabic and Persian, and by a score of his contem- 
poraries and successors, who, mastering as the years went by, in a 
clumsy way, the letter of many Eastern languages, contrived to miss 
their spirit. They multiplied under the fostering care of the differ- 
ent Oriental Societies which soon began to spring up in England, in 
France, in Germany, and India ; and they succeeded among them in 
enlarging European knowledge in certain Eastern directions, but 
more to the advantage of students like themselves, and the frequent- 
ers of great libraries, than the average reader. Eighteenth century 
taste ran more strongly toward Oriental stories like those of Galland, 
than toward Oriental poems, the peculiarities of which escaped Oc- 
cidenta] perceptions. They failed, for instance, to reproduce the 
measures of these poems, which ought not to have been more difficult 
than the measures of classical verse, though they were, it seems ; for 
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nowhere in English song can we find a good example of the ghazel 
of the Persian poets. 

The difference between the obvious characteristics of Eastern poe- 
try and the obvious characteristics of Western poetry is not greater, 
all things considered, than between those of the poetry of Greece and 
Rome in ancient times and those of the poetry of Europe to-day. 
The stock images of Eastern verse—comparisons, similes, allusions, 
and so on—are soon learned by Western readers, and, if not admired 
by them, as they certainly are not by those who are familiar with 
them by intellectual inheritance and usage, are accepted without pro- 
test. What Western readers have been slow to learn respecting the 
spirit of Eastern verse, and, indeed, the spirit of all kinds of Eastern 
writing, and what they did not learn until well on in the present cen- 
tury, is that Eastern verse, like all other kinds of Eastern writing, 
_reflects a habit of mind and a tendency of thought which is singu- 
larly unlike theirs, and often subversive of theirs—tentative where 
theirs is positive, positive where theirs is tentative—representing 
and expressing different social conditions and different religions or 
superstitions. No eighteenth-century man of letters, least of all 
such an orthodox, dogmatic man of letters as Dr. Johnson, could have 
thought well of, or said a good word for, Mohammed, who was a false 
prophet, sir, or for Buddha, of whom he probably never heard, or 
for Omar Khayyam, who was a more atheistic dog than Lucretius. 

Never popular in his own country, where, as elsewhere on earth, 
the man who ventures to disbelieve what his fellows believe, or think 
they do, surprises them and angers them, and becomes an object of 
suspicion, if not of aversion and persecution, Omar Khayyam was 
practically unknown outside of Persia, until, some seven centuries 
after his death, Edward Fitzgerald rescued his name from the night 
of oblivion which had so long enshrouded it, and, rekindling the fire 
of his genius in another language than his own, restored him to his 
place among the sons of song. His discovery threatened for a time 
to rank among the calamities of literature, readers of verse were so 
slow at first to perceive the greatness of Omar ; but his value is now 
recognized throughout the world of letters, in the firmament of which 
a light like that of the Morning Star is now shining. 

If I rightly apprehend Omar Khayyam, no one who has gone be- 
fore him among poets can be considered his predecessor, and no one 
who has come after him his successor. He is as absolutely alone as 
if he were the First Man, the autochthon of mankind. There is no 
religion for him, except what is suggested, if any be suggested, by 
things about him—the wheel of heaven over his head, the dust of the 
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earth under his feet, the blowing of roses, the singing of the nightin- 
gale, the gurgle of wine as he pours it in his flagon. What he sees, 
what he feels, is the Universe, into which he came without desiring 
it, and out of which, without desiring it, he must go. He is here, he 
knows not how nor why ; of what is accomplished by his being here 
he is as ignorant as of what will be accomplished by his passing 
hence. He lives, he enjoys, he suffers, and he dies ; he knows noth- 
ing beyond this fact, and he cares for nothing beyond this fact. It is 
the summum bonum and the summum malum of existence. This is 
not irreligion, as he understands it, or no more irreligion than belief 
in Allah, or Jesus, or the Prophets is religion. It is a profession of 
ignorance when knowledge is not attainable ; it is an acceptance of 
the inevitable ; it is philosophy. There is nothing misanthropic, 
nothing cynical, nothing atheistic in the thought of Omar Khayyam, 
which is always cheerful, often happy, and which betokens a nature 
large enough to look into the face of things, as they meet his steady 
eyes, without questioning and without fear. He is natural, he is 
primitive, he is universal, and if he reminds me of anything in verse 
outside of his immortal Rubaiyat, it is of the line of Blake : 


‘¢T hear the father of the ancient men.” 


R. H. Sropparp. 
NEw YORK. 


A QUARTETTE OF SPARROWS. 


Havine on several occasions, in the company of friends, attempted 
a eulogy on our native sparrows, I have invariably been compelled 
to stop suddenly and explain that I did not mean that interloper 
from across the sea, the English sparrow. It was the look of scorn 
on the faces of my auditors that made the parenthesis necessary. 
Many persons seem scarcely to be aware that we have native birds of 
the sparrow family ; nor have they exercised sufficient discrimination 
to discover what charming songsters they are, differing vastly, both 
in manners and in qualities of voice, from the British import. The 
other day, as I sat talking with a friend in his study, I suddenly 
sprang to my feet and exclaimed : 

“Oh! listen to the songs of those sparrows. How delightful!” 

My friend lives on the outskirts of a country town. 

“Sparrows!” he echoed, sarcastically. ‘Those sparrows are the 
biggest nuisances in the country.” 
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‘‘ You are thinking of the English sparrow, sir, and so are barking 
up the wrong tree,” I replied. ‘I mean the American song-sparrow. 
Hark!” 

At that moment the melodious trill of one of those minstrels was 
wafted through the open door, with a sweet, far-away cadence all its 
own, and when I indicated to my companion that this was the song 
to which I referred, there was a marked change in his tone, as he 
said : 

“Oh, thai? Yes, that is very pretty.” 

I was strongly tempted to deliver him a homily then and there on 
our native sparrows, but concluded that perhaps a paper on the sub- 
ject might find a larger and more appreciative audience. 

As a rule, these birds are modestly clad in gray, brown, dusky 
bay, and white, with a few touches of yellow in several species. The 
colors are usually arranged in stripes on the upper parts, and some- 
times in spots and streaks on the throat and chest. The white- 
throated and white-crowned sparrows are quite beautiful, especially 
about the head. 

Only four of these birds will form the subject of our present study, 
and they comprise a quartette that we Americans need not be 
ashamed of. We begin with that blithe and familiar little friend in 
plumes, the chipping sparrow. He may be readily identified by his 
chestnut cap; with its frontlet of black and its grayish-white band on 
either side, giving him a cavalier appearance. A blackish line runs 
through the eye and back over the ear. His breast and under parts 
are a pale ash, unmarked ; his back is streaked with black, bay, and 
brown, with two whitish bars across the wings. 


Have you heard the song of the chippy? It is a very simple jingle 


of notes, and can scarcely be, called a song. Ona bright, sunshiny 
day in spring, he may be seen perched on the ridge of a roof, or on 
an outer or upper limb of a tree, trilling away for an hour at a time, 
if not disturbed. The ditty reminds one of the peal of a string of 
small brass bells, and though not musical, it has a dreamy, far-off 


melody that brings haunting memories of one’s boyhood days, when 


one played on the grassy slopes, or in the green meadow along the 
willow-fringed brook. I have heard that monotonous trill at night, 
coming from the maples along the street, and have no doubt that the 
bird sings in his dreams, so replete is his budget of notes. 

The chipping sparrow is a brave little warrior, often attacking 
birds of greater size when they insult him or intrude on his domains. 
A friend tells about a battle he witnessed between one of these birds 
and an English sparrow. For a long time the contest went on, and 
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it was doubtful how it would end ; but at last the British combatant 
received a stinging blow that struck terror to his heart and caused 
him to beat a hasty retreat, leaving chippy in possession of the field. 
It was laughable, my friend says, to watch the little fellow plume 
himself on his victory, looking up at the spectator of the méée with 
a mute appeal for applause. 

Chippy has a little sylvan cousin, of about the same size, to whom 
we must next pay our respects. The two birds are easily confused 
by the inaccurate observer, but the careful one will soon detect the 
marks of difference. While the crown of the bush-sparrow is of a 
chestnut cast, like that of the chippy, there is no black on the fore- 
head or through the eye, while the whitish superciliary bands are not 
so definitely marked, but seem to be merged imperceptibly into the 
brown above. The bush-sparrow is also of a more rusty-red cast in 
general appearance than his little relative, and his bill is pale reddish 
instead of black. 

Mr. Burroughs calls this bird the wood or bush-sparrow, although 
it is called the field-sparrow in all the ornithological keys and man- 
uals with which I am acquainted, and it is well to remember this 
difference in nomenclature when the student begins the work of iden- 
tification. 

The song of this little wood nymph is a sad, pensive strain, very 
sweet and pleasing, beginning with two, sometimes three, prolonged 
notes, followed by a rapid trill. It may be represented fairly by the 
following combination: Fe-e-e, fe-e-e, fa-fe-e-e-e, fe-fe-fe, ete., dying 
out in a mournful cadence. In the middle of the day, when most 
birds are mute, this fine, silvery run may be heard at the edge of a 
woodland, chiming, if I may so speak, with the bright sunshine itself, 
of which it seems to form a part. Usually there is an interval of silence 
between the separate runs, but the other day, as I was strolling along 
the borders of a wood, I was pleasantly surprised to hear one of these 
little minstrels, in a transport of musical excitement, repeat his song 
three or four times in one continuous strain, in an unusually gay and 
sprightly tone. His song reminds one of the peal of a string of sil- 
ver bells. 

We have only to step out from the edge of the woods to the adjoin- 
ing clover-field to form the acquaintance of another member of the 
sparrow family, whose exquisite solos will soon attract the attention 
of every bird-lover. Perhaps you will first hear his canticle wafted 
to you from the grass, beyond the fence, while he himself remains 
invisible, like some shy elf ; but he soon appears, selecting a perch 
on a stump or a fence-stake in full view, and then, throwing back his 
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head, prying open his mandibles, and distending his throat almost to 
bursting, he salutes you with his most elaborate lyrical effort. 

He is commonly known as the grass-finch, or vesper-sparrow, though 
called by Mr. Burroughs and Maurice Thompson the field-sparrow. 
He is larger than his little relatives just described, and if you are in 
doubt as to his identity, step close to him, and as he darts in a zig- 
zag course down into the grass or to a more distant stake, notice the 
white lateral feathers of his tail, which he opens and closes like a fan. 
But you must learn to recognize him without driving him from his 
song-perch. By the aid of an opera-glass—an instrument that is in- 
dispensable to bird-study—you may obtain a good view of his breast, 
which is white, slightly tinged with buff, and thickly marked with 
dusky streaks, gathering quite profusely at the centre, though not 
into a blotch, as in the case of another sparrow soon to be described. 
Then there is often an arch or curve about the throat and neck, and 
a flatness about the head, that will enable one at once to identify him, 
just as one knows a familiar horse at a distance by some peculiarity 
of contour or mien. 

This bird is also called the bay-winged bunting, on account of the 
reddish stripe that tips his wing-coverts. He makes his home in up- 
land pasture-fields, where he sings his matins and vespers and mid- 
day madrigals, often in company with the meadow-larks, bobolinks, 
and black-throated buntings. I should represent the song thus: 
K-e-0-0-0, k-e-e-e, ke-ke-ke, etc., the second syllable pitched very high 
in the scale and swelling into a crescendo with a sort of swinging 
movement. I cannot describe the pleasure I have derived during the 
spring and summer from the songs of this bird, which were wafted 
to me on the odor-laden breezes every morning, from the clover-field 
beyond the commons, in the rear of my house; they were so sadly 
sweet and sweetly sad. 

Birds, like people, exercise some choice in their habitats. Leaving 
the upland fields and making our way to the meadow, the marsh, or 
the creek bottom, we no longer find the grass-finch, but are more 
than compensated by meeting another sparrow, whose voice has more 
compass and whose songs are more varied and sprightly, if not sweeter 
in intonation. I am free to say that the song-sparrow is my favorite 
of the household to which he belongs, not only because of the richness 
of his song, but also because of the constancy and fidelity with which 
he pursues his vocation as a vocal artist. ‘‘ What’s the use of having 
a profession if you don’t follow it?” I hear him say, as he bursts into 
a splendid trill that echoes across the intervale and wakens every 
browny and water-witch of the lowlands. 
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While many other birds are chary, and even parsimonious, of their 
songs, this sparrow gives us the benefit of his voice at almost all 


_ seasons of the year. I have often listened to him in February, and of 


course during the months of spring, and also in August, September, 
October, November, December, and January, thus completing the 
circlet of the months of the year. In the autumn there is a softness 
and a pensiveness about his trills and cadences not to be heard at 
other times, as if he were sorry that winter, with its storms and cold 
weather, was so near at hand, or as if he were calling back memories 
of the blossoming spring. 

What variety and versatility there are in his vocal efforts in the song 
season! What resonance of tone! The poets have sung the praises 
of the skylark, the nightingale, the cuckoo, and the mocking-bird ; 
who will write an ode worthy of the varied trills and quavers and 
ecstatic outbursts of the song-sparrow? At this very moment, as I 
sit writing on a grassy slope beneath the trees, I catch the rhythmic 
notes of a half-dozen of these minstrels coming up from the marsh 
below, no two of them singing the same song ;-and I realize that I 
have been caught in the filigree of the rich melody, a delighted cap- 
tive. There! I have just caught a new variation, one that I have 
never heard before, though I have listened to these birds by the hour 
and through many seasons. 

To show you how rich and varied the trills of the song-sparrow are, 
I should like to conduct you to a certain haunt I know in northern 
Indiana, along the banks of a clear and beautiful river. It is a spot 
where I have tried to untangle more than one mesh of song from a 
dozen musical throats, when the sparrow orchestra was in full blast. 
Listen ! do you hear those soft, subdued notes coming up from the 
willows? The opening syllables might be represented in this wise: 
C-0-0-y, c-o-y, coy, which are followed by a rapid run in nearly, if not 
quite, the same key, the entire song having a slightly gurgling into- 
nation, like music filtered through a network of spray. It is very 
mournful, and makes one think of the strains of Orpheus playing 
on his lyre to his lost love, Eurydice. What bird can it be? Ona 
nearer approach we espy a song-sparrow in the bushes, and if we 
remain quiet, may hear him repeat his threnody. But now that he 
has been discovered he flits to a higher perch, throws back his head, 
and makes a supreme vocal effort, and lo! the song is changed, hav- 
ing become a rich, resonant roundelay that almost wakes the sylvan 
echoes. Presently he turns about and treats us to another variation, 
of which he has perhaps a dozen in store, though he will not sing 
them all to-day. 
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If one could hear the four vocalists named in this paper singing 
simultaneously, as I often have—the chippy on a dead twig, the bush- 
‘sparrow at the border of the woodland, the grass-finch from a fence- 
stake, and the song-sparrow on a tall bush in the bottom—no loyal 
American would have cause to blush for the choral of the sparrow 
quartette. 

Lezanper 8. Keyser. 


SPRINGFIELD, O. 


IN TUERTO CANON. 


Tue white moon hangs on a tattered sky, 
A brooch on a beggar’s breast ; 
A young wind laughs as it loiters by ; 
The credulous aspens reach and sigh 
To its careless touch, as you and I 
Come clattering down the west. 


Pwist! Alazan! Are you going to sleep? 
We're here at the four-mile tree! 

And deeper the cafion gapes, and deep 

The inching shade where the tall pines creep 

To peer in the brook, whose windows keep 
Their shivering doubles—see ! 


Yon hectic star through the night of pine 
That broods on the Tuerto’s comb! 
Aha! And your ears perk up to line! 
You know who waits there with eyes ashine— 
Whose neck she will hug next after mine! 
I guess so! Then out for home! 


A shot! Pe-yan-ng! And it burnt my ear! 
Good cause for your shying so! 
Apaches! Trapped! They are front and rear! 
And Kate alone, with the hellions near— 
My Kate—Alazan! Get out of here! 
Whoop! Through them! Over them! Go! 


Off in-a whirlwind of iron heels 
That kindle the stony trail ! 
Ay! Let them follow the hawk that wheels, 
Or chase the bolt when the sky-break peals ! 
The foam rains round, and the cajion reels, 
And—safe! Do you hear her hail ! 


Cartes F. Lummis. 
IsLETA, N. M. 
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Votoanic Force. 


Tue concurrent testimony of several European travellers makes it 
probable that in the exhibition of destructive force the recent earth- 
quake of Tasch, in northern Persia, surpassed any similar catastrophe 
recorded for the last eighty years, or at least since 1812, when the 
coast-range of southern Jamaica was rent by a series of subterranean 
convulsions. The centre of the disturbance seems to have been some 
active crater in the Elbrooz Range ; and in Astrabad numerous houses 
were demolished by the first tremor, which occurred about 3 a.m. on 
the twenty-third of June. But thesecond, by far most violent, shock 
spent its main fury eighty miles further northeast, where a whole 
mountain-range was literally torn asunder and shattered like a mass 
of crockery under the blows of asledge-hammer. Valley-pastures, 
herds, herdsmen, and all, were engulfed in bottomless chasms; and 
the village of Tasch, a mountain hamlet of some fifteen hundred in- 
habitants, disappeared entirely from the face of the earth. Dr. A. 
Zelicheff, who visited the scene of horrors three weeks after, found 
only gullies and mountainous heaps of broken ro¢ks where he once 
had seen the little town with its bazars and ancient caravanseries. 
“T was at work in the fields,” one eye-witness told him, “when a 
noise like a heavy rumbling wagon rolled up from the south and be- 
came ever louder, till we heard a crash in the highlands that made 
us fall on our faces, and nearly deafened us when it blended with the 
thunder of falling rocks. Then the earth began to heave, and when 
I looked up, I saw the mountain-peaks sway and wave toward each 
other like tree-tops in a storm.” 


Fars. 

Captain Emilio Herera, of Santiago, Chile, claims to have ascended 
to an altitude never before reached by the foot of man. Having 
noticed that the peak of Aconcagua had been covered by a stratum 
of snow that would make the ascent a little less laborious, he waited 
two days in a half-way cabin, and then started for the summit on a 
cloudless morning, with three guides and a variety of mountaineering 
gear. Up toa height of twenty-one thousand feet, the air, though 
cold, could be breathed with tolerable ease; higher up the explorer 
was seized with dizziness and a peculiar pain in the region of the 
temples. One of the guides refused to go any further, but his com- 
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panions pushed on till they reached a sheer precipice of porphyry, 
about two hundred feet below the highest pinnacle. Here, at a height 
of 22,300 feet above the plainly visible Pacific, they rested for half an 
hour, almost frozen in the attempt to manipulate their instruments, 
but upheld by the consciousness of standing six hundred feet above 
the summit of Mount Chimborazo ; and then started back for their 
cabin, which they reached about an hour after sunset. 


Expensive ScaPEGoats. 


Sabbatarian intolerance seems not to be wholly limited to eastern 
Scotland, after all. For a series of weeks the Sunday concerts in the 
wine-halls of Warsaw, Poland, were interrupted by the groans of 
ascetics, with the result that many of the pleasure-seekers transferred 
their patronage to suburban resorts. The Zoological Garden, especi- 
ally, became a favorite rendezvous of Sunday guests, till eighteen of 
the most valuable animals, including two lions, two panthers, three 
bears, and a tiger, died all on the same day. An autopsy established 
the fact that the poor brutes had been poisoned with arsenic. 


Lune-Porsons. 


According to an amendment of the school-laws of the State of 
Michigan, children suffering from consumption or chronic catarrh 
roust be excluded from public schools. The circumstance is inter- 
esting as a first step toward the public recognition of a most im- 
portant truth, the fact, namely, that the disorders of the respiratory 
organs can be propagated by direct contagion, and that the atmos- 
phere of a consumptive’s sick-room, unless constantly ventilated, is 
apt to become a virulent lung-poison. 


UNDESERVED LONGEVITY. 


Cleanliness may be an attribute of godliness, but can hardly be 
said to be an absolutely essential condition of longevity. In the 
village of Pembrow, on the western slope of the Ural Range, the 
artist Kertzer was introduced to a most unattractive specimen of the 
Homo Sarmaticus, a bottle-nosed mujik, unkempt, unwashed, uncouth 
in speech and manners, but whose neighbors agreed that he must 
be between one hundred and five and one hundred and ten years 
old. ‘Does tobacco-chewing not hurt you, uncle?” inquired the 
traveller. “Yes, that sort of tobacco can’t do a man much good,” 
admitted the patriarch ; “ but, as the saying is, a bite of pork is better 
than a prayer for venison. I’m too poor to buy cigars.” ‘What's 
the matter with your coat?” asked Herr K., noticing that the rear 
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section of the old man’s jacket consisted of a gunnybag. ‘Oh, my 
old blouse got burned when I was drunk one day,” he laughed, 
“ and, I declare, I had no time yet to patch it properly.” ‘Do you 
ever wash yourself, uncle?” asked the traveller, before closing the 
interview. The old fellow scratched his head, ‘“ Well, yes,” said he, 
“‘ sometimes on Sunday.” 


Conrrapicrory SyMPToMs. 


The equivocal significance of spectroscopic analysis has once more 
been strikingly confirmed by an experiment described in Professor 
Janssen’s recent communication to the French Academy of Sciences. 
Actuated by a doubt about the existence of oxygen in the atmos- 
phere of the sun, M. Janssen took his instruments to several high 
mountain peaks, and at last to the summit of Mont Blanc, where the 
oxygen lines of the spectrum faded to zero. In other words, the 
purest sunlight shows no trace of an element so largely represented 
in the composition of our planet. The question, though, remains, if 
the change observed in the rarefied air of great altitudes does not 
extend to the spectra of other elements. 


Puysica, Aamuiry. 


The physical clumsiness of Northlanders, as compared with the 
ape-like agility of their southern neighbors, Dr. Cazzati, of Turin, 
pretends to trace to three causes: benumbing frost, the impedi- 
ment of heavy clothing, and “the lethargizing influence of an oily 
diet.” The lack of out-door exercise in childhood might, however, 
be mentioned as an important fourth cause. 


CanneD WINE. 


California wine-growers have tried the plan of boiling fresh grape- 
juice to the consistency of honey, and exporting it in cans, like fruit- 
syrup. Chemically, the project had a fair chance of success, but was 
wrecked by the enormous duties of the European custom-houses. 
French grape-syrup shipped to the African colony of Massana was 
there mixed with water and fermented into a very popular variety 
of wine. 

L. Oswap, M.D. 


WATAUGA, TENN. 
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EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT. 
WHAT WON THE DAY. 


Tue outcome of the recent elections surprised nobody so much as 
the managers of both our political parties. An inferential remark 
would be that nobody had so little to do in effecting that outcome as 
those same managers. That is literally true. As for the so-called 
Democratic managers, so far as they were represented by the Na- 
tional Executive and Congressional Committees, they made no pre- 
tence of doing anything, and admirably sustained their established 
reputation for uselessness. And while the Republican Congressional 
Committee, with its headquarters in Washington, displayed great ac- 
tivity and spent a large amount of money, the result proves its labors 
to have been utterly ineffectual. So with the other agencies upon 
which partisan leaders ordinarily rely. Never was the foolishness of 
political preaching so strikingly exhibited as in the recent campaign. 
Speaker Reed, fresh from his triumphs in Washington, and with the 
air of a conqueror, made the circuit of the Northwest that he might 
tell the people out there how to vote, doubtless believing that his 
word would be obeyed to the letter; and Secretary Blaine rushed into 
Pennsylvania, on the eve of the election, with a mighty whoop for his 
friends Quay and Delamater ; but we all know what dire disaster fol- 
lowed in their wake. They were not alone in their impotency. The 
Democrats have no more effective stump orator than Governor Hill. 
He went to a certain district in Ohio, and there delivered several of 
his most powerful appeals. That district is about the only one in 
the whole country where his party lost ground, so far as the popular 
vote was concerned. 

The people in the recent elections completely disregarded the 
wills and wiles of their accustomed party directors. They took the 
bit in their own teeth, and walked away with the car of state in a 
manner that suited their own pleasure. And why their indepen- 
dence? What was it that inspired, if it did not direct, their move- 
ments? They acted with intelligence as well as with concert. It 
was by no means a blind and unstudied impulse that moved them. 
They must have had an instructor, if not a leader ; and such was un- 
deniably the fact. They did have an instructor, and a very potent, 
as well as a very active, one. It was the public press. While the 
traditional party leaders have either been inert or ridiculously inef- 


fective, the newspaper—under which head it is intended to include- 


all periodical publications—has never before been so industrious and 
well ‘directed. It has labored while the politicians slept. It has 
carried on a campaign of education among the voters, under the very 
noses of the party chiefs, and converted their followers without their 
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knowledge. Public questions have never before been so well under- 
stood by the masses of the people, because they have never before 
read so much about them. In their homes, whether palaces or hov- 
els, they have quietly posted themselves on the great issues of the 
day, and in order to do so most completely, they have sought out 
those journals that have most fearlessly and faithfully discussed 
them. Hence the advantage enjoyed by Democratic and Mugwump 
publications ; and hence the story of the election was exactly told by 
one of the present Republican congressmen of Massachusetts when, 
- in speaking of the result, he said, “It came about through excessive 
reading of Democratic papers.” While the supposed leaders of the 
Democratic party have been supremely remiss, Democratic newspa- 
pers have been doing double and triple duty. They have kept the 
people fully informed on all steps taken by our rulers, exposing all 
their shifts and their shamblings, their trades and their tricks; and 
hence, when the voters, as a jury, came to pronounce their verdict 
on the McKinley bill, they did it with an emphasis and a unanim- 
ity that were simply appalling. It is to the pen that the credit of 
the victory belongs. Never before has its force been so splendidly 
displayed. In fact, the recent political campaign may be described 
as a war of the newspapers—a war in which, if the most guns were 
not carried by the Democrats, they were served with the best am- 
munition, and commanded the longest and most effective range. And 
the especially cheering thing is that the power of the pen is neither 
exhausted nor weakened by its labors; on the contrary, its ability 
for usefulness has been steadily growing with its achievements. To 
its persistent efforts, honestly and intelligently directed, may we look 
for the assurance that the ballot, in the hands of men who use the 


best means of finding out what they most need, will continue to 


‘** Execute the freeman’s will, 
As lightning does the will of God.” 

As long as we have a free press, controlled by intelligent and un- 
purchasable men, the country can be in no very serious danger. The 
machinations of unfaithful rulers are certain to be exposed, and the 
voters of the land, being duly warned and instructed, will know how 
to correct abuses in the public administration that spring, weed-like, 
from the corruptions of party degeneracy. If. the republics of other 
lands and other times had had the newspaper as we have it, there is 
no reason to suppose that they would not to-day be as solid and pros- 
perous as our own favored nationality. 

And in this connection it may not be out of the proprieties to 
refer, in a word or two, to Betrorn’s contribution to the general 
result in the recent elections. There has been no uncertainty about 
the course it has pursued. It has been the most radical of all our 
anti-tariff periodicals. From its first number it has discussed the 
tariff issue, and in the interest of revenue reform. This it has been 
doing while hundreds of Democratic contemporaries have hesitated 
and held back. Not only has it editorially advocated freer trade, if 
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not free trade, but it has published numerous papers upon the sub- 
ject from the pens of intelligent contributors, that have been widely 
read, and some of which, when reproduced in pamphlet form, or 
copied into other journals, have had a greatly increased circulation. 
If the result in the territories where Brtrorp’s has had the most 
readers proves anything, it shows that its efforts have by no means 
been wasted. Those territories happen to be the fields where the 
harvest for the cause which Betrorp’s has ——- has been full- 
est and richest. 


THE RULE OF CRIME AND OF CRIMINALS. 


TuErE is one cause of the recent political revolution which, while 
it has not wholly escaped observation, is entitled, in our judgment, 
to more attention than it has received. 

A disease, as we all know, sooner or later reaches a crisis. A can- 
cer or other ulcerous growth, for instance, may be of slow develop- 
ment, and be almost unnoticed for a considerable period, but a time 
comes when a surgical operation is necessary. The enemy must be 
extirpated or the body dies. Our body politic has been passing 
through such a crisis. For a long time there has been developing 
among us a distemper that threatened the life of the republic. Its 
origin can be traced to the war, when violence usurped the place of 
civil order, and men lost that reverence for equal rights and demo- 
cratic principles which up to that time had been inviolate. The virus 
that then entered the system remained when the war was over, and 
has since made itself manifest in many ways. It took the form of 
a resolution on the part of an unscrupulous minority, that had its 
habitat in the Republican party, to rule the country for its own bene- 
fit. It usurped the government in 1877, in defiance of the popular 
vote, through the instrumentality of certain rascally Returning 
Boards. It was barely defeated in 1884 in a similar attempt, when 
it failed in a plot to have New York’s vote counted for Mr. Blaine 
instead of Mr. Cleveland. And, rendered desperate by that repulse, 
it mustered all its resources for 1888, pledging the treasury of the 
country, in case it succeeded, to the soldiers for their votes ; selling 
legislation in advance to the manufacturers for pecuniary contribu- 
tions ; and bartering public offices in anticipation, for a like consider- 
ation, to certain aspiring capitalists, with whose money and that of 
the manufacturers it literally bought its way back to power. And 
when once more in authority, with a view to fortifying itself against 
all possible future opposition, it set about the preparation of a series 
of measures that for arrogance and downright knavery have had no 
parallel in the history of this or any other representative country. 
It packed one branch of the national legislature with supporters from 
rotten boroughs that it set up as States, openly boasting that it had 
thus mastered the law-making department for a dozen years to come ; 
and, to make sure of a working majority in the other branch, ejected 
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representative after representative whom the people had elected, and 
filled their places with bogus substitutes. And when it had thus 
secured a Congress subservient to its purposes, it proceeded, with the 
help of a Speaker whose arbitrary rulings were without a precedent, 
to put through a piece of legislation that was intended to subordi- 
nate the masses to the power of a few monopolists, to whom the con- 
spirators expected to look for the means of corruption in coming 
political contests. Nor was that all. That there might be no possi- 
ble chance for the people to assert their rights, legislation was pro- 
jected that would take from the citizens of one section of the country 
the control of their own elections and the counting of their own 
votes, while the rest of the land was to be cheated, through a false 
and fraudulent census, with an unfair and unequal apportionment 
for election purposes. These things, you may say, were crimes— 
crimes against popular government, if they were not direct violations 
of the fundamental law of the land. And so they were; nor is the 
fact greatly to be wondered at when their inspiration can be traced 
to men who are criminals. One of them, and the most conspicuous 
among them, is openly charged with looting the treasury of his own 
State ; while another, scarcely less influential, only escaped the penalty 
of an outrageously violated election law through the weakness of a 
partisan judiciary. What could be expected, under the leadership of 
such men, but a series of crimes? The nation can now truly be said 
to be under the rule of crime and of criminals. 

Now, it was that condition of things with which the people were 
confronted when they went to the polls at the recent election. The 
cancerous conspiracy against popular rights had practically culmi- 
nated, and the question which the voters had to decide was, whether 
it should be cut out or the rule of the majority should be abandoned. 
Had the electors failed, at that crisis, to declare against the usurpa- 
tion of corruption and tyranny that had become so conspicuous, we 
might well have despaired of the republic. It would have meant that 
the criminals among us, while not so numerous, were stronger than 
our virtuous citizens. The result must be a relief to every patriot 
and to every honest man. It proves that the heart of the nation is 
sound. Money may win for awhile, and monopoly may temporarily 
triumph, but the honest sentiment of the masses asserts itself at last 
and is strong enough to rout the publicenemy. And what is especially 
cheering is the fact that the rebellion against the criminals has been 
confined to no political party. Democrats alone did not win the recent 
election. Many patriotic Republicans, placing country above party, 
helped them—Republicans who saw the evil courses of their leaders, 
and either openly or secretly crossed over to the other line of battle. 

The fact, as we have described it, that our country is under the 
rule of crime and cririinals, is, in view of all the circumstances, no- 
wise remarkable. There is a very obvious reason for it. The nation 
has for thirty years been almost continuously governed by a single 
political party. The possession of power and patronage for that 
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length of time is enough to demoralize the management of any party. 
The leadership of the organization in that time has completely 
changed, passing into the hands of the Quays, the Dudleys, the 
Chandlers, and the Clarksons. The rank and file of the Republican 
party may be, and doubtless is, both patriotic and conscientious, and 
the organization itself, if chastened and starved for a time sufficient 
to expel its more corrupt and selfish elements, might be purified ; but 
that its recent severe defeat is not adequate for that purpose-is evi- 
denced by the fact that so many of its members, in the hour of their 
trial, are turning to Blaine for their Moses. Blaine is not a reformer. 
His record is not that of a disinterested and a conscientious man. 
His unsavory associations and speculations have once led to his pop- 
ular rejection. He is “the tattooed man.” His leadership points 
toward Egypt, not out of it. Its “ flesh-pots” have always been won- 
derfully attractive to him. 


WHAT IS “UN-AMERICAN?” 


Tue burning question—the question of the hour—would appear to 
be, whether the Coat makes the American, or the American makes the 
Coat. 

“Cheapness is un-American,” says one of our national states- 
men. The observation was not a mere casual, accidental remark. On 
the contrary, it is the natural expression of the policy to which the 
school of politics that the speaker belongs to is devoted. It is the 
shibboleth of McKinleyism. To raise prices has been the aim of 
the legislation to which that political school has devoted all its ener- 
gies and resources, and which it has finally succeeded in engrafting 
upon our national statutes. Naturally enough, it is in the matter of 


clothing that the test of its policy has been most conspicuously ap-. 


plied. The materials of which our garments are made; the wool, the 
thread, the buttons, the buckles, are all advanced in cost under 
McKinleyism. The coat becomes an emblem of a legislative sys- 
tem, the standard of a party. 

Now, according to the Lodge-McKinley idea there can be no con- 
troversy as to who are our best Americans. The man who comes 
_ from abroad, and, after making a fortune by selling his “ protected” 
wares at exorbitant prices to our citizens, goes back to his Scottish 
castle to spend his money, is a model American. The man who piles 
up his millions by taxing American transportation, and then goes 
to Paris to purchase life’s costliest enjoyments with his treasure, is 
a first-class American. The man who, by working a trust, or some 
other monopoly for all it is worth, rises in wealth so far above his 
countrymen that he scorns their society, purchases matrimonial al- 
liances with foreign nabobs, and claps a coat of arms on his car- 
riage-door, is an unexcelled American. The argument is clear 
enough. There is nothing cheap about the coats worn by these 
men. The materials that enter into them are the costliest, the 
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tailors by whom they are made are the highest-priced, and the cut, 
the style, the finish, are all after the latest and most expensive pat- 
terns. Yes, yes; there can be no flaw in that line of reasoning. 

But—it seems almost presumptuous to ask the question—is the 
coat, after all, the best test of the wearer’s quality? Can we have 
good Americans that wear cheap clothes? The coat is all on the 
outside. Are the internal organs and structures—the heart, the 
lungs, the liver, the backbone—that are hidden under the outer 
garment, to count for nothing? Might it not just be possible that 
we could have a tolerably good sample of an American without a 
coat to his back? ‘There is a story among the Orientals of a king 
who, being very wretched for some occult reason, was told that, if he 
could find a perfectly contented man, and get his shirt to wear, he 
would obtain relief, but who found the contented man only to discover 
that he had no shirt. Is it not supposable—we would not assert it 
for a fact—that the man who would most quickly lay down his life 
for his country, who is the best neighbor among his fellows, who la- 
bors hardest to bring up his children to be useful members of society, 
who is indisputably that “ noblest work of God,” an honest man, and 
who, living and acting in all things conscientiously and unexception- 
ably, is really the highest type of the American citizen, if he were 
— to-day, might, under the operation of the McKinley bill, be 
coatless ? 


REVIEWS. 


Studies in the South and West, with Comments on Canada: By 
Charles Dudley Warner (Harper Bros.).—These are altogether the 
best essays on the subjects dealt with that have yet been given to the 
reading public. Mr. Warner’s mind is trained to close observation, 
and he fastens upon any circumstance of interest which crosses his 
path and makes a word-photograph of it with a facility of expression 
pre-eminently his own. 

He notes the peculiarities of races and peoples, the problems of 
city and school government, progress of manufactures, the statistics 
of all sorts of enterprises, and presents them in so attractive a form 
that his book is well worth perusal. He illuminates it here and there 
by bits of charming word-painting. To the fireside traveller they are 
almost as pleasant as personal glimpses of the places described. Be- 
tween the covers of Mr. Warner’s book we may see the hills of Ken- 
tucky glow with azaleas, the crowded pleasure-drives of Chicago gay 
with color, or the green-and-yellow marshes of the Attakapas country 
dotted with small round ponds, “like hand-mirrors for the flitting 
birds and clouds,” or even whirl through far-away Canada, along the 
line of the new railroad which is to unite us so closely with Japan. 

But even in this very agreeable book some misapprehensions are 
to be regretted, some want of sympathy is to be deplored. 
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Mr. Warner has made of the negro a kind of barometer by which 
he undertakes to measure the pressure of enlightened ideas on a 
Southern community. Now, asthe white man is, and always has been, 
the source of progressive and educational measures in the South, it 
seems hardly fairer to judge the position of our community by the 
condition of the negro, than it would be to gauge the intellectual 
— of Boston by the scholarly proficiency of its factory 

ands. 

It is instructive to compare the points of view from which he re- 
gards the Indian and African. It would seem to an unprejudiced ob- 
server that the former has much the strongest case in equity, but his 
cause arouses no enthusiasm in our author’s breast; he recognizes 
no trace of the noble savage of Cooper’s novels ; the Indian is to Mr. 
Warner simply the dirty and dispirited creature which civilized 
whiskey and civilized chicanery have made him. 

The original African slaves were, as the first emigrants knew them, 
surely no more promising subjects for civilization than the red men ; 
and perhaps, if Mr. Warner had considered the comparative success of 
- the Southern masters, and the Government Indian agents, in their 
efforts to superimpose the teaching of religion and propriety upon 
a foundation of barbarism, he might come to the conclusion that the 
lazy princes and princesses of ante-bellum plantations were a busier 
race than he suspected. 

Indeed here, as always, woman was the great apostle of civilization, i 
and she to whom the moral and mental education of so many human 
souls was intrusted bad small leisure for ‘‘ folding of the hands.” 

The mistress was the nurse in sickness, the confidante in trouble, 
the mediator in disputes ; she must have an eye to the nurture of the 
negro children, too often neglected by their parents ; she must instruct 
and direct the seamstresses, superintend the making of their clothes, 
and train the “ house-servants,” for in the times of family slaves 
domestic service was as much an acquired art as it is in these days ; 
of migratory ‘‘ help.” 

In a word, the planter’s wife was a kind of prime minister on whom 
the whole administration of the home government depended. i 

Mr. Warner’s mistaken idea of a Southern woman’s life before the j 

war is a chimera, common enough among strangers, and born some- 
what too of our universal tendency, in proportion as the real events 
drift into the past, to soften the shadows in memory’s picture-book. 
Like grown people who remember their school-days as the happiest 
of their lives (who ever saw a child that agreed with them ?), the South- 
ern people have forgotten many of the sorrows of that isolated life, 
and remember only the mutual kind feeling between master and 
man, the rich crops, the merry and contented hearts of that golden 
age when all the world was well-to-do, and the voice of poverty was 
not heard in the land. 

If Mr. Warner has a fault as a traveller, it is that his love for his 
own section is so great that, although he may be ready to acknowl- 
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edge beauty in strange scenes and conditions of life, it is only as- 
similation to Boston culture or to New England landscapes which 
arouse his unqualified enthusiasm. 

Perhaps it is this very intense loyalty to his own standards and 
people that has given so much vitality to his charming novel “ A Lit- 
tle Journey in the World.” Margaret Debree is one of the most de- 
lightful creations of an American author. There is something so del- 
icate and flower-like about her, that even in her decadence, among 
the splendors of her New York career, the reader is ever reminded of 
the mayflowers of her native woods. 

There are other strongly drawn characters—big-eyed Carmen, hon- 
est Mr. Lyon, and Henderson, the broker—all of them replete with 
life and individuality. But the controlling interest throughout is 
centred on this descendant of a French officer and a Newport belle ; 
this woman who united in herself the Gallic charm and a “ New Eng- 
land conscience,” placed in a setting of modern luxury and laxity. 

In the older romances the heroine was usually a creature whose 
whole reason for existence consisted in her power to blush or faint at 
the proper moment, to look beautiful, and afford the hero opportunity 
for his flights of fancy and love-making. She was as much a piece of 
stage-setting as Juliet’s balcony. All this is changed, and, as it were 
in answer to her clamor for political recognition, woman has usurped 
@ paramount position in the field of literature. It is upon the delinea- 
tion of the “ leading lady ” that the author now expends his greatest 
care and talent. Though Thackeray wrote a novel without a hero, he 
more than supplied the deficiency by the creation of Becky Sharp ; but 
was ever the modern novel without a heroine? Mr. Warner’s book is 
no exception to this rule ; it is emphatically a description of Margaret 
Debree ; for, although there are beautiful reflections, quaint sayings, 
and agreeable talk between intellectual people, all fail to divert the 
reader’s attention from the sorrowful descent of this fine, high Mar- 
garet, from the moment we first meet her, a teacher in “one of the 
lesser New England towns,” until, alienated from all she once rever- 
enced and loved, she dies, worn out by the race for pleasure, in her 
New York palace. 

It is a pitiful story enough, through which runs an undercurrent of 
humiliating self-contempt and unfulfilled longings. Such a sense of 
moral failure is a very real sorrow to a finely organized nature, one’ 
under which a Margaret Debree will suffer no less bitterly because 
she receives little sympathy from a world thoroughly satisfied with it- 
self and her. Pride and love first won a cheerful acquiescence in her 
false position, then habit, coming to her aid, gave her a kind of spu- 
rious pleasure in the consequence and luxury bought with Hender- 
son’s ill-gotten wealth. A stronger and harder woman might have 
regained the narrow way in the first shock of her disillusion ; but for 
her there was no return ; she had learned too well how to accommodate 
herself to circumstances ; the foundations of her character were un- 
dermined beyond repair; and she could no more have found rest or 
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peace in the old pure atmosphere than in the turmoil of her new life. 
There are many like her, halbhexen, who can neither climb to the 
diabolical pleasures of the Walpurgisnacht, nor yet regain the level 
plain of simple content. Carmen could enjoy herself without qualms 
of conscience in this purposeless existence, but not so Margaret; she 
must always remain an exile in a strange land, stifled in an atmos- 
phere without which she was no longer able to breathe, an Iphigenia 
who, standing in the very temple of her new gods, would yet be ever 
“das Land der Griechen mit der Seehle suchend.” 


Varma Anne Davis. 


The Robe of Nessus ; An Historical Romance: By Duffield Osborne 
(Belford Company).—It is one of the evidences of good authorship 
to call ‘‘a spade a spade” whenever it can be done with advantage to 
the text, and without giving offence to good taste. It is therefore 
difficult to comprehend why the author of this clever and interesting 
book expunged from its title the word Shirt, and in its stead used 
that of Robe, when “The Shirt of Nessus,” and not ‘‘The Robe of 
Nessus,” is the universally recognized form of the phrase in English. 
It may be, however, that the change was made in a fit of mock 
modesty, and, if this is the case, it will not be hypereritical to say, 
that it suggests gratuitously the very thing it was intended to conceal. 

‘Shirt ” is a good old Anglo-Saxon word, which comes down to us 
from the days of Gower and Chaucer in all its integrity. To those 
who are conversant with its root, it means more than a wash-tub, 


and involves nothing indelicate. Tom Hood, in our own times, has 


given the word a prominent and abiding place in English literature; - 


and, surely, this alone ought to have restrained the vandalism of Mr. 
Osborne. Besides, the word “ Robe ” does not meet all the necessi- 
ties of the legend, as may be seen by those who choose to study the 
latter. All this, however, does not militate in any sense against the 
very obvious ability and care with which Mr. Osborne has treated his 
subject as a whole; for here we observe much that is suggestive of 
fine literary tendencies and of many a studious hour. His portrayal 
of Athens during that interesting epoch of her history, the year 434 
B.C., is most attractive and instructive. He deals with some of her 
great men most intelligently, and depicts the character of Nesera, 
the fierce courtesan, in a masterly manner, a most dramatic feature 
of the story. The games and other customs and usages of the 
Athenians are described graphically and faithfully, as is a certain lead- 
ing incident of their wars. In truth, the whole body of the work is 
most creditable to the author, and can scarcely fail to attract public 
attention. 


A Secret Institution: By Clarissa Caldwell-Lathrop (Bryant Pub- 
lishing Co.).—This book, although possibly written with the best 
intention, must, for various reasons, be taken cum grano. The 
authoress, who assumes to be a person of education, without giving 
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us any evidence of the latter, assails in a very high-handed way one 
of the most important institutions in this State—the Insane Asylum 
at Utica—and takes its management to task upon issues which do 
not seem to be well-founded, although they purport to be based upon 
the personal experience of the writer. 

Miss Lathrop, who is a native of Rochester, N. Y., and the daughter 
of Gen. Wm. E. Lathrop, graduated at seventeen from some edu- 
cational establishment, apparently without a name. Her ambition is 
to become a public teacher and a member of a Shakspere Club. This 
ambition she gratifies, but, seemingly, with no flattering results. 
The soft pulp of her heart, however, being sensitive to the slightest 
touch of the finger of Cupid, she becomes deeply enamoured of a 


certain Mr. Zell, and is engaged to him; but, for some reason, the. 


engagement is broken off, and she sees no'more of her fickle swain, 
until she gets an accidental glimpse of him in a church, and subse- 
quently, in the impenetrable disguise of a “face pitted by small-pox,” 
after he had married and become a widower, and had, besides, di- 
vorced another wife—one Miss Hamlo, it was thought. Miss Lathrop 
and this latter person, having been thrown into boarding-house rela- 
tions, our authoress began to entertain the idea that some one was 


attempting to poison her, and, becoming suspicious of Miss Hamlo, 
she began to retail those suspicions so widely and pertinaciously 
that all her friends and family set ber down as of unsound mind, and 
commenced to speak of sending her to anasylum. Of their intention 
in this relation she had become thoroughly aware, and stood hourly 
in dread of its consummation. And it is just here where she uncon- 
sciously bears witness against herself, and in favor of the correctness 
of their impression ; for when, without any adequate explanation, she 
was hurried into a carriage with two policemen, and was driven to the 
depot to take the train for Utica, she did not appear to have any 
idea of the seriousness of the situation, or to view with any suspicion 
the presence of the doctor who accompanied her on the cars. In 
addition, she did not seem to comprehend the significance of the 
great, long stone building into which she was ushered on their arrival 
at her destination, until she had already entered it. 

Here, in view of what had been’ previously communicated to her, 
was positive evidence of her unsound state of mind. She did not 
appear to entertain any sense of her danger, although the probability 
of her being sent to some institution had been frequently indicated 
to her in the plainest possible manner. Besides, there seemed to be 
no motive whatever for her incarceration, beyond the one alleged. 
She was treated with consideration during her restraint; and all 
her friends and family, including her mother and sisters, concurred 
in the justness of the certificate of committal, signed by two re- 
sponsible medical men. That her insanity was not demonstrative is 
no evidence that it did not exist. Frequently, seemingly unobtru- 
sive monomaniacs are very cunning and troublesome, and of this she 
must have made Dr. Grey and the other medical attendants at the 
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asylum thoroughly aware. As she was not a dangerous inmate, but, 
on the contrary, perfectly harmless, and in some measure sane, her 
release was to be expected, as the two-years’ term of incarceration for 
such patients in the asylum was about to close. Her conduct sub- 
sequently, however, in writing to this Mr. Zell and clinging to him 
like a burr, when he evidently did not desire to continue his ac- 
quaintance with her, as well as other phases of her behavior, would 
seem to indicate that she was liberated too soon. 

This book, which is very badly written, will fall far short of its 
object. Nor will its bald egotism, which was to be expected, pass 
unnoticed, especially where the authoress gives us to understand that 
her personal charms are most captivating. It were better had she not 
graduated or taught school so early; but, then, she could scarcely 
avoid the former, as it isa sort of American epidemic. Had I any- 
thing to say in the matter, I should make it a condition that all those 
precocious young ladies and gentlemen of whom we know, should 
gain some knowledge of English literature, and learn to read and 
write correctly, before they graduated—the word is becoming offen- 
sive. There may, however, be something in the few observations 
made by Miss Lathrop in relation to some of the minor details of the 
institution in which she spent a few months, but, for obvious reasons, 
these, among other things, must, as I have already said, be taken 
cum grano. 


The Mystery of M. Felix: By B. L. Farjeon (John W. Lovell Com- 
pany).—The two greatest centres of crime in the world are, perhaps, 
Paris and London. New York and one or two other large cities are, 
of course, not to be ignored in this relation ; but crime in the French 
and English capitals seems to be more educated, systematic, many- 
sided, deliberate, and, at times, of more fiendish ingenuity than it is 
among us. For example, murder in this country is mostly attribut- 
able to sudden anger or hot blood. The love of gain does not seem 
to enter so largely into it. Revenge, sudden or premeditated, generally 
underlies it. In these two great European capitals, however, this 
crime is more sordid and its agents more degraded. It would appear 
that we are too young a people, and too well-fed and clothed—are too 
free from the biting needs of hunger, cold, and rags—to give ourselves 
up in any marked degree to the stealthy dagger of the assassin whose 
only object is gold. The boundaries of our enterprise and our means 
of obtaining food and raiment are not so cramped, grinding, and in- 
exorable as those which paralyze the energies and annihilate the 
hopes and aspirations of countless thousands on the other side of the 
Atlantic ; hence our almost total immunity from this crime in its most 
hideous and revolting aspect. 

Mr. Farjeon’s book savors somewhat strongly of French detective 
methods, and, presuming the plot to be fiction, of French ideas of 
construction also. But this is perhaps natural in a sense, as all 
murders and murderers, all robbers and robberies, have a good deal in 
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common, as have all detectives and magistrates. The plot of this 
story, and the author’s genius for incident, seem worked to their utmost 
capacity, a circumstance which at times entails much difficulty and 
labor in arriving at an effective climax. The mysterious disappear- 
ance of M. Felix, and the various strange circumstances attending it, 
are presented in a most attractive manner, while many of the char- 
acters are admirably drawn and introduced, and move in true harmony 
with the plot. So crowded is the book, however, with ever-varying 
scenes and incidents, and so sensational is it withal, it were futile 
to attempt to give any adequate idea of it through a few casual ob- 
servations. 


Dinna Forget: By John Strange Winter (John W. Lovell Com- 
pany).—Although the application and the appositeness of this title 
are held from the reader until the very last pages of this admirable 


work, the whole flashes upon him then with a force and pathos of’ 


unusual power and originality. The story is one of abiding love and 
confidence between two young hearts of ardent temperament who 
had been separated by the vile intrigues of a relative of one of the 
parties, and for the most unholy of purposes. 

Lord Aylmer is a blasé old libertine, although married and the 
husband of a noble and faithful wife, whom he detests and mortifies 
on every possible occasion. He hasa nephew, Richard, who is his 
heir, and whom he hates, consequently, or simply because he has no 
children of his own to inherit, or because he, Richard, is a stanch 
friend and ally of Lady Aylmer, his aunt. Richard has to comport 
himself with great caution and prudence, however, inasmuch as he is 
dependent upon his lordship for an allowance intended to bridge over 
the space that intervenes between him and the title, and without 
which he would be completely on his beam ends. His lordship is 
desirous that he should marry a certain wealthy lady ; but this he 
avoids doing, without coming to an open rupture with his relative. 
In the meantime we find him an officer in a certain regiment sta- 
tioned in a neighboring town, and, what’s more, desperately in love 
with a beautiful, penniless young creature, Dorothy Strode, whom he 
marries privately and under the name of Richard Harris, having ex- 
plained the reasons to her satisfaction, as to have publicly announced 
her agy‘‘ Mrs. Aylmer ” would have led to the ruin of his means of living, 
instantly. Dorothy perceiving all this, and well assured of the love and 
fidelity of Richard, assumes the name of Harris, and lives in a retired 
way, where no one suspects her relationship to old Lord Aylmer, 
although by some means or other that nobleman becomes aware that 
his nephew is in the habit of visiting a Mrs. Harris, who is regarded 
as one of the most charming creatures possible. 

The blasé old wretch now conceives a plan in his wicked soul to 
estrange, by means of his great wealth and other devices, the affec- 
tions of Dorothy from Richard, believing as he does that they are not 
living together in matrimony, and utterly mistaking the character of 
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Dorothy. Having once managed to get a glimpse of her, he abso- 
lutely falls desperately in love with her, and now his devilish inge- 
nuity is instantly set to work to accomplish his ends. He consequently 
procures a post for Dick in India, to which the unfortunate young 
fellow is obliged to proceed at once, and when he is just on the eve 
of becoming a father. Dorothy, knowing the great issue that is at 
stake, urges him not to break with his uncle, but to proceed to India, 
where she will join him with her faithful nursé, Barbara, when sufficient- 
ly recovered to do so. Now that the coast is clear, his lordship sets 
his wits and his agents to work, and soon becomes more friendly with 
Dorothy, she never suspecting his motives, as his attentions seem to 
flow through channels the most pure and natural. She knows, of 
course, that heis the uncle of her husband, and being without the 
slightest misgiving, rides with him, and walks and chats with him 
freely. With what result the book alone should be permitted to tell. 
' The whole story is well plotted and well written. The various 
characters are drawn with what we at once accept as fidelity to truth. 
That of David Stevenson is a study, as is the character of Dorothy 
herself. Barbara, also, is a fine specimen of her class ; and Esther 
Brand’s opportune appearance and decisive and noble character are 
well, if briefly, treated. The hoary old villian himself is drawn with 
such scathing power and terrible analysis that we read every fibre 
of his being, and set our foot upon his vile heart without the slightest 
hesitation. His timesoon comes, however. His nephew, whom he had 
cruelly deceived, and whose letters from India to Dorothy he has 
heartlessly waylaid, as he had Dorothy’s letter to India, returns 
unexpectedly, and comes suddenly upon the wretch as he stands an- 
nouncing to poor Dorothy beneath her own roof, that she has been 
deceived by his nephew, who never intended to be husband to her. 
This scene is dramatic to intensity, the more so as Lady Aylmer 
has accompanied Richard to his dwelling without the slighest an- 
ticipation of meeting her infamous husband there. The book is a 
SUCCESS. 
James McCarrot. 


General Robert E. Lee: A Vindication from a Northern Standpoint. 
By Talbot Sweeney (J. L. Hill Printing Company).—The author’s 
intention, as he informs us, is not to revive old issues or to open new 
ones, but ‘* simply to reason honestly and earnestly with those who 
may feel a real concern in the grand question itself, and in the refu- 
tation of the gravest accusations which can be brought against human 
character and conduct.” He reviews the early history of the country, 
and quotes the resolutions of the-Virginia convention of May, 1776— 
‘Provided the power of forming government for, and the regulation of, 
the internal concerns of each colony be left to the respective colo- 
nial legislatures.” On this condition Virginia gives her “‘ assent to a 
confederation of the colonies, at such time and in such manner as 
the General Congress shall think best.” He quotes Judge Chase’s 
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decision, Ware and Hylton, 3 Dallas, 199: ‘“‘I consider the declara- 
tion of independence as a declaration, not that the United Colonies, 
jointly, in a collective capacity, were independent States, but that each of 
them was an independent State ;’ that is, each of them had a right to 
govern itself by its own authority and its own laws, without any con- 
trol from any other power upon earth.” The italics are the author’s. “ Ad- 
mit, then,” observes Mr. Sweeney, “the sovereignty of the State, and 
you admit also its correlative right to the allegiance of its citizens.” 
He quotes the oath administered to the officers of Massachusetts to 
prove the requirement of State allegiance, March 2, 1780. “By 
amendment of June 5, 1821, Art. VI., the following was substituted 
for the oath of 1780, to wit: ‘I, A B, do solemnly swear that I will 
bear true faith and allegiance to the commonwealth of Massachusetts, 
and will support the Constitution thereof.’” He gives, likewise, many 
corroborative selections from speeches and letters of celebrated 
statesmen, and from legislative acts of Maine, Connecticut, Pennsyl- 
vania, New York, and Ohio, showing how firmly the principle of State 
sovereignty has been maintained in the North. He concludes with a 
forcible and well-written vindication of General Lee as a faithful ad- 
herent to this principle ; though, indeed, the whole book is a vindica- 
tion based, as the title indicates, upon the position which the North 
itself has assumed at various periods in the history of the country. 
The author very properly confines himself to the discussion of the 
question merely as it affects General Lee’s character as an honorable 
and right-thinking man, showing that the charges of treason and per- 
jury cannot hold against one who believed that he was fulfilling the 
highest duty in adhering to the fortunes of his State and obeying its 
mandates. He was not blind to his duty to the general government, 
but he felt that the action of his State had of itself severed his con- 
nection with the central government. Regarding Virginia as one of 
an alliance of States, possessing the inherent right of withdrawing 
from that alliance at will, at the passage of the ordinance of seces- 
sion he exercised a privilege which he had never surrendered, and in 
sdeexercising it he acted honorably and uprightly. This, generally, 
is the author’s line of argument, and at this day, when sectional bias 
and blind prejudice are, or should be, things of the past, no liberal- 
minded man can accuse Lee of criminal intent. Whatever may be 


our views of the questions involved in the Civil War, justice may © 


now be done to the memories of the prominent figures engaged on 
both sides, and the true motives which inspired their actions under- 
stood and appreciated. Sufficient time has elapsed to allow of calm 
and dispassionate study of the historic aspects of that era, and such 
study cannot fail to bring about just.conclusions and throw light into 


dark places. 
Cuartes Lorin 
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BOOK NOTICES. 


Barbara Leybourne: A Novel, by Sarah Selina Hamer (Cranston 
and Stowe).—This story is placed at the beginning of the present 
century, and the author has succeeded by a nice art in giving to her 
characters and detail just the shade of color which seems to suit the 
period. Her descriptions of rural English life are finely wrought, and 
impress the reader with a sense of quietude and simplicity which is 
very pleasant. Barbara Leybourne is a sweet picture. Philip Thorn- 
ton is a manly, upright young man, whose chief claim to interest con- 
sists in the trouble and persecution he is made to undergo through 
the machinations of the villain of the piece, Anthony Southern. Old 
Steele is likewise a creditable character. The trial for arson, though 
a little too extended, is well conceived and very dramatic. On the 
whole the term we have already used best expresses the quality of 
this book—it is creditable. Itis one of the many stories that are 
pleasant to read in an idle hour, do no particular good and certainly 
no harm, and leave no lasting impression on the mind. 


The Bachelor Girl: A Novel, by William Hosea Ballou (John W. 
Lovell Company).—‘“ It is to be hoped,” says the author, “that the 
characters herein depicted so live and move and have their being, 
that the youths who read of them may be helped to grow intoa 
grand, satisfying existence.” The hope iscertainly a worthy one, and 
no doubt comforting to the ingenious author, but it is to be feared 
that many readers are not sufficiently educated to comprehend his 
aims. The story deals with a dirigible balloon, the drag of which 
kills the horse of the heroine while riding in Central Park and lifts 
her up into the car. Then follow the struggle of the balloon with a 
tornado, the destruction of the balloon, the dashing to pieces of the 
crew against the tower of the Brooklyn Bridge—their blood being 
washed away by the rain—and the ultimate escape of the herome 
and Mr. Pegassus, the inventor of the balloon. It is certainly a 
remarkable story, but that it is destined to educate “ youths into 
a grand, satisfying existence ” may be doubted. 


Mystery Evans: A Novel, by Beth Baker (De Wolf, Fisk & Co.).— 
“* Mystery Evans ” is the pseudonym selected by the heroine, Achsah 
Loveland, wherewith to sign an answer to a “ Personal,” requesting 
correspondence with young ladies. Miss Achsah looks “like an 
angel in her glory of golden hair,” but her letter to the unknown 
correspondent is perhaps in questionable taste for a mortal. She 
addresses him as “My Dear Western Greenhorn,” and bids him, 
“Discover me if you can, love me if you dare.” It appears, in the 
course of the story, that he does eventually discover her and love her, 
very satisfactorily in all respects. The novel is evidently the work of 
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an immature hand ; but despite its crudities and errors, it evinces 
considerable story-telling talent, and seems to promise better things 
in the future. 


Lord Healey, and other Poems: By Sylvester Graham Vance (Pub- 
lished by the Author).—If we are to judge by the ‘Invocation ” which 
prefaces these poems, the author appears to expect little mercy from 
the evil-minded and unappreciative public. He says, 


‘© Go, little volume, and meet the 
Cold, bitter taunts of the throng, 
Go, on thy mission so sweetly 
And gather the laurels of Song”— , 


which would, as we understand it, be in the nature of gathering 
grapes from thistles and roses from brambles. But he has faith in 
the ultimate triumph of genius over ignorance and enmity. 


‘* Take courage, my Heart, and beside thee 
Shalt [sic] Victory stand with his crown.” 


~ “Lord Healey” is a poem of a hundred and twenty pages, which— 
we quote the author’s words—“ throughout hangs upon the theme of 
Liberty, Equality and Justice, in contradistinction to Tyranny, In- 
equality and Injustice.” The following specimens will serve to show 
the quality of the verse which makes up this volume : 


‘* King Eric hath his troops enrolled, 
And on thee means to spring. 
Beware! and heed my warning words 
Ere it shouldst [sic] be too late.” 


“IT swear before HIGH HEAVEN to day 
His bloody corse to fling 
Into its dark and muddy bay 
Whence scaly reptiles spring!” 


** Yes, curses nine upon his head, 
Who dared address me so, 
When at his word I wouldst [sic] have bled.” 


Whatever may be our opinion of the author's poetic ability and 
his grammar, we must admire the zeal and patience exhibited in the 
putting together of these many hundred rhymed lines. 


Rarahu ; or, the Marriage of Loti: from the French of Pierre Loti, 
by Clara Bell (W. S. Gottsberger & Co.).—It is a little odd that the 
author should have introduced his own pseudonym into his story as the 
Tahitian name of his hero, a young Englishman, Henry Grant, mid- 
shipman on the Reindeer. The book seems to be a mixture of curious 
fact and strange, dreamy fiction. The scene is chiefly on the island 
of Tahiti. The descriptions are exceedingly beautiful ; every-page 
is a delightful picture of a kind strongly reminiscent of Herman 
Melville. The Fayaway of the latter is the counterpart of the little 
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Rarahu of the present work ; a beautiful child of nature, passionate, 
tender, innocent, and petulant. The Tahitian marriage of Loti with 
Rarahu may seem a little doubtful to civilized eyes ; but the persons 
concerned, and the oddly mixed society of the island, accept it as 
quite a matter of course. The chief value of the volume, however, is 
in the realistic views we obtain of the people and their habits. The 
chapter devoted to terms derived from the old Maori tongue is 
especially interesting. The expressions quoted are wonderfully 
poetic ; for example, ‘ Tutai, red clouds on the horizon ;” “ Nina, to 
get rid of a sad thought.” As a work of fiction, Rarahu is not satisfac- 
tory, partly because the translator has failed to catch the delicate, 
evanescent charm of the original, and partly because the author him- 
self has been overwhelmed with the luxuriance of his materials, as a 
flower is sometimes seen to wither from the over-richness of the soil. 


Dust and its Dangers: by T. Mitchell Prudden, M.D. (G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons).—The author takes up a familiar subject, and by dint of 
apt illustration, united with a simple and yet copious style, he has 
produced an interesting and very useful little treatise. He gives thé 
results of a number of experiments with dust germs, showing how 
colonies of microbes develop from a single germ in a nutrient gela- 
tine mixture. Each experiment is accompanied by a fine drawing of 
microscopic studies. He alsoslows how dust affects the lung tissues, 
aud how consumption is propagated in the atmosphere we breathe. 
The author also gives many valuable hints as to the avoidance of the 
dangers of dust. The volume comprisesan immense deal of informa- 
tion in its one hundred small pages, and is an excellent example of 
science made familiar and practically useful. 


Messalina, a Tragedy in Five Acts: by Algernon Sydney Logan (J. B. 
Lippincott Company).—The heroine of the tragedy is Valeria Messa- 
lina, wife of the Emperor Tiberius Claudius Drusus Cesar, who is 
also one of the dramatis persone, and the time is the year 801 of the 


city of Rome (a.p. 48). The materials at the author’s command are 
ample, and full of dramatic possibilities, but he has not been able to 


make the best use of them. The blank verse which is his vehicle is 
for the most part little better than broken prose, and seldom rises 
to the dignity of real verse. Blank verse is one of the rarest gifts in 
the language ; and the commonest failure in English poetry is the 
attempt of verse-makers, otherwise gifted, to put poetic thought into 
a form which perilously approaches prose. Dramas in so-called blank 
verse may be numbered by thousands ; the successes may be counted 
upon the fingers. The present effort—for it is no more—may be 
truthfully called one of the failures, while we may fully respect the 
ambition which called it forth and the faithful labor which has given 


it shape. 
CL. 
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A Srory oF THE Srace. 
By Logan. 
Author of ‘Her Strange Fate,” ete. 


L 


Two bands of color lay side by side, like ribbons, stretching far as 
the eye could follow them across the landscape: one, silvery and 
glowing in the sunlight, with green reflections here and there where 
the long, pendulous branches of willows were mirrored back from 
its shining surface ; the other, a tawdry orange hue, that of the dust 
of clay. Very far away, where the two lines were gradually swal- 
lowed up in the golden glory of the stubble-fields, the bright one per- 
sisted longest in sight, dwindling at last to a mere glittering thread. 
Near at hand, by almost imperceptible degrees, the green meadows 
dropped away on each side from the conjoined ribbons, which were 
fully revealed as a canal and a tow-path raised on high embankments 


up to the level where they seemed to end in the black, cavernous 
mouth of a great, covered aqueduct spanning a turbulent little creek. 

Dancing like fairy shallops on the mimic billows of the small stream 
eddying among the rocks below the aqueduct were the myriad 
missives of russet, gold, scarlet, and crimson, sent down by the forest 
lining the banks, to tell that autumn had come ; partridges called 
from the bush on the hill-side ; water snakes coiled on the rocks to 
listen to the voices that came down to them from the canal level above. 
The voices belonged to two persons, one a man about twenty years of 
age. He was driving the old horse that towed the canal boat, Anna 
Slam. That is to say, he walked some distance ahead of the horse, 


. plodding along the tow-path, with which the animal was as familiar as 


was the driver, Samuel Slam. The other voice belonged to a young 
girl at his side. She was tall, and her form was marked by the ac- 
centuated angularity of departing girlhood. The shortness of her 
plain brown calico dress betrayed that she had outgrown it. A thin 
and faded dark woollen shawl was carelessly thrown over her shoulders, 
and upon them masses of thick, wavy brown hair fell in profusion. 
She wore no hat, and the red, declining sun, glinting upon her hair 
here and there lighted it up with gold, revealing its true shade to be 
that which the French call blond-chatain—that rare and beautiful 
chestnut-brown which the belles of the present day vainly endeavor 
to imitate by art, succeeding only in dyeing their hair various shades 
of red. The delicacy and regularity of the young girl’s features gave 
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refinement to a face which promised unusual beauty when the angu- 
lar outlines of feminine hobbledehoyhood should have rounded into 
the development of perfected womanhood. Her eyes were large, gold- 
brown, liquid, and earnest. Her complexion, while transparent and 
delicate, like that of most American girls, indicated health, warmth, 
and life. The pedestrians were silent a moment or two, during which 
the girl watched their long, ribbon-like shadows tremblingly cast 
upon the meadows and the canal, then she glanced at the variegated 
tints of the autumnal foliage on the hill-side, drew in a deep breath 
of the pure exhilarating air and said : 

“Tsn’t it glorious, Sam?. I think I like the fall even-better than 
the spring, there’s so much more color about it.” 

“ Jes’ so; it’s mighty purty. But as I war a-sayin’ 

“Oh, yes, as you were saying, Sam. In a few days I shall have 
looked upon the woods and hills, the canal and tow-path for seventeen 

ears.” 
" * Jes’ so, an’ yuh ain’t a child no longer, but a woman.” 

“A woman!” she echoed, and again fell into a thoughtful mood, 
wondering what lay before her in the future. Would it be any 
different from the only life she could remember? that on the canal- 
boat carrying freight between Cincinnati and Piqua, Ohio. 

Her first recollection was of trotting by Sam’s side, as now, on the 
narrow tow-path ; her greatest pleasure, when he would put her on the 
horse for a ride. In the days of her early childhood she used to sit 
at one of the windows of the cabin, and watch the green, slimy walls 
of the lock, and the great water-stained wooden gates as they slowly 
opened from a narrow crack to their full extent to let in the water. 
How she loved to feel the old boat gradually rise on the surface of 
the incoming stream till it reached the level of the shore again. To 
her infantile mind this going through the locks was as great a miracle 
as that of Noah’s Ark riding out the flood. The long summers were 
‘full of delight to the little girl wandering on the tow-path through 
the picturesque scenery of beautiful Ohio. And now the pleasant, 


” 


careless days of childhood were gone forever. She was seventeen, a | 


woman! How strange it seemed! And how quickly the few, short 
years of her life had flown ! 

“Haint yuh kinda fell into a brown study, Joolie?” Sam asked, 
startling her out of her reverie. 

“Yes, I was thinking how strange it is that I should have passed 
all my life on a canal-boat. But what started you thinking of my 
age, Sam?” 

The driver’s homely face assumed an expression of perplexity at 
her question, and he scratched his head thoughtfully. He was about 
to broach-a delicate subject, and did not know how to begin. 

Observing his hesitation, Julia glanced down at her shrunken dress 
and smilingly inquired : 

oe you thinking that I’m a pretty tall girl for such a short 
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Sam smiled, too, and replied with awkward gallantry : 

“T allers think yuh pooty, Joolie, an’ kinda like that thar short 
dress ’cause it shows yore pooty ankles an’ little feet.” 

Julia burst into a peal of laughter. 

“Why, what’s come over you to-day, Sam, to set up and pay me 
compliments ?” 

** Well—if I may speak plain——” 

“ Yes, certainly.” A pause. ‘‘ Well, why don’t you go on?” 

Although thus encouraged, he still seemed at a loss to express him- 
self, and flushed deeply as the girl looked archly at him ; finally he 
stammered : 

“Wall, Brother Hiram an’ me’s ben a talkin’ about yuh, an’ he 
thinks like I do—that as yore seventeen now, yore old enough to be 
keepin’ comp’ny with somebody.” 

“Keeping company? Youmeanabeau?” Samnodded. “Beaux 
are not as plenty as trees hereabouts,” she added, coquettishly. 

The boatman flicked his dusty rawhide boots with his whip, 
smirked and said half-shyly, half-boldly. 

*‘T know thar ain’t as many as that round, but I know uv one, right 
clus to yuh, too.” 

“ Why, Sam!” exclaimed the girl, stopping abruptly in the steady 
tramp which had left the aqueduct far behind them. 

“Why, Joolie?” he said, imitating her accent of surprise, stopping 
too and facing her, ‘‘ don’t ‘yuh know who I mean ?” 

She shook her head with real or affected ignorance. Instantly he 
threw down his whip, seized both her hands in his and snatched her 
to him before she could utter a word. He caught her so quickly and 
with such unintentional roughness that he almost thumped the breath 
out of her body, and was about to press upon her delicate mouth a 
boorish “‘ smack,” but, instead of meeting, as he expected, her warm, 
soft, ripe lips, his intended kiss fell upon the cold nose of the horse, 
which caught up to them at that very moment and put his nose over 
his master’s shoulder, causing him involuntarily to release Julia. 
She laughed mockingly at his discomfiture and disappointment. To 
hide his annoyance and confusion, Sam jerked up the whip from the 
road, gave the interloping animal a vicious cut, and started on again, 
Julia mechanically falling into step with him. After a few moments, 
he said, sheepishly : 

“I’ve heern tell that the coorse uv love don’t allers run right along- 
side the tow-path, but this air the fust time I ever know’d an ole hoss 
to come up interferin’ between two true luvyers.” 

“True lovers!” Julia repeated, a little disdainfully, drawing her- 
self up to her full height with an air of dignity, which sat well upon 
her, notwithstanding the incongruity of her surroundings, her poor 
attire, and her rustic swain ; her manner had something queenlike 
about it, which was Nature’s own gift to the girl, who as ‘yet was un- 
aware of her beauty, unconscious of her grace. 

*‘ Not so fast; Master Sam, not ye fast,” she said, with a slight frown. 
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“Why not?” he asked, not daunted, but emboldened by the re- 
buke implied in her tone and manner. ‘“ Ain’t we knowd each other 
long enough for me to spark yuh?” 

“ Yes—it isn’t that—only—I’ve never thought of you, Sam, except 
as a brother.” 

“Brother be ——” Sam choked back the offensive word, gave the 
horse a cut with his whip and went on: “Yes, turn it. over in yore 
mind, Joolie, an’ yul’ll find yuh’ll like me better as a husband.” 

“Husband! You, my husband! Why, wouldn’t that be funny?” 

“T’d do my level best to make it funny, Joolie. Won’t yuh give 
me a chance to try?” 

Up to this point the girl had looked upon the conversation as a bit 
of fun growing out of her approaching birthday, but now the passion 
in Sam’s voice, the deep feeling and earnestness he displayed, revealed 
to her that he was serious, and must be answered in the same vein. 

Suddenly sobered by his words, embarrassed by his ardent gaze, 
she cast down her eyes, and having no answer ready, was silent. 
There was anembarrassing pause. Sam waited with seeming patience I 
though his very soul was consumed with anxiety. He knew his own 
feelings if she did not know hers, and trembled because he believed 
that her next words would make the happiness or misery of his life. 
Still she did not speak, and when unable longer to endure the sus- 

nse he said : 

“T asked yuh a question, Joolie, why don’t yuh answer me?” 

** Because I don’t know what to say. I’m so surprised—it’s such a 
new idea to me—I never thought of it before.” 

“T hev, then. It ain’t no noo idee to me, Joolie. hadit all 
fixed in my own mind ever so long—most as many years as I can re- 
member. Why, don’t you rec’lect the time I caught the red-bird fur 

uh when you wur onny a little slip uv a girl, an’ I wur jes growin’ a 
big boy? I called yuh my little wife, an’ yuh laughed an’ said the 
bird wur a start fur housekeepin.’” 

“T had forgotten ; but I remember’ now you recall it,” Julia re- 
plied, smiling at the remembrance of the childish fancy. _ 

“TI reely meant what I said then—swar to gracious I did. An’ 
many a night on the tow-path I’ve put in thinkin’ bout yuh, an’ nuthin’ 
else. An’ the crickets, an’ the katydids, an’ the locus’s, an’ even the 
big ole frogs seemed like allers they was sayin’ yore name to keep 
my mind on yuh. An’ thar wur no flowers along the banks, even 
with the dew on them, as pooty to me as yore eyes, an’ cheeks, an’ 
lips.” 

- Julia blushed and smiled. What girl is ever unmoved or angered 
by the first words of love addressed to her? The rural swain rushed 
on in his wooing, for the shadows growing long on the ground 
warned him that the girl would soon be obliged to return to the 
boat. 

* Don’t yuh mind the dream I had once about the ole boat sinking 
down through the lock with onny yuh an’ me aboard, way down to 
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the solid yearth, whar we wur in fairy-land an’ wur goin’ to be happy 
together forever? Lord! how I allers did wish it would come true!” 

“Yes, and the very next day I fell into the canal and you jumped 
in and pulled me out ; and I was so grateful to you for saving my 
life, Sam, for I couldn’t swim then.” 

* Jes’ so, an’ yuh flung yore arms round my neck an’ kissed me, 
an’ after that I thought sure when yuh grow’d up yuli'd like me fur a 
husband.” 

“ And so I might, Sam, after awhile, but you know what mother 
has set her heart on.” . 

“Yes ; I know she despises the ole boat that has sheltered her so 
long,” replied Sam, ruefully. 

“ And if I marry you,” said Julia, “she and I would have to live 
always on this dreadful boat, as she calls it.” 

“ Dredful boat!” exclaimed Sam, wounded in one of his most ten- 
der places. To him the Anna seemed all that the most exacting 
could desire in point of comfort and convenience, in addition to the — 
advantages she afforded for travelling and seeing the world. 

“ Wall,” he said, doggedly, half to himself, after he had mastered 
his astonishment, not to say indignation, ‘it don’t so much matter 
what she says as ‘what yuh say, as she won't last long, nohow.” 

“Not last long! My mother not last long! Why not?” The 
girl demanded, startled-into sudden anxiety. 

“‘ Why, ain’t yuh never noticed nothin’?” he answered, evasively. 

“Nothing, except that she is not strong. How you frighten me, 
Sam! What do you think ails my mother?” 

Her voice and lip trembled, her eyes filled with tears, which re- 
quired an effort to keep them from falling, so she turned away to 
hide them. 

“Thar, thar,” said Sam, soothingly. ‘I didn’t mean to hurt yore 
feelings, ur to scare yuh, onny to kind a let yuh know why I spoke 
up jes’ now about that other matter. Yuh ain’t told me yet what 
yuh think about it.” 

“It’s so sudden, and I can’t think about anything but mother now, 
after what you *ve said.” 

““TPve jes’ got one thing more to say, Joolie, an’ it’s jes’ this,” per- 
sisted Sam, “that whether you kin make up yore mind to marry me 
or not, yore allers welcome to a home on the Anna as long as brother 
Hiram and me is jint owners in the boat. So ef anythin’ should hap- 
pen suddent to yore mother, it needn’t make no defference to yuh.” 

“Not make any difference to me if anything should happen to 
mother? Oh, Sam!” 

She spoke so reproachfully that Sam saw he had not made his 
meaning quite plain. He turned a deep red, shuffled his feet, cleared 
his throat, and tried again. 

“JT didn’t mean that. I onny meant yore welcome to stay on the 
Anna, an’ brother Hiram says so, too, whether you are my wife or 
not.” 
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“Thanks,” replied the girl, mechanically. ‘I must get aboard 
now, Sam. Call to the captain, quick, to steer in shore. I want to get 
aboard right off,” she continued, excitedly, seeing that he hesitated. 

“* What’s yore hurry ?” he asked. 

“T want to see my mother.” 

‘‘Now, I tell yuh thar ain’t no call to be that seared. She ain’t 
goin’ to drop off all in a minit. No,” he said, placing his hand on 
her arm to prevent her signalling to the man at the rudder, “we're 
coming to a low bridge, an’ then you can jump on, but fust, Joolie—” 

Again he suddenly jerked her to him, and despite her struggles 
succeeded in kissing her. She shook him off and started to run, 
calling to him as she flew along the path : 

*'There’s the bridge right ahead of us.” 

She timed her run so well that she reached the centre of the foot- 
bridge just as the boat was passing underneath. Placing both hands 
on the railing of the bridge, she sprang over it, alighting on the mid- 
dle of the deck. She had practised this maneuvre from her child- 


hood, and had never missed falling on her feet. Even had she done | 


so it would not have mattered, except now when she was hurrying to 
see her mother, for Julia Thomson was as much at home in the water 
as upon land. 

Sam watched her light, agile form until it disappeared down the 
companion-way, the while absent-mindedly. flicking with his whip 
the glowing ‘“touch-me-nots” by the water’s edge, then smiled and 
muttered to himself : 

“T don’t allow no ole tow-path hoss to fool me twict in one day. 
G’up thar!” 


IL. 


Ir was not until supper was over and done with that Julia found 
an opportunity of speaking alone with her mother. It was a lovely 
moonlight night, and Julia proposed that they should go on deck and 
have a chat by themselves. And now that the long-wished for op- 
portunity had come, she was at a loss how to broach the subject op- 
pressing her without alarming her mother. A fit of coughing nat- 
urally opened the way for the young girl to inquire if “she felt as 
well as usual.” 

“Yes,” was the reply ; “there’s nothing the matter with me except 
that I am not as strong as I was.” 

“And is that all that’s the matter with you?” inquired Julia, with 
so much anxiety in her voice that her mother noticed it. 

“Yes, that’s all—and this cough ; but it seems as if a deal of con- 
cern has sprung up lately about my health. Only day before yester- 
day Sam told me he thought I looked weak, and spoke so seriously 
about my preparing for my ‘latter end’ that he almost frightened 
me.” 
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“ He frightened me, in good earnest.” 

‘‘Oh, he spoke to you about my health, did he?” Julia bowed 
assentingly. ‘‘I think he might have had a little more sense, not to 
say good feeling, than to alarm a girl about her mother.” 

‘“‘ He didn’t do it to frighten me, I am sure,” said Julia, ‘‘ but only 
to lead up to something else he wanted to say to me.” 

Mrs. Thomson looked an interrogatory, and her daughter, although 
slightly embarrassed, continued : 

“He wished me to understand that in any event, I could always 
have a home on the boat.” 

“Oh!” exclaimed the elder woman, dryly. ‘In what capacity?” 

“ As—as—his—wife.” 

“Wife! Wife! You don’t mean that Sam Slam actually proposed 
to you?” 

‘Indeed he did, mother, and without any beating about the bush, 
either.” 

** And what answer did you give him?” 

know.” 

“You don’t know! What nonsense!” said Mrs. Thomson, sharply. 
you refuse him ?” 

“ Did you accept him ?” 

“T—don’t know, mother , 

“ Not know whether or not you accepted him! Don’t tell me any 
such stuff as that. You must know what you said to him.” 

‘* Indeed, mother, I was so taken aback and worried by what he 
said about your bad health, and so flustered, surprised, and confused 
by his love-making that I do not know exactly what answer I gave 
him. I don’t think I gave him any.” 

“ Do you love him?” 

T—I—don’t know that, either.” 

“You're a strange girl, Julia,” said Mrs. Thomson, with a little 


laugh, “not to know what you said toa man when he proposed to 


you, and not to know whether you love him or not. But, no matter, 
_ my mind is relieved, for you would know if you really loved 
im.” 

“Your mind is relieved? Then you would not approve of my 
marrying Sam?” 

* Certainly not,” was the decided response. ‘‘And you would live 
to bitterly regret marrying any such man.” 

* Why, mother ?” the girl asked. 

** Because you do not love him ; though I can see that your vanity 
is flattered and your fancy pleased by your first lover and his offer of 
marriage. That is only natural at your age; but if you were to marry 
him you would repent it, because you are superior to Mr. Slam in 
education and refinement. This difference between you is not so 
appreciable now, in the freshness of inexperienced youth, but as you 
grew older it would become painfully apparent, and misery to both 
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would be the result. It is a great blow to me to find you encouraging 
any man when you know how hard I have worked and for what.” 

“T do not think I deserve that reproach,” replied the daughter. 
** All that occurred between us was unpremeditated—the result of a 
moment of impulse. Although I have always known you intended 
ine to become an actress, I have never fully realized it. How could I? i 
We never see any theatre people, and their’s seems another world 
than ours. If I thought about it at all, it was to wonder why you left 
the stage and contented yourself with the humble life and work on a 
canal-boat.” 

“Tt is easily explained. Your father and I were members of the 
Patriot Theatre, Cincinnati, where Ivan Sarz was the manager. One 
dreadfully dull, hot summer season he thought he could make some 
money in a floating theatre, and hired the Anna of Captain Hiram 
Slam.” 

“This boat has been a theatre!” said Julia, in surprise. 

Mrs. Thomson smiled as she rejoined : 

“This very boat. Sarz’s father was a Pole or a Slav, Scandina- 
vian, or some such foreigner, which accounts for his queer name. 
Dear, me! how time flies! Ivan Sarz must be getting old now. He 
had a big heart, but a keen eye to business, and he was right about 
the floating theatre. Wherever we tied up to give a performance, 
the country people flocked aboard in such crowds as almost to swamp 
the boat. Sarz made plenty of money, and we all had an outing and 
a jolly good time, until one morning your father was missing. He 
always would prowl on deck nearly all night long, and must have 
fallen overboard in the dark. That closed the season abruptly, and } 
the company returned to Cincinnati. Sorrow and illness unfitted me i 
to go with them, so I remained on the boat ; and soon afterward you 
were born here.” 

“And here I have been ever since,” said Julia, sighing. ‘Why 
didn’t you go back afterward ?” 

“Because you were such a sickly little thing that nothing but 
plenty of fresh air could have kept you alive. Besides, I could not 
take care of a new-born baby and be day and night at the theatre ; 
so, when Captain Slam asked me to stay as stewardess in place of his 


wife, who had just died, I gladly made the sacrifice, and resigned my- 
self, for your sake, to an humbler lot in life than I had been accus- 
tomed to. It is true I did not think it would last long; but even a 
few years of retirement proved fatal to my prospects as an actress, 
whose principal stock-in-trade is youth ; grief for your father’s death, 
anxiety about your frail life, and hard work aged me prematurely. 
When I was ready to return to the stage I found that my day was 
passed for playing young parts; and play old women I would not, 
because they are laughed at, guyed, and made a butt of. I then de- 
termined to train you for an actress, so that your career might be 
pleasanter than mine, and that you might some day repay me for 
my own disappointed ambition. But only the closest apaeny has 
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enabled me to keep you at the private seminary, where every winter 
you received instruction especially designed for an actress, such as 
grace of bearing, gesticulation, elocution, and a ladylike manner. To 
insure your success as an actress I have toiled and saved all the years 
of your life, and although, as you say, we have met no theatre people— 
ony pride caused me to keep away from them—you would find your- 
self no novice among them if you went upon the stage to-morrow. If 
you disappoint me now, Julia, just when you have arrived at the age 
when I expected my labor to be rewarded, it will kill me.” 

‘TI will not disappoint you, mother,” replied the young girl. “ In- 
deed I should like to be an actress; the only thing is about Sam.” 

Mrs. Thomson reflected fora moment. She was a woman of the 
world, and knew that opposition often fans a mere spark into a dan- 
gerous flame which burns away every barrier. She therefore deter- 
mined to temporize, to gain time, to introduce Julia to new scenes 
where she would meet other people, hoping that under more attrac- 
tive surroundings her daughter’s childish fancy for the only male 
companion she had ever had would die a natural death. Therefore 
she said at length, ‘I do not insist upon your ceasing all relations 
with Sam. I only desire you to know your own mind, and fully test 
your heart before rushing into marriage with him, or even into an 
engagement. You are both so young that you can afford to wait a 
couple of years. My only stipulation is that during that time you 
shall not see each other, though I do not forbid an occasional letter 
passing between you.” 

“But why, mother, must I not see him ?” 

“ Because I do not want your thoughts distracted from your pro- 
fession by a love-affair, that is why I will not consent to any engage- 
ment, implied or understood. Promise to obey me in this, Julia, and 
I, in return, promise that if at the end of two years you still feel tow- 
ard Sam as you do now, I will consent to your marrying him.” 

“Perhaps he will not be willing to wait.” 

“The matter rests with you. He can’t help himself, and must sub- 
mit to whatever you decide.” : 

Still Julia was silent, and Mrs. Thomson said even more gravely 
than she had yet spoken : 

‘IT may not be here then to guide or control you. Long before the 
two years are over you may be free to throw yourself away on him if 
you choose.” 

“‘Oh, mother,” the girl replied, her fears and tenderness instantly 
reawakened, “I cannot bear even to think of such a thing as losing 
you. I will promise anything—give up anyone—to please you or 
give you peace of mind.” 

The mother drew her daughter to her bosom and fondly kissed 
her. 

“Well then,” she said, “it is settled, and we need speak no more 
about it. We shall be in Cincinnati in a few days, and as soon as we 
arrive I will take you to Sarz.” 
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**So soon ?” 

“Yes, but it’s getting late and I am tired ; let us go below and 
turn in.’ 

They rose together, the moon outlining their forms with sharp 
distinctness. 

“ Hi thar!” shouted Sam from the tow-path; “low bridge! low 
bridge !” 

They stooped instantly and remained with bended heads until 
the Anna slowly passed free of the bridge on the other side. 


Ii. 


Sam Sram protested against Julia’s being put upon the stage. He 
pleaded for immediate marriage, strenuously resisting a two years’ 
postponement of his suit; but his protestations and pleadings were 
alike futile. 

Mrs. Thomson would consent to nothing except the ‘ occasional 
letter” already spoken of. As she had said, he “couldn’t help him- 
self,” and, however reluctant, was obliged to yield to her conditions. 
Upon the whole he felt glad, considering her most decided and un- 
concealed opposition to him, that he had not been rejected outright. 

Mrs. Thomson graciously permitted him to find her a hotel, a com- 
fortable one of the second class, and there he left her and the girl to 
whom his whole heart was given, and for the first time he headed the 
old horse away from Cincinnati uncheered by Julia, lonely and heavy- 
hearted. 

The day after his departure the mother and daughter were dress- 
ing for the long-anticipated visit to Sarz, when Mrs. Thomson was 
taken suddenly ill. This was'the beginning of the end, which came 
so suddenly that it was not until the simple funeral rites were over 
that Julia was able to realize that she was an orphan and entirely 
alone in the*world. 


It is said that our lives are shaped by events apparently so insignifi- 
cant that we do not even observe them when they occur. Julia Thom- 
son was, however, aware that by her seemingly unimportant visit to 
the manager of the Patriot her whole future was to be determined. 
She had no other hope of getting upon the stage than through his 
influence. If he refused it? Then there seemed no alternative left 
her but to marry Sam. Having discarded that insignia of the half- 
grown girl—a dress reaching only to the ankles, Julia looked much 
more mature than when, on the tow-path, the reader caught his first 
glimpse of her. She was dressed in deep mourning, and wore a 
bonnet with a long, heavy, black-crape veil. Her bright hair was 
smoothed back from her brow, and her face was pale from much 
weeping, a pallor enhanced by the excitement under which she 
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labored when she tapped at a little door to which she had been 
shown without ceremony, or even announcing her name, or making 
a request for an interview. In those days managers were more 
easily approached than now. The splendor appertaining at present 
to theatrical mounting, and the modern magnificence of costuming, 
were then unknown. In almost all theatres except those of the 
largest cities, the simplicity of poverty prevailed. That the Patriot 
was an exception to the rule of Western theatres was owing to the 
fact that the ‘‘ backer” of the enterprise, “Jim ” Books, was a capi- 
talist, one of the first business men to manage or “run” a theatre on 
business principles as a speculation. Notwithstanding the superior- 
ity of the appointments of the Patriot to those of other Western 
theatres, it was a plainly furnished room into which, in response to 
her timid knock, a masculine voice bade Julia “Come in.” She en- 
tered, and saw a man sitting at a desk, with his back to the door. 
He was apparently so absorbed in his writing that he did not even 
turn his head to see who it was, but the rustle of her skirts apprised 
him of the sex of his visitor. After waiting until the silence became 
embarrassing to her, Julia made a bold plunge and said timorously. 

‘“‘ Excuse me sir—I have come to—— ” 

“It’s no use,” the broad-backed man interrupted gruffly, still with- 
out raising his head or ceasing to write; “ we're full, and have been 
for two weeks, and the spectacle is now in rehearsal.” 

Julia hardly knew what to say to this. He evidently mistook her 
for an applicant for the ballet. 

“TI did not—come—for that,” she faltered, her hopes rapidly 
vanishing ; ‘‘ I—I Are you Mr. Sarz?” 

“T am,” he answered, if possible more curtly than before, and 
scraping his pen upon the paper with renewed vigor, as if the noise 
would save him saying, “‘I am busy ; you bore me; go away.” 

Struggling not to be discouraged by his manner, or driven away 
before she told him who she was, though deeply humiliated and per- 
plexed, Julia stammered out, 

“I came—to see you——” and overcome by excitement, though 
uninvited, she sank into a seat. 

“ Well,” he inquired, in that hard, business voice which unsuccessful 
applicants knew so well. She could not speak, and felt that she must 
either retire precipitately or burst into tears of mortification ; still 
the scratching of the pen grated upon her nerves. To her intense 
relief Sarz spoke, finding that she did not, though what he said was 
unpromising enough. 

“Tf you have anything to say to me, come to the point. I am 
busy.” 
of Now or never,” thought the girl, and plucking up a spirit she 


* hastened to say, ‘I am the bearer of a message to Mr. Ivan Sarz.” 


“ What!” exclaimed Sarz, dropping his pen, and wheeling around 
on his revolving chair so quickly that Julia started back, and opened 
her eyes wide in her surprise. 
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What sort of a looking girl he saw we already know. 

This was the appearance of the man she gazed upon : 

In height he was slightly above the average, his shoulders were 
broad, his arms long and muscular, chest deep, a man of powerful 
physique ; his complexion of a clear olive, deepened into red on 
the cheek-bones, which were a little high ; lips neither full nor thin, 
the lines being well-shaped and firm. His eyes were intensely black, 
piercing, and brilliant, and flashed fire when he was in anger. Even 
in repose the expression of his face was grave, even stern. 

As he turned and faced her, Julia looked at him in sheer amaze- 
ment, for he was not an old man such as she had expected to see, 
but a young man—judging from his appearance he could not be more 
than twenty-five. For a moment they-silently gazed at each other as 
if mutually fascinated, certainly equally surprised, though his aston- 
ishment was owing to another cause than that which gave rise to 
hers. 

She dropped her eyes and reddened with embarrassment, wonder- 
ing what could be the reason of his strange action and the fixity of 
his look. 

“Ivan! did you say Zvan Sarz?” he asked. 

‘Yes, sir—Ivan Sarz.” 

“He is dead; Iam his son Clarence. Your message must be de- 
livered to me. From whom is it?” 

mother.” 

“Why did she not come with you?” 

‘She is dead,” was the tremulous answer. 

Sarz glanced at her fresh mourning robes, and bit his lip at his 
want of tact, then said, kindly : 

“Tell me why she sent you to my father. Tell me who you are.” 

Julia needed no more encouragement than this to unfold the sim- 
ple story of her life. When she spoke of the floating theatre, Sarz 
smiled. It was only a slight smile, but it changed the whole expres- 
sion of his face, softening, almost illuminating it. 


“Why, I remember that boat,” he said. “ My father took me with | 


him that season. Although I was such a little shaver I recollect 
distinctly how I used to laugh at the low comedian. And that was 
Dickie Thomson, your father, poor fellow ! ” 

~ Julia added : “‘ Almost my mother’s last words were that I should 
find Mr. Sarz, and, reminding him of his offers of aid, ask him to 
help me.” 

Sarz said, after a moment’s reflection, 

“Any promise made by my father I consider my duty to redeem. 
His obligations are a sacred charge to me. You wish to be an 
actress ?” 

Julia bowed. 

‘Well, I cannot put you into the ballet, nor would I, being the 
daughter of an old actor in my father’s company, but here is a part 
which I have not cast yet, and you shall have it.” 
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He took from his desk a small, narrow canvas-covered roll of manu- 
script. 

“But,” she gasped, frightened at the thought, ‘‘can I doit? I have 
never spoken in public, although trained for the stage.” 

“Tt is only about fifteen lines, and will make an easy beginning for 
you, besides enabling you to get a good salary to begin with. We re- 
quire a utility lady. The salary will be sixteen dollars a week.” 

Those were not the days of extravagant salaries, nor fortunately of 
expensive dressing. The sum seemed like a fortune to the girl who 
had never earned or possessed any money. 

“The more important articles of your wardrobe will be found for 
you,” he added. 

It was many a long day before Julia learned that the person who 
‘found ” her such beautiful costumes, selected with such exquisite 
taste, was Sarz himself. The young orphan’s feelings had been much 
wrought up during this trying interview. After he had first spoken 
to her, she had steeled herself to stoically endure his rudeness, but 
this sudden and unexpected change to kindness unnerved her, and 
she burst into a flood of tears. 

“ There, there,” said Sarz, soothingly, ‘‘ there’s nothing to cry about, 
is there, now? I own I was a little rough when you first came in, 
but you wouldn’t wonder at that if you knew how the women pester 
me. I have to beat them off with hard words. Come in,” he called, 
in response toa knock. A queer looking man—a dwarf—entered. 

«Oh, it’s you, is it, Triangle? What do you want?” 

“You told me to call you, sir, when the amazonian march came on. 
There’s the music now.” 

“T can’t see it to-day—to-morrow. Triangle, this is Miss Thom- 
son.” 

The dwarf raised a tiny cloth cap, without a peak, from his head 
and bowed, reminding Julia of an organ-grinder’s monkey returning 
thanks for a penny. Sarz continued. 

“Poor Dick Thomson’s daughter. You remember him?” 

‘No, sir. He was before my time.” 

“Oh, yes—so he was. Well, I want you to take Miss Thomson to 
old Mother Bailey’s house, and get her a room there. Has she any 
empty ?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“She isa member of the company from this date,” nodding in 
Julia’s direction ‘‘ but a novice—never faced the footlights. I want 
you to teach her the little part I've given hér, and bring her to re- 
hearsal every day at two—sharp.” 

“Very well, sir.” 

_ “What’s your first name?” Sarz inquired, taking from a pigeon- 
hole in his desk a slip of paper upon which was written a number of 
names and running his eye over them. 

* Julia, sir.” 

“That will pass. It can’t be abbreviated, and is much more digni- 
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fied than the Mollies, Pollies, Lollies, and Squallies which ladies of 
the profession so much affect nowadays. The ‘Thomson’ must be 
changed, as it does not accord well with that line of business—the 
juvenile—which your serious face and tall form are so well adapted 
for. Um! um! let me see; how would you like Blandford? It’s 
uncommon, and there is no one else in the profession of that name. 
Julia Blandford ; it is also euphonious.” 

“Yes, sir, and very pretty.” 

“Then that’s settled. Call her Blandford from the start, Triangle. 
Have you any money ?” 

“A little, sir,” Julia replied, surprised at him thinking of every- 
thing. 

Then to the dwarf, Sarz said, in that quick, authoritative tone of 
his : 

** Advance whatever she may need, and draw on the box-office. One 
word,” he said, rising, as they both moved toward the door ; fixing 
his brilliant eyes upon the dwarf he said, sternly, almost solemnly : 
“Triangle, I place this orphan girl in your charge. Treat her as a 
brother would a dear sister.” 

“T shall, sir,” he replied, earnestly. 

Taking Julia by the hand, while making his monkey-like obeisance 
to the stage-manager, the dwarf led her from the room. The man- 
ager remained standing a moment gazing at the closed door, and 
muttered to himself, ‘‘Only seventeen! and so pretty!” Then he 
seated himself at his desk, took up his pen, dipped it into the ink, but 
did not write his thought, which was, “I’ve given that poor, forlorn, 
good-hearted little cripple an interest in life—something to live for 
—and she will need protection and Come in!” 

This in answer to a knock, and another visitor put an end to Sarz’s 
meditations. 


IV. 


Tue dwarf accompanied Julia to the boarding-house and there 
secured-a room for her, adjoining his own. The landlady requested 
Julia to sit in Triangle’s room, where there was a good fire, until her 
own apartment got warm. His room was neatly furnished, adorned 
with many cheap engravings and ornaments displaying the posses- 
sion of more taste than means. He drew an easy chair to the fire 
for her, seated himself with a slight sigh, as if fatigued by the excite- 
ment of the day, and began the conversation by saying : 

“The prejudice of the public against the profession is so great as 
to refuse us admittance to private boarding-houses, thereby compell- 
ing us to live together, but we have the indemnification of being ex- 
empt from the ceremonies and conventionalities of society.” 

“T hardly understand,” answered Julia. 

“‘T mean that we all do as we like under Mrs. Bailey’s roof. We 
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are in and out of each others’ room just like one large happy family, - 
without being trammelled by or heeding the small proprieties.” 

The date of this story is prior to the period when “ society ” ladies 
and gentlemen rushed en masse to ‘‘ elevate” the stage, necessarily re- 
moving, by their adoption of “the profession,” much of the prejudice 
spoken of by Triangle, a prejudice dating principally from Queen 
Elizabeth’s time. 

* Will that prejudice ever be removed, and the public come to 
know us as we are?” the dwarf asked, and fell into a reverie, as if trying 
to peer into the future and there find the answer to his question. His 
silence gave Julia an opportunity of observing him more closely than 
she had done before. In her kindly heart a feeling not of repulsion, 
but of deep pity arose as she realized his supernatural ugliness. He 
was about four feet eight or nine inches in height. His body was 
long, and his legs were short, so that when he sat he looked almost of 
the height of an ordinary-sized man ; but his pipe-stem-like legs did 
; not reach to the floor, and his little feet were no larger than those 
of asmall boy. He was pigeon-breasted and humpbacked. His head 
was disproportionately large for the rest of his body, and seemed set 
-immediately upon his shoulders, one of which was higher than the 
other. It surprised anyone unacquainted with his physical peculiar- 
ities to see him suddenly shoot this sunken head out by the aid of a 
long, thin neck, and as suddeniy telescope it back again. His com- 
plexion was of that deadly white often seen in deformed and con- 
sumptive people. His frame and features were thin to the point of 
emaciation ; he had high cheek-bones, and a cavernous mouth, the 
hideousness of which was partly palliated by a double row of bril- 
liantly white, even teeth. His eyes, large and of a liquid brown color, 
were undeniably beautiful—earnest and soulful in their expression at 
times, but usually mournful and deprecatory. 
| “ Mr. Triangle,” said Julia, timidly. 

He started, and, as if to recall himself the more quickly to his sur- 
roundings, ran a lean, clawlike hand through his dark and shining 
hair, clustering thickly over his ill-shapen, pointed head. 

“‘ Excuse me,” he said, “I was not asleep, only indulging in a little 
day-dream—a forty winks brown study, so to speak. You said——?” 

“IT was going to say, Mr. Triangle, that I should like you to tell 
me something about the people I am to meet in the company of 
the Patriot.” 

.“ With pleasure. With whom shall I begin?” 

Yourself.” 

He smiled. His smile was like a ray of sunshine lighting up a 
dark object, making one almost forget his ugliness. 

“To begin, then, my name is not Triangle, but William Roys. 
Everybody calls me Triangle because I play the triangle in the or- 
. chestra when I am not acting.” 

“Do you act?” inquired Julia, unconscious of the look of wonder 
which flashed from her tell-tale eyes. Her surprise was owing to the 
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impression she shared with mankind generally that shapeliness of 
person, if not absolute beauty, was the first and indispensable requis- 
ite in an actor. He rightly interpreted her look, and flushed scarlet ; 
nevertheless he smiled again, this time to hide his pain. He had 
cultivated an appearance of indifference to the slights and taunts be- 
stowed by the thoughtless and unfeeling upon those who, like him- 
self, were marked out by their afflictions from their kind. Before 
the red had faded from his sunken cheeks he answered : 

“Oh, yes, Tact. The spectacle in which you are to make your de- 
but is ‘The Yellow Dwarf.’ I play the dwarf. I play the dwarfs, 
the green gnomes, red devils, imps, sprites, elves, wicked old fairies, 
and black magicians. I often play half-grown children’s parts, and 
have even been sent on for Puck in ‘A Midsummer Night's Dream.’ 
Then, as I sing, I am always cast for one of the witches in ‘ Macbeth.’ 
I dance too—better on my head than on my feet—so there is always 
a comic dance introduced for me in the pantomimes and specta- 
cles 

“Dance on your head?” interrupted the girl; “how can you do 
that?” 

“Oh, I have a thick skull, and I bound about on my head and 
crack my heels together, and that brings down the house. Then I 
play all the insects and animals, flies, bees, butterflies, and monkeys, 
and climb all over the theatre ; sometimes I prompt, and often direct 
rehearsals, and lay in backgrounds for the scene-painter when he’s 
rushed. I help the property-man make ‘props,’ and when there’s 
nothing for me to do behind the scenes or on the stage, I play the 
triangle in the orchestra. I am always applauded, the people shout- 
ing ‘Triangle, Triangle!’ That led to my name. I am studying 
Master Walter in ‘The Hunchback,’ and Sarz is really going to let 
me try my hand at it. It will be the heaviest part, and the only sen- 
timental one, I have ever acted. I get fifteen dollars a week, and, 
what with one thing and another, I really think I earn my salary.” 

“I should think so indeed,” laughed Julia. 

“That is my theatrical life. My personal story is this. I was the 
only member of a large family who were all suddenly swept off the 
earth by yellow fever in New Orleans, five years ago. Left alone in 
the world I drifted here to Cincinnati, and, having always had a lik- 
ing for the stage, I applied to Sarz for the situation of call-boy, and 

ot it.” 

“He seems to be a kind man, notwithstanding his—his——”—_ 

“ Brusque manners to strangers?” said the dwarf, seeing that she 
paused for a word. “He is, indeed; witness what he did for Mrs. 
Bailey. She was the first old woman of the company for several 
seasons, and she and Sarz were always quarrelling, but when she was 
disabled by rheumatic gout, Sarz came right forward and put up the 
money for her to open this house ; that’s why she would have turned 
everyone out of it sooner than not have found a room for you, when 
he sent you here. She can hobble about the house, but can’t act any 
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longer. Sarz is indeed a kind-hearted man, severe, but strictly just. 
He makes warm friends and bitter enemies.” 

“Indeed,” she exclaimed, not knowing what else to say. 

The dwarf continued, “ How kind it was of him—was it not? to 
give you to me as a sister, knowing how lonely I am, with no kith or 
kin remaining. And I had three brothers and three sisters—all 
handsome and well-formed boys and girls. Why should J have been 
left?” 

Seeing the dwarf’s fine eyes fill with sudden tears, Julia inquired, 
by way of leading his mind from melancholy reflections, who was the 
leading lady. 

“Charlotte Crampton,” he replied, “and the finest actress this side 
the Alleghany Mountains. She is a versatile genius, and can play 
anything from Lady Macbeth down to the Eton ee At the same 
time, Sarz is anxious to part with her.” 

“Why, if she is a genius?” 

“Because she is a veritable little spitfire, and so erratic—always 
doing odd, unexpected, perplexing, and amazing things.” 

** And the leading man ?” 

“Oh, Angus Falconer. He’s quite young—only about twenty-four, 
and remarkably handsome. He has only played the leads for a couple 
of seasons; he will be a great actor some day. He is full of fire, 
reads beautifully, has a grand voice, sonorous and strong, yet as 
musical and mellow as a deep-toned bell. 

“ Anets Falconer,” Julia repeated, musingly. ‘‘ That’s very pretty ! 
Is it his real name ?” 

“T think not. It’s much more likely to be John Smith ; but none 
of us know anything about him. He is well educated, and must have 
come from a family much higher in the social scale than mine was. 
Although he is pleasant and sociable enough with us all, yet he never 
— of his past, and there seems to be some mystery about 

m.” 

“Why do you think so?” 

“Oh, because he is a gentleman,” said the dwarf, sinking his voice 
to a whisper, “‘and gentlemen don’t enter any such unprofitable 
and looked-down-upon profession as ours, unless driven to it by some 
strange fate or reverse of fortune.” 

Neither did they in the dwarf’s day. 

‘‘How do you know he isa gentleman?” persisted Julia, deeply 
interested in this young leading man with a halo of mystery and 
romance surrounding him. 

‘Oh, well, I know he must have been well brought up because his 
manners are exceedingly refined, and his education may be called 
brilliant. Then he shrinks from the poor, rough ways and surround- 
ings of the theatre ; also, the ease with which he bears himself, even 
with the stars, as if he were their equal. Why, I assure you, even 
Forrest treats him with a deference he accords to no one else on the 
boards of the Patriot, Then his delicate and beautiful hands, the 
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nicety of his habits, his trained voice, his extensive reading and gen- 
eral information all indicate the gentleman.” 

“ How I should like to see him !”” 

“ And so you shall—in a moment, too, for that’s his step outside. 
He knocks—he comes at a wish.” 

Without waiting for an answer to his light, rapid tap, Angus Fal- 
coner threw open the door, but surprised at the unusual sight of a 
young girl in the room, he checked the salutation on his lips and 
waited. 


Tue leading man waited for an introduction to the young girl, 
meanwhile looking inquiringly at Triangle, whose delay in perform- 
ing the little social ceremony was owing to his having forgotten the 
name with which Sarz had re-christened Julia. She took advantage 
of the momentary silence to glance at the “ gentleman” actor, with a 
“mystery ” surrounding him. Heappeared to be about twenty-four 
years of age, and was tall and slender, with that exceeding supple- 
ness of figure which the English call ‘‘lissom.” He had stepped just 
inside the door and still held the knob. As he inclined his head as 
if listening, Julia thought she had never seen so graceful a form or 
so picturesque an attitude. The fairness of Falconer’s complexion 
gave him him a look of delicacy not borne out by his robust health. 
A mass of light brown hair clustered in large, loose waves over bis 
well-shaped head and broad forehead of classic mould. His mouth 
was the only feature not strictly in accordance with the Greek lines 
of beauty, the lips being too full and rolling. A mustache would 
have softened, if not concealed this defect, but Angus Falconer was 
clean-shaven, after the custom of actors, who are obliged to keep 
their faces smooth so that they may wear false beards and mustachios 
in accordance with the different characters they impersonate. In the 
luminous depths of Falconer’s liquid hazel eyes there lurked a strange 
magnetic power which never failed to attract women ; so now, though 
on entering the room he had flashed but one instantaneous glance 
at the inexperienced girl, it left—like the snap-shot of a camera—an 
ineffaceable impression upon her susceptible heart. Without even 
suspecting what had befallen her, she had been struck by that swift, 
incomprehensible sentiment called ‘love at first sight,” the existence 
of which is scoffed at by those who have never fallen victims to its 
lightning-like attacks. The dwarf was the first to speak, his voice 
breaking the momentary spell cast upon them all. 

“Will you excuse me, Miss Julia,” he said, “if I confess that I 
have forgotten the stage name Sarz gave you?” 

“ Blandford” she responded ; and the introduction followed, with 
a few words of explanation by Triangle of her promising position in 
the company. 
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“ Ah!” exclaimed Falconer, turning to her with a bright smile and 
holding out his hand, “permit me to welcome you to our theatrical 
family.” 


Julia shyly placed her hand in his with a sudden blush as she . 


mentally compared its whiteness and softness with her own, hardened 
by housework on the canal-boat. As their hands met, a swift thrill, 
indescribable but delightful, shot through Julia’s frame. In all the 
varying feelings and fortanes which she was destined to experience in 
the days to come, she never forgot that first delicious thrill. Falconer 
kept on talking without releasing her hand. She was hardly con- 
scious of what he said, so enraptured was she with the gich, deep 
music of his flexible voice. He congratulated her upon being a pro- 
tégée of Sarz, and said that, under his guidance, she could not fail to 
tread the royal road to fame and fortune. 

*‘ There will be plenty of chances for promotion,” the dwarf agreed, 
‘Jennie Lakelee, our walking lady, is dead-sick of the West, and 
only wants an excuse to throw up her situation and gallop back to 
New York. Sarz would rush you right into her business. And who 
knows ?—stranger things have happened—in a season or two, he may 
even give you the leading business. I know he is anxious to get 
rid of that little spitfire, Charlotte Crampton.” 

Falconer suddenly dropped Julia’s hand, and frowned at Triangle, 
who laughed softly, and continued, in a light, careless tone : 

“Oh, you needn’t glare like that at me, Angus. I admire her 
genius as much as you do, though I must say that, unlike you, I pre- 
fer the actress to the woman.” 

Evidently annoyed, Falconer made a step toward the door. “ Ex- 
cuse me,” said Triangle, more seriously ; ‘‘I didn’t know you were 
so far gone as to get riled at a trifle like that.” 

Falconer smiled and looked at his watch, ‘I am so far gone,” he 
said, ‘‘ that in one more second I shall be gone altogether, for I have 
an appointment to meet Sarz in just fifteen minutes.” 

With which remark the leading-man bowed to Julia, nodded pleas- 
antly to the dwarf, and took leave. Unused to analyzing the sub- 
tler feelings of her heart, the young girl could not comprehend why 
the coupling of the names of Charlotte Crampton and Angus Falcon- 
er gave her such a strange pang. Was it jealousy—envy—what? 

“ Are—they—are they—engaged ?” she ventured to ask, when the 
sound of Falconer’s retreating footsteps died away in the passage. 

“Only as leading-man and leading-woman,” the dwarf answered. 
“ You see, they play opposites, and that throws them together. Be- 
sides, she loves to flirt, and so does he. But there’s nothing serious, 
I think, on either side ; on his, I am certain there isn’t, because he has 
told me that he has not yet met the woman who could i inspire him 
with the ‘grand passion.’ 

Julia felt relieved, she knew not why. 

* And now,” added Triangle, ‘“‘ suppose we look over your lines. I 
will teach you how to study, and to speak them.” 
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The dreaded evening came when Julia made her debut. She was 
much frightened, but luckily she came up a trap enclosed in an enor- 
mous rosebud, which, slowly unfolding, leaf by leaf, revealed her 
shapely form resplendent in gold spangles and white tarletan, stand- 
ing in the very heart of the deep-pink rose. This leisurely proceed- 
ure and a burst of applause gave her time to compose herself, so that 
she was able to speak the moment her cue was given. Her voice 
sounded to herself as if some one else were speaking afar off. The 
company, however, assured her afterwards that it was clear, distinct, 
and without a tremor, and—sweetest praise of all—Falconer told her 
that her voice was of so fine a quality that that alone would insure 
her rapid advancement, and on the score of promotion, subsequently, 
Julia had no cause to complain. Sarz gave her so many roles 
rightly belonging to “ the walking lady ” that Miss Lakelee promptly 
sent in her resignation and lost no time in returning to her beloved 
New York. 


Time went on, and Julia became a magnificently formed woman, 
“tall and most divinely fair.” And, in consequence of the mental 
effort required of her to understand sufficiently to vividly portray 


’ the various characters she was called upon to assume, her mind ex- 


panded as rapidly as her physique. 

Another circumstance which greatly aided her intellectual advance- 
ment was that, in addition to the companionship of Falconer and the 
dwarf, she met on terms of equality the brainy ‘“stars”—the dazzling 
procession of planets flashing across the theatrical firmament of the 
Patriot. Nor must the influence of Sarz be overlooked in her prog- 
ress. He was a man of brilliant mind, and, although she saw him 
only at the theatre, he did much to cultivate her intellectually as 
well as professionally. Moreover, it was owing to his exquisite taste 
in the selection of her costumes that her beauty was displayed to 
the greatest advantage. Triangle always took her to and from the 
theatre, a privilege Falconer soon asked to share ; and so it became 
a habit that they should all three wait for each other and go and 
come together. Back and forth they trudged in rain or shine, in 
heat or cold ; little mattered the weather to them. They were light- 
hearted, happy, i in blissful ignorance of the strange destiny in which 
fate was interweaving their lives. Over Julia’s innocent heart alone 
a fleeting shadow occasionally passed. For a while she could not 
understand why she felt such a sharp pang when Angus and Miss 
Crampton seemed “sweethearting,” as Triangle called it. Finally 
the truth burst upon her—she loved Falconer, and, believing that he 
loved Charlotte, was as miserable as a girl with so sunny a nature 
could be. 

Falconer was slow in awaking to the full realization of the rapidly 
expanding personal charms of the “ walking-lady.” They dawned upon 
him gradually, and then he ceased his attentions to the leading-lady, 
and became feverishly anxious to make Julia aware of his admiration 
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and passion for her. The watchful dwarf, in his Sarz-appointed ca- 
pacity of brotherhood, gave Falconer no more chances of being alone 
with Julia than he could help, but he had more often to be in the 
orchestra than behind the scenes, so that Falconer found many a mo- 
ment when he could speak to Julia unheard, unseen. Sometimes he 
would swiftly seize and press her hand, or dart a soul-felt glance into 
her answering eyes, while a vivid blush dyed her rounded cheek, 
making his heart beat as quickly as her own. At last there came a 
time when they had ‘‘a long wait;” the others were on the stage ; 


- they alone in the green-room. This was a golden opportunity, and 


not to be lost. Time was precious; they might be interrupted, so, 
slipping his arm around Julia’s supple waist, Angus quickly drew her 
to his breast, imprinted a kiss upon her ripe, red lips, and whispered 
those fateful but ever-delicious words : 

“T love you.” 


VI. 


TuereE are raoments in life when heaven is very near us. 

So Julia felt when Angus confessed that she alone possessed his 
heart. For a time she was so supremely happy in this assurance 
that she did not notice his guarded manner toward her in the pres- 
ence of others, a manner she insensibly imitated. It was as if he did 
not wish anyone to become possessed of the secret of their love. At 
length she began to wonder what it could mean, this strange and 
reticent demeanor. Why should he conceal their engagement? for 
engaged she considered herself to him, although he had never 
asked her to be his wife. Why—why had he not done so? Tor- 
menting herself one day with this question, she suddenly recalled 
what the dwarf had said—that there was “a mystery” surrounding 
the leading man. What could the mystery be? Suspicion was 
aroused, and there flashed upon her the dreadful possibility that her 
lover might be already marrrep! - She quickly put that thought from 
her as too horrible for contemplation. He could not be capable of 
treachery so base; still, the demon of doubt would not be appeased, 
and urged her on to ask him to tell her about himself, his former 
life, even as she had fully informed him of all her past. 

Her request caused him evident annoyance. He turned pale, bit 
his lip, but, after a little reflection, answered in a cold tone: 

“TI concede your right to know who and what I am; but the reve- 
lation would cause me pain, and I have shrunk from opening up an 
old wound, which at the first touch would bleed again. Sometime I 
will nerve myself to tell you freely, frankly all about myself. In the 
meantime, give me a proof of your love. Let me see that you love 
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me for myself alone, caring not, asking not whether my name is John 
Smith or Angus Falconer, or whether my father was a king or a hod- 
carrier. Listen to this,” he continued, taking up a volume of Moore’s 
poems, which lay on the centre-table, and reading : 


‘¢*T know not, I care not, 
If guilt’s in that heart. 
I know that I love thee, 
Whatever thou art.’ 


“ That has always seemed to me the highest type of a woman’s love 
—she loves the man, and not what he is.” 

He ceased speaking, and looked at Julia, as if speculating what she 
would do. She did what any other romantic girl madly in love would 
do, threw herself into his arms, imploring his forgiveress for not 
having more confidence in him. He smiled, kissed her, and, fondly 
stroking her silken sunny hair, whispered : 

“You shall know all in good time, my love, my darling ; only trust 
me-—now.” 


“‘T have a message for you from Sarz,” said Triangle to Julia, who 
had had no rehearsal that day. ‘‘He says to meet him in the green- 
room this afternoon at two to go over Juliet with him. Julia,” added 
the dwarf, after a moment of reflection, ‘‘I think I know why Sarz is 
coaching you at such a furious rate?” 

“ Wise little man!” said the girl, smiling. ‘Have you just found 
out? It is because he intends to give me the leading-business some 
day.” 

“The day may not be so distant as you think ; or so I judge, from 
something Crampton said to me this morning.” 

“ What was it? Do tell me,” urged Julia, all eagerness. 

“ Why, that she had had a splendid offer to go to California imme- 
diately, but that her contract with Mr. Books would prevent her ac- 
cepting it. She was in a towering rage, I tell you, at being tied to 
smoky Cincinnati when she was offered three times as much to go to 
the auriferous land, not to support stars, but to be starred herself. 
I suggested that she ask a release. She said she had done so, but 
that Books wouldn’t hear of it. Then she made a queer remark.” 

Julia looked an inquiry, and he went on: 

“She said, tell that pretty sister of yours that my golden oppor- 
tunity may be hers also.” 

“IT do not understand that.” 

‘Don’t you?” asked Triangle, with a knowing look. ‘I have an 
idea of what she meant. Little Crampton is certainly somewhat of 
an odd fish—only not so cold-blooded.” 

** But do tell me what you think she meant.” 

“Not now, for you must go at once to the theatre, or you will be 
late ; and want of punctuality is something Sarz will not overlook. 
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“Oh, dear!” thought Julia, with a little sigh, as she hurried off; 
“it seems my fate to be always kept in suspense by the promise of 
being told things some other time.” 

She found Sarz already in the green-room when she entered. 

“ Are you up in Juliet?” he inquired, meaning had she studied the 
role of Juliet in ‘‘ Romeo and Juliet.” 

She replied affirmatively. 

“Then I will teach you how to act it.” 

‘*‘ Why that part ?” Julia, with natural curiosity, ventured to inquire. 

‘Because Miss Cushman is announced to play Romeo to-morrow 
night. Miss Crampton is, of course, the Juliet ; but, having received 
an offer to go to California, she is quite capable of leaving, with her 
name in the bill.” (The unpardonable sin in a manager’s eyes.) “At 
all events I want to be prepared in case she makes a bolt of it with 
the Californian manager, who leaves to-morrow morning, and, to make 
sure of her, wants her to go with him.” 

And why not 

“Let her go and give you the part?” interrupted Sarz, smiling, 
finishing the question and answering it at the same time. ‘J would, 
and be glad to get rid of the self-willed, imperious little Tartar, but 
my partner has not the same faith in your ability to fill her place that 
I have; but if she leaves us in the lurch we will be forced to avail 
ourselves of your services, and I wish my pupil to do me and do her- 
self credit. Are you ready to begin?” 

Julia bowed, having divested herself of her hat, wrap, and gloves 
during the conversation. It was by no means the first lesson in act- 
ing and elocution that Sarz had given her in that dingy old green-room. 
As soon as he had assured himself that she possessed genuine talent 
for acting, he taught her every important part for which he cast her. 
She was an intelligent, apt pupil, quick to catch his ideas and even to 
embellish them. It may be thought ludicrous that a man could teach 
a girl how to impersonate the tender and impassioned role of the 
love-lorn Juliet ; but Sarz, so soft was his voice in rendering the love 
portions of the text, so full of fire in the declamatory speeches, which 
he aided by appropriate gestures, that Julia was lost in admiration, 
and wondered why he had never become an actor. 

He explained to her the meaning of the obscure Shaksperean pas- 
sages. He placed her facing the full-length mirror, so that shecould 
determine for herself, when speaking, the best expression of her mo- 
bile features ; then he instructed her in the use of her arms, hands, 
and even her fingers, showing her the most graceful and effective use 
of them. In concluding the lesson he said : 

** You have a serious fault which you must correct at once. You 
look at the audience, as if in search of a familiar face.” 

Instantly a vivid blush dyed Julia’s face. When Falconer was not 
acting, it was his custom to go in front and gaze upon her loveliness. 
Her eyes naturally sought his—to him she acted, and Sarz had no- 
ticed it. He went on, without appearing to observe her confusion. 
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‘To break yourself of this habit, fix your eye on some particular 
spot or thing and keep it there, as the photographers say. Do not 
select an object above your head as that would give a blind expres- 
sion to the eye,” and, so saying, Sarz dismissed her. 

Walking homeward she pondered deeply on his advice, and came 
to the conclusion that the dwarf would be a good “object” upon 
which to ‘fix her eye.” 

“ Yes, that will be best,” she thought ; “that will give me a living 
object to look at. Iam sure I should lack animation if I fixed my 
eye on a pillar or a wing. And he, dear, kind, ugly little man, con- 
siders himself my brother, and so will never misconstrue my gaze. 
dare no longer look at Angus, now that Sarz has remarked it. Yes— 
Triangle shall inspire me when I act.” 

Poor Triangle ! 


VIL. 


As the astute manager had foreseen, Miss Crampton “ made a bolt 
of it” with the Californian. She sent Sarz a note in the afternoon 
informing him of her departure, adding that she had no hesitation in 
leaving without notice, because she knew that Miss Blandford was 
‘up in Juliet,” and moreover would look the part better than she 
herself could. There was no confusion at night, Sarz himself made 
an explanation of the dilemma, requesting the clemency of the audi- 
ence for the young actress who undertook so heavy a réle for the 
first time, and at “such short notice as not even to have had a re- 
hearsal.” His neat little speech inclined the audience favorably tow- 


ard her, but her lovely appearance and really excellent if crude ren- 
dition of the character won for her an unequivocal personal triumph. 
The stage was banked with flowers, a great number of them having 
been intended for Miss Cushman, but in the enthusiasm evoked by 
the lovely Julia, they were flung to her instead of to the great star, 
who herself led Miss Blandford out at the numerous calls. The final 
curtain fell amid a storm of applause. Before she could leave the 
stage Julia was surrounded by a throng of persons vying with each 
other in their congratulations. The word ‘‘success” was repeated so 
often that it seemed to the half-bewildered girl as if a vocal tornado 
were swirling around her. Miss Cushman told her she had a great 
future before her, and even Sarz’s stern face relaxed as he said : 


“You have not disappointed me. You have even surprised me.” 


Triangle expressed his delight by leaping around her like a mon- | 


key, grinning and rubbing his hands. One voice alone was silent— 
Falconer’s. 
Although Julia’s eyes constantly sought his, he held aloof on the 


outer edge of the crowd. But when the whirlwind of congratulations 
had subsided he came to her and whispered : 
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“JT have a carriage waiting, as I thought you would be tired.” 

- When Julia was dressed to go home, he took her to the vehicle, 
the front seat of which was heaped high with flowers. Triangle 
opened the carriage door. Julia motioned him to get in, saying, “I 
will take some of the bouquets on my lap, so as to make room for 
you, Tri’.” 

“No, no,” he replied ; ‘I piled them all up there myself, so that 
you could see and smell them on the way home and feel that you had 
won them by your splendid acting. I'll climb up on the box.” 

‘It’s bitterly cold,” said Julia ; “ you will freeze.” 

“Nonsense, Julia! I’m not a baby ; though I’m small I’m strong ;” 
and he climbed nimbly up to the driver’s side. 

The rolling of the wheels drowned to the outside world the sound 
of Angus’s long-delayed, but most extravagant congratulations, lover- 
like praises, and rapturous kisses. Encircled by his arm, with her 
head on his shoulder, listening to his assurances of her future re- 
nown, Julia passed the most delicious half-hour of her whole exist- 
ence. Life never again brought her an experience so perfect, so 
divine. 

The next day was Sunday. The dwarf was obliged to admit that 
he had caught a cold the previous night, and kept his room. Such 
is the selfishness of lovers that Falconer was glad of the slight mis- 
fortune, which gave him an opportunity of being alone with Julia. 
The weather being very cold, Mrs. Bailey kept a roaring fire in the 
dining-room, and thither, after the early Sunday dinner was over, 
Julia and Angus repaired. 

“Last night,” he said, after the usual greetings of lovers were ex- 
changed, “marked an epoch in our lives.” 

“T do not understand how,” she answered ; ‘‘I have had successes 
before, though not quite so pronounced. I do not see what it has to 
do with our private matters.” 

He replied to this remark somewhat irrelevantly, Julia thought : 

“ Bulwer says that a man’s love for a woman is shown by his con- 
fiding in her. That proof of love I am now about to give you.” 

She started. Was the ‘‘mystery” surrounding him about to be 
solved—at last ? 

“To begin,” he said, “ my real name is Andrew Flynn. I am the 
only child of an excellent family, especially on my mother’s side, she 
having been Miss Belle Ewing, of that celebrated Ohio Ewing clan 
which has done the state some service. My father is a minister, and 


rich by inheritance. My parents adopted two children left orphans . 


in their infancy, one her brother’s son, my first cousin Presley Ewing ; 
the other, Mattie McKeever, was no relation, only the daughter of 
some impoverished school friends of my mother.” 

At the mention of a girl, Julia again started. Angus smiled, right- 
ly interpreting her thought and replying to it: 

“Oh, I never loved her, except in a brotherly way, and, but for the 
associations of childhood, should never have felt even that much 
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for her, but my parents grew to regard and love her as their own 
daughter.” 

“T am more interested in you than in her,” said Julia, with a little 

ut. 
Naturally,” he answered, folding her tenderly to his heart. 
home is about six miles from Hamilton, Ohio. Everyone in the city 
knows where our place is. My father sent me to Paris to be edu- 
cated, and there [remained several years. I lived en prince, with un- 
limited control of money, and practically my own master. As I grew 
older I indulged in Parisian gayeties, especially the theatres. From 
them I contracted that love of the stage which eventually strongly 
influenced my choice of a career. Having finished my education 
and a year of travel I returned home. I soon found that my father 
had set his heart on my becoming, like himself, a minister.” Fal- 
coner threw back his head and laughed bitterly. ‘To send me to 
Paris was a nice way to educate me for a pastor in a quiet town like 
Hamilton. I strenuously objected to his choosing a profession for 
me. Above all, I objected to the ministry. My father held to his 
point ; so did I to mine, all the more determinedly when he coupled 
with it the command to marry Mattie. To his unutterable horror I 
declared my intention of becoming an actor. That was the last blow 
to his hopes and pride. Hot warfare ensued between us. What 
quarrel is so fierce as that between those of kindred blood ?” 

“Well?” inquired Julia, with breathless interest. 

** Well, it ended in his giving me my choice of obeying him or of 
being disinherited, and in a moment of supreme anger at my disobe- 
dience he threatened to turn me from my home. Hot-headed, rash, 
and obstinate, I did not wait for him to put his threat into execution, 
but rushed out of the house in what I stood, and with barely a hun- 
dred dollars in my pocket. A pretty sum that for a boy of my luxu- 
rious tastes to begin life on.” 

“What did you do?” 

“T went straight to New York, never doubting (with the conceit of 
youth) that the doors of every theatre would be opened to me. Ha! 
ha!” and again Falconer laughed bitterly ; “I could not get a chance 
even to carry a banner across the stage. To make a long story short, 
when my money gave out I became that most pitiable of all creatures, 
a poor gentleman. I resolved to go West, where, I had heard, there 
were chances for an amateur to get on the stage. Most of the time 
I was nearly starved, but I managed to dig my way to Cincinnati.” 

Dig?” 

“Dig ; literally, dig. I got a job at digging on a railroad.” 

‘Dig! with those soft, beautiful white hands!” exclaimed Julia, 
fondly stroking them. 

“They were neither soft nor white, I assure you,” laughed Angus, 
“by the time I had dug my way to the Queen City. Here I man- 
aged to get a situation as assistant and bookkeeper to a teacher of 
penmanship. With him I remained until I could make myself pre- 
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sentable to the manager of the Patriot. Then I applied for utility 
business. Sarz engaged me, and my promotion has been almost as 
rapid as your own.’ 

“And have you never regretted leaving your home ?” 

“Deeply. Especially have I regretted leaving my mother, to whom 
I am deeply attached. To see her again—to obtain her forgiveness, I 
would sacrifice everything—except you, darling.” 

** Have you never written to her?” 

“Never. My pride would not permit me to acknowledge that I 
had been wrong. I was undoubtedly hasty, but I still think a father 
has no right to compel his son’s inclinations, either in the choice of a 


. profession or of a wife. I suffered so much from the hardships and 


humiliation I underwent during that terrible experience that I then 
resolved never to ask a woman to share the precarious and unprofit- 
able lot of an actor’s life.” 

In Falconer’s day the theatrical profession, for the majority, was 
poorly paid. It has since become a most lucrative pursuit for the 
generality of its followers. The leading man continued : 

“Hence the constant struggle with myself-since I have loved you. 
I felt that it would be heaven to make you mine, but I dared not do so 
until I was assured that you would not suffer, no matter how fortune 
might frown on me. That assurance came with your triumph of last 
night. Cowardly, despicable as I feel my fear of poverty is, it has 
become part of my nature. It remains for you to say Julia, if, with 
your brilliant prospects, you will be content to become the wife of a 
struggling actor, who may never be more than a mere leading-man.” 

“ Content!” exclaimed Julia, winding her white arms around his 
neck ; “I am most happy.” 

“Angus! Julia!” cried Mrs. Bailey from the head of the stairs. 
“Come here, quick.” They both sprang up in alarm. ‘Run for a 
doctor, Angus, quick! Come up, Julia; I think Triangle’s burst a 
blood vessel.” 

So it proved, when the doctor came. 


VI. 


In a violent fit of coughing the dwarf had ruptured a small blood- 
vessel in his lungs, so small indeed that the doctor said that with care 
he would be up again in a few days. Falconer considered the little 
man’s supposed slight sickness to be a special Providence—a lover’s 
Providence—in his behalf, so that he could enjoy Julia’s society with- 
out those keen eyes ever upon him. Even Julia, attached as she was 
to the dwarf, felt that his absence added to her joy, as it enabled her 
to be alone with Angus in the enchanted land of love, under the 
heaven of his smile to thread the delicious labyrinthine paths of that 
lovers’ paradise which mortals are permitted but once to enter. For, 
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although “ whom first we love, we do not always marry,” yet all sub- 
sequent passions are but imitations, more or less real, of that impul- 
sive youthful love experienced in its keen, blissful intensity for the 
first time. 

One night, as the lovers walked home from the theatre, Angus 
touched upon the subject of an early day to declare their eugage- 
ment, to be followed by an immediate marriage. Julia hesitated, as 
a woman almost always does when first she is brought face to face 
with the momentous change from the single state. Angus pleaded 
with all a lover’s ardor and impatience. 

‘‘ Winter will soon be over, and the season drawing to a close,” he 


' said ; “let us be married at the end of it, and go off, not for one 


mere month of a honeymoon, but for the whole summer long in 
some wild wooded retreat. Would not that be heaven on earth, dar- 
ling?” 

As he won from her a not unwilling consent to this, they were con- 
scious of a steady tramp behind them, as of some one following, but 
they were so engrossed in each other and the discussion of their plans 
that, though they heard, they did not heed the tread. Had they but 
known, it was the step of Fate slowly overtaking them. When they 
stopped at Mrs. Bailey’s door, the step stopped also, and a man en- 
tered the westibule with them. Julia had fallen a little behind Angus 
to allow him to put his latch-key into the door. She looked up at 
the man in surprise when she saw he was not one of the boarders, 
but a stranger to her. She was even alarmed when he laid his hand 
on Angus’s shoulder and by main force wheeled him around, facing 
him. The expression on Falconer’s face was first indignation and 
astonishment, then incredulity, and then both men almost fell into 
each other’s arms, so cordial was their greeting, exclaiming simul- 
taneously : 

“Andy!” “ Presley!” 

Julia understood the situation the instant she heard that name. 
This stalwart man was Falconer’s foster-brother, Presley Ewing. 

Angus hurriedly introduced him to Julia, adding, proudly, “ my 
Siancée.” 

Presley shot a strangely penetrating glance at her as he bowed. At 
the same instant there arose in her mind one of those inexplicable 
presentiments peculiar to women. It was that this man would in 
some unknown manner influence her destiny, and that the influence 
would be inimical. 

“For heaven’s sake, come in—quick,” said Angus, greatly excited, 
‘“‘and tell me how my mother is.” 

Ewing did not reply, but preserved silence as they entered the 
house and ascended the stairs. At the door of Angus’s room Julia 
said “ Good-night,” and left them. Fora long time she could not 
sleep, her heart being oppressed by a strange, undefined dread. 
Vainly endeavoring to conjecture the reason of her anxious apprehen- 
sion, she at length fell into an uneasy slumber. 
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She was doomed, after a few short hours of troubled sleep, to 
awaken to a world entirely changed for her. 


There was a striking resemblance between the two cousins. They 
were of the same height, but Presley was broader and more power- 
fully built than Angus, the delicate beauty of whose features gave 
him a slightly effeminate appearance. Presley’s features were not so 
handsome ; they were more irregular and rugged, but indicated 
greater strength of character than Angus possessed, and the eyes of 
the men, although alike in color and shape, differed in expression. 
Angus had a frank, soft, confiding look ; Presley’s was quick, keen, 
and furtive. 

As Angus led the way into his room, he was suddenly seized with 
a premonition of evil. He lighted the gas, and Presley noticed that 
his face was blanched and that his pale lipsquivered. They were both 
very subdued and low-spoken, the one having “bad news” to com- 
municate, the other dreading, yet anxious, to hear it. In a trembling 
voice Angus inquired about his mother. 

** She—is—far—from well,” Presley replied, with hesitation. 

She—is—alive? ” 

“ Yes, but she never rallied from the shock she received when you 
left home without a word of warning or of farewell to her. Without 
having any especial disease, her health has gradually failed, until we 
fear the end is near. But for the hope of finding you, her frail exist- 
ence would have ended long ago. Now that I have found you, I 
hope you will return and make up to her for all these years of sor- 
row.” 

Angus’s head drooped ; his eyes filled with tears. Brushing them 
away he asked : 

* And Mattie—and my—father ?” 

“‘ Mattie is well,” was the reply. 

And my father?” 

Presley was silent. 

“And my father?” repeated Angus, impatiently. ‘‘ For heaven’s 
sake, speak out. Can’t you see I’m thirsting for news of them all? 
and you keep me on the rack.” 

Presley paused an instant, and then answered, in a deep, solemn 
voice : 

“Your father died within four months after you ran away from 
home.” 

‘* My father—dead! Oh, God!” gasped Angus. 

Sinking into a chair beside the table he buried his face in his hands 
to hide the thick-coming tears. Presley turned away, and, going to 
the grate, watched for a moment the soft bituminous coal spurting 
out little jets of gas from the soft bubbles as they boiled up and broke. 
Leisurely he removed his hat, overcoat, and gloves, knocked the snow 
from his overshoes on the railing of the grate, and took them off. 
This done he glanced over his shoulder to see if Angus’s grief had 
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spent itself, and finding that it had not, he went to him, and, slapping 
him on the shoulder, said : 

‘“‘Come, brace up, Andy.” 

Falconer raised his head and muttered, in a broken voice, 

“My father dead! And all these years I have had such bitter 
thoughts of him. Ihave had such astruggle to forgive his harshness 
to me.” 

“Well,” said Presley, in a hard voice, and seating himself oppo- 
site Angus (as we shall continue to call him), “when you come to 
learn the nature of his last thoughts about you, as exemplified -by 
the will, you may perhaps consider the account square. But before 
entering upon that, tell me something of yourself. Your cherished 
profession, for which you sacrificed so much, seems hardly a lucra- 
tive one,” looking contemptuously around the plainly-furnished room. 

“No, but it has brought me the most perfect happiness of my 
life, for had I not become an actor I should never have met Julia——” 

‘**Oh!” ejaculated Presley ; “‘ the young girl you introduced me to 
at the door?” 

Angus nodded, and in answer to his cousin’s inquiry as to “ who” 
she was, gave him a brief sketch of her history. He eulogized her 
genius, and spoke of his hope of starring with her some day when he 
should have saved enough to meet the first expenses of the venture. 

Presley opened his eyes in genuine astonishment. ‘‘ You don’t 
really mean to tell me that you have engaged yourself to her— seri- 
ously—with the intention of marrying her?” 

*‘T have,” answered Angus, flashing a look of mingled defiance 
and indignation at his relative. ‘‘Have you anything to say against 
it?” 

*“‘T have,” Presley replied, gravely; “all that a brother might say 
to protest against your making any such mesalliance as that. Is it 
not enough that your strange infatuation for the stage should have 
brought the misery, not to say disgrace, it has upon your people, 
but that your mad passion for a canal-boat girl should bow all our 
heads with shame? You—you—a gentleman born and bred, of an 
aristocratic family, you to become the husband of an actress!” 

Angus answered, in a tone of suppressed anger, 

“How can I disgrace a family from which I have cut loose for- 
ever? Ido not even bear the name of my ‘aristocratic’ parent, who 
drove me from his door and disinherited me. Thus cast-off, I chose 
the life which suited me, and I have also chosen the woman with 
whom alone I ean find happiness. Against her purity and noble 
character I will not brook one word—not from you, nor from my 
mother, nor from any member of my ‘aristocratic family.’ Did you 
come here only to insult me?” 

Presley replied, calmly : “I came here in compliance with the re- 
quest of your—almost dying mother.” 

Angus winced. Presley continued, in a kindly tone, notwithstand- 
ing his plain speaking. . 
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“Your treatment of her—your never writing to her, embittered 
your father more even than your waywardness had done, and he 
forbade any search being made for you. But after his death—” 
Falconer’s head sank upon his breast, and his eyes again became 
moist—‘“ your mother implored me to find you. When your father 
died I had just graduated and opened a law office, but I set aside all 
my own business and ambition and started out upon my quest for 
you. I have travelled from Maine to California, like a modern Wan- 
dering Jew, never finding what I sought. Beyond your declared in- 
tention to become an actor, I had positively no clue leading to you. 
Although possessing no great liking for theatrical entertainments, it 
has been my fate to become acquainted with the auditorium of every 
principal place of amusement in the United States. And to think I 
should find you here, in Cincinnati! not much more than a stone’s- 
throw from home! and just when I had about given up the search as 
hopeless. Now that I've found you, Andy, I shall not lose sight of 
you until I place you safe in your mother’s arms. You will come 
home with me ?” 

“When ?” 

** By the first train to-morrow morning.” 

“Yes. Fortunately I do not act for a week, and can go and come 
back in that time.” 

** So far, so good—but——” 

“ But what?” 


TX. 


Prestey Ewrne did not immediately answer his cousin’s question, 
but riveted his gaze upon the toes of his boots. He had not antici- 
pated the complication of the love-affair which Angus had confided 
to him, so that the most difficult part of his mission lay before him. 
How to overcome this unexpected obstacle puzzled even the long- 
headed lawyer. Should he be content to lure Angus home without 
further explanation, and leave his mother to dissuade him from re- 
turning to the stage? No; she was too weak mentally and physically 
to be able to sway her son’s inclinations. Besides, she was too con- 
scientious to consent to the scheme Presley’s fertile brain had 
plotted. She must never even know of it. A few minutes’ reflection 
convinced him that he must trust only to himself to persuade Angus 
to become a party to his project ; accordingly, he looked up and 
said : 

“You seem to have no curiosity as to the contents of your father’s 
will.” 

“No; why should I have? You gave me to understand he car- 
ried out his threat to disinherit me, and he has, of course, done 
so.” 
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“On the contrary, he left you the bulk of the property.” 

Angus started, so violently agitated by surprise that for a moment 
he could not speak. Presley went on, 

“ Conditionally-—” 

“Upon my becoming a minister, I suppose,” said Angus, inter- 
rupting him. 

‘Nothing of the kind. The conditions are that you must give up 
the stage and marry Mattie.” 

“Marry Mattie!” exclaimed Angus, aghast. 

“Marry Mattie.” 

Never,” said Angus, resolutely. 

“Perhaps you will change your mind when you hear what I have 
to propose.” 

“ Impossible.” 

“ But listen,” said the lawyer. ‘‘ Your father, in his original will, 
left to your mother, in addition to her dower, fifty thousand dollars, 
and the life tenure and use of the homestead and the personal property 
there ; fifty thousand dollars to me; the same sum as a marriage 
portion to Mattie ; and all the rest of the estate, personal and real, 
roughly estimated ‘at some $670,000, to you. That will was drawn 
before the break occurred between’ him and you. After that event, 
though your conduct had much embittered him, he—for some reason 
best known to himself—hesitated about and postponed making any 
changes in the disposition of his estate, until he was actually on his 
death-bed, and realized that he was. The malady that carried him 
off was inflammation of the lungs, which, as you know, acts very 
suddenly. Within a few hours of his death he added to the old will 
a codicil, revoking all bequests, except a modest provision for your 
mother, very little more than the law would entitle her to, and leay- 
ing the entire estate to found a denominational theological college, 
conditional upon your persistent refusal of compliance in the two 
things upon which his obstinate mind was set—your renunciation of 
the stage and your marriage with Mattie. If you should give in on 
these two points then the codicil would be null, void, and of no ef- 
fect, leaving the old will operative.” 

e Punishing mother, Mattie, and you—all, for spite against me.” 

“Exactly ; and I’m not above admitting to you that I'm a little 
interested in that $50,000 which you would not benefit by my los- 
ing, you understand.” 

“ Of course not, and you ought to have them, old fellow. You de- 
serve them. You were more of a son to him, the last few years of 
his life anyway, than I was. Surely his head wasn’t right when he 
added that codicil. No doubt it can be set aside easily enough on 
that ground.” : 

“No such hope. It was drawn by old Judge Biterleigh, and he 
is one lawyer who can draw a will so that it stays. I’ve studied that 
codicil and all the circumstances attendant upon its addition, and I 


tell you it is impregnable. Either the old man’s whims have got to 
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be respected, or everything goes into the parson factory, and all of 
us are left out in the cold.” 

Angus sighed, in perplexed sympathy. The lawyer went on: 

“Tt is very rough that, for no fault of hers, poor little Mattie 
should be left penniless unless you deign to marry her. To see you 
two man and wife is the dearest wish of your mother’s heart, as it 
was of your father’s, and it must have been by a strange oversight 


that he punishes her as well as you in case of your non-compliance 


with the conditions of the codicil.” 

“ Confound it, Presley, it isn’t right that a dead man should be able 
to stretch his iron hand out of the grave, and take a fellow by the 
throat in this way. How can I marry Mattie? You know I never 
loved her, although she loved me.” 

Excuse me,” said Presly, stiffly, “although she thought she loved 
you. I have convinced her that she mistook a childish fancy for a 
genuine affection.” 

“Indeed!” exclaimed Angus. ‘“ Marry her, then, and accept my 
heartiest congratulations.” 

Presley sprang up, took a turn or two around the little room, went 
to the window, looked out, came back, drew his chair close to Angus, 
sat down, and said, hoarsely, his excitement getting the better of him 
in spite of his self-possession : 

** Look here, Andy ; it’s getting light, time is short, and there’s no 


' use mincing matters. There was a time-limitation in your father’s 


codicil. It was, that unless you complied with its conditions within 
three years from its date, you would forfeit the money. It lacks 
barely three days of the expiration of the three years, so you see 
what a close shave it was my finding you.” 

Cold as the weather was, Presley burst into a perspiration at 
the thought of the ‘“ close shave,” passed his handkerchief over his 
brow, and went on in a whisper : 

‘The codicil is not to be successfully attacked. I am convinced 
of that. Our only course is evasion of its spirit, by unqualified com- 
pliance with the letter. When we cannot break down an obstacle, 
we climb over it, or we go around it, and so reach the desired end. 
You say you desire money to star with. Well, marry Mattie, and you 
will have a princely fortune with which to command the gratification 
of that ambition.” 

The two men gazed silently into each other’s eyes for a moment. 
Angus was the first to speak. 

“IfT marry Mattie I cannot marry Julia, and I want money for her 
sake more than for my own ; besides, if I must renounce the stage, 
of what use would the money be to me theatrically ?” 

“The will stipulates that you shall marry Miss McKeever. It 
doesn’t stipulate that you shall remain her husband.” 

Again their eyes met in a steadfast gaze. Presley soon averted his, 
and hurried on : 

“ Sufficient ground for divorce can easily be found.” 
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‘And would Mattie consent to—to——” 

‘She has empowered me to tell you that she does.” Presley saw 
the curl on Angus’s lips, and - toit. ‘“ Remember how much 
she has at stake, penury after affluence, or ——” 

“A big slice of my wealth—in addition to her own.’ 

“No; with our joint $100,000 and my he oad we can afford 
not to sue for that.” 

“We! Youand Mattie?” Presley nodded. ‘“ What infamy you 
ask me to become a party to!” said Angus, scornfully. 

“ Your own hot-headedness has placed us all in this predicament,” 
returned Presley, still keeping outwardly*cool, “Had you not op- 
posed your father in the first place, in three short years you would 
have been a free man, with your fortune to do as you liked with. 

_ “T could not foresee that,” retorted Angus. 

“No matter about the past,” said the lawyer. ‘Decide upon the 
present, and quickly, for there’s the sun feebly struggling to show 
itself, and but two days are now left for you to put in an appearance. 
Reflect. On the one hand, you have but to go through the empty 
ceremony of marriage, and we will all get the money, with no 
litigation but that entailed by the divorce, which can be rushed 
through in a few months. You can then return to the stage and 
marry again, if you choose. By this course you will insure your 
mother’s peace of mind—perhaps long life. On the other hand, if 
you refuse, we shall all become beggars, and as hope of your return 
alone has kept your mother alive till now, if I go back without you, 
I feel certain that her slender cord of life will be suddenly snapped 
in twain. Think of what she has suffered—is suffering even now. 
Think ——” 

Angus interrupted him, excitedly : 

“T own you tempt me more than I have ever been tempted in my 
life. Isee how much is involved in my refusal. My dear mother’s 
life, and the loss of my patrimony, which I do not underestimate, as 
I know the value of money better now than when, a rash, inexperi- 
enced boy, I rushed out into the world, to suffer all that privation and 
humiliation could inflict upon a sensitive > refined youth who had 
never known poverty.” 

“And you consent?” eagerly Aameeestea the lawyer. 

“To this much—that if Julia will permit me to make the sacrifice, 
I will do it. Time presses, as you say, so I will call her up at once, 
explain the situation, and, if she consents 1 

He rose, but Presley instantly grasped his arm and held him back, 
saying, quickly : 

“ Good heavens! boy, don’t do anything so foolish. All things have 
happened in the world but that.” 

“ But what ?” asked Falconer, astonished at his excitement. 

‘That a woman should consent to the man she loves marrying 
another. No,no. There is a way to meet that difficulty. You must 
go without seeing her. If you bid her good-bye, there will be pro- 
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tests, dissuasion, clingings, claspings, and tears. She will unman you, 
and probably succeed in coaxing you to forego your purpose. Come; 
I will see you on the train right now. You can give me a line 
to your landlady here, authorizing me to pack up a few necessaries 
for you. I will see the girl and tell her the truth—that you have 
been summoned to your sick mother. If, after seeing her, you con- 
clude to comply with the conditions of the will, you can break off 
with Julia.” Angus started and shuddered. “Only temporarily,” 
Presley hastened to put in—‘“ temporarily, by letter, or, if you feel 
that you cannot do this, you can return to your fiancée, who need 
never know anything more than you choose to tell her ; but the first 
thing to do is, to get home within the specified time.” 

“TI believe you are right,” returned Angus, irresolutely. He hated 
scenes, and the thought of parting with Julia made every fibre shrink 
with pain. He felt that he was not equal to the trial. 

“ Presley,” he said, “ my first duty is to go to my mother; but that 
commits me to nothing else, you understand.” 

“Of course not, of course not; come on, quick.” 

The cousins hurriedly put on their overcoats and hats, then crept 
noiselessly down the stairs so as not to disturb the sleeping house, 
and out into the street. 


xX. 


Juuia, Julia,” called Mrs. Bailey, tapping repeatedly at the door. 
“Get up, quick. Let me in.” 

Julia was easily awakened and immediately sprang out of bed. Be- 

fore the door was fully opened Mrs. Bailey brushed into the room, 
and dropped exhausted into a rocker. 
_ “No, don’t go back to bed,” she said, panting. She was stout, and 
excitement and haste had made her short of breath. “Get dressed 
as soon as you can. The most extraordinary thing has happened 
under this roof during the night.” 

“Thieves ?” inquired Julia, beginning to dress. 

“No, indeed. If it were only thieves—but I’m afraid it’s worse 
than them for you.” 

“For me?” 

“Oh, don’t keep me in suspense, Mrs. Bailey, please, but tell me 
what it is,” entreated the girl. 

‘Well, I don’t know much about it to tell-—only that that Mr. Ew- 
ing, who came last night, is Falconer’s cousin.” 

he told me.” 

“And did he tell you that he was going away before day this morn- 
ing ? ” 

“No, but I see no reason why Mr. Ewing should remain.” 
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Mrs. Bailey replied, impatiently : ‘ 

“Tm not talking about Ewing, but Falconer. He has gone away, 
and the other man is here.” Julia stopped dressing, and looked at 
Mrs. Bailey in speechless amazement. ‘ You didn’t know Angus was 
going, did you?” Julia could only shake her head—surprise had 
momentarily struck her dumb. ‘ You knew nothing about—any- 
thing?” Again Julia shook her head, and the landlady continued : 
ao Then you'd better hurry, and go and try and find out what it 
means. Mr. Ewing is packing up all of Angus’s things, hustling and 
jamming them into the trunks as if for a wager. It’s my opinion he’s 
hurrying to get away before seeing you. Hurry up.” 

“T understand nothing of all this. Iam bewildered,” Julia at 
length found voice to say, as she thrust the last hairpin into the great 
coil of glistening chestnut hair. ‘ You know—you must have seen 
how attentive Angus has been to me——” 

Mrs. Bailey interrupted her with : 

‘‘Yes—the more particularly since Triangle has been sick.” 

“We've been engaged for quite a while, and only last night we set- 
tled to be married at the end of the season.” 

The vigorous tattoo which the landlady had played upon Julia’s 
door had awakened Triangle in the adjoining room. Involuntarily 
he rose and sat up in bed. The tremulousness of Mrs. Bailey’s voice 
made him fear that something had happened, therefore he listened 
to what she said, but he was not especially interested until he over- 
heard Julia declare she was to be married to Angus. It was a sud- 
den, cruel, and unexpected blow to the dwarf. rg he realized its full 
import, a greenish pallor overspead his emaciated face. Pressing his 
hand to his heart he fell back on his pillow muttering between his 
teeth : 

“Fool! fool! blind fool that I have been!” 

When Julia spoke again he dragged himself up by the bed-post, so 
as not to lose a word of the conversation. 

*‘ Angus has been called home suddenly no doubt,” she said, her 
trembling voice betraying more agitation than her words. ‘He has 
of course left a note for me——” 

“That he hasn’t, for I asked Mr. Ewing if he had. Here is his 
note to me.” 

Julia read these words scribbled in pencil on a sheet of paper torn 

from a note-book 


“Dear Mrs. Battey: Please let my cousin pack my clothes. My 
mother is very ill, and I have had to take the first train home with- 
out stopping to say good-bye to anyone. In great haste, 

“ Yours truly, 
“ Anaus Favconer.” 


“That’s all right,” Julia said, with difficulty summoning a faint 
smile as she handed back the paper. “I will go at once and see Mr. 
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Ewing—he has an explanation—a message for me, from Angus, I am 
sure.” 

“T hope so,” responded Mrs. Bailey, as Julia hurried out of the 
room. “I doubt it, though,” she continued, muttering to herself when 
the girl was out of hearing. “I'm afraid there’s big trouble ahead 
for that sweet creature, but she shall not be ill-treated under my 
roof.” 

She had a natural curiosity to know the result of the impending 
interview, and, to get the first news of it, remained in Julia’s room. 
Being too active a woman to sit idle, she fi ug up the window and 
began to beat the mattress and pillows, then threw the sheets and 
covers on a chair-back to air. The noise she made prevented her 
hearing the deep moan which was wrung from the poor dwarf as he 
fell on the pillow exhausted, and twisted his deformed body as he 
writhed in mental more than physical pain. 

In response to Julia’s knock, a deep, manly voice cried, ‘“‘Come 
in!” It was so like Angus’s voice that it made Julia’s heart beat more 
rapidly. She stepped inside the door, closing it behind her. Pres- 
ley was bending over a trunk. He stopped his packing, straightened 
up, turned around and looked at her with well-feigned surprise. In 
reality he was expecting and desired to see her. They had met for 
but a few moments the night before in the dark, and aah scanned 
the other’s features curiously. During this mutual inspection she 
thought, 

“How much he looks like Angus, only not so handsome ;” and he 
thought, 

“Tord! I had no idea she was so pretty. I don’t wonder he’s 
gone on her. I may find it harder to break it off than I bargained 
for, but, apart from all other consideratious, it will never do for him 
to disgrace the family by marrying an actress. He must be weaned 
away from everything theatrical. I hate to do it, but when there’s a 
big sum at stake disagreeable things have to be done, and—grasp a 
nettle firmly, if you don’t want it to sting you ; so now for it.” 

Ewing was not merely an astute lawyer, he was also a man of the 
world, and a diplomat. Small chance had the inexperienced young 
actress of successfully waging an intellectual combat with this mod- 
ern Machiavelli. He stared at her silently, until her cheek reddened 
under his supercilious gaze. Finding that he would not speak, Julia 
stammered, 

“Mr. Ewing—I presume.” 

“Yes ; to whom have I the honor of speaking ?” 

The words were courteous, but there was a covert sneer in them 
which she felt but was unable to resent, so intangible was it. 

* Miss Blandford.” 

“Oh, yes, [remember. You were with my cousin last night.” 

She bowed. 7” 

“ Well?” he inquired. “Iam rather ina hurry. You wish——” 

“T wish to know if Mr. Falconer left a note for me.” 
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‘“‘ Falconer ?—oh, yes ; that’s the name my cousin has been mas- 

querading under as a stage-player. No, he gave me no note for 
ou.” 
er Nor message ?” 

“Nor message,” replied the lawyer, looking at her fixedly. ‘He 
gave me nothing but a line to Mrs. Bailey, authorizing me to pack 
up for him.” 

Julia sank heavily—though unbidden—into a chair. 

“Shot the first. The engagement has begun. Now comes the tug 
of war,” thought Presley. 

“There is no—word—for me from him?” she persisted, hoping 
against hope. 

“No; why should there be?” he inquired, with studied cold- 
ness. 

Stung by the insolence of the look accompanying the question, 
Julia haughtily replied, 

“ Because we are soon to be married.” 

In simulated surprise, Presley started, let fall some collars he was 
rolling up, and exclaimed, 

“Married ! you—to—my cousin ?” 

** Even so.” 

‘* Impossible,” scornfully. 

“Why impossible?” she demanded, springing to her feet, with her 
erst tear-bedimmed eyes flashing fire. 

“‘ Because,” he said, slowly, and meeting her look defiantly, “he is 
engaged—and has long been engaged—to a lady in his own station 
of life—a young girl whom he had loved for years.” 

“What!” Julia was so intensely excited that she could utter no 
more than this one word. Presley went on: 

‘There was a lover’s quarrel brought about by his jealousy, and he 
darted off in a rage and took up with the players. The death of his 
father, the serious illness of his mother, and a loving message of rec- 
onciliation from his betrothed, took him home by the first train this 
morning. But you will have to excuse me, now, Miss Blandford. ~ 
The express-man will be here in five minutes, and I am not quite 
ready for him.” 

Julia heard him, as in a dream, dismiss her, and mechanically began 
to grope her way to the door, dazed, almost blinded by her emotion. 
Presley smiled a cunning, self-satisfied smile, behind her back. At 
the door she turned and said, feebly : 

*‘ Notwithstanding what you tell me, Mr. Ewing, I cannot believe 
that Angus has so deceived me.” 

“My poor child,” he replied, with affected pity, which stung her 
to the quick, “I’m sorry for you;I really am. It’s too bad of him, 
and I'll read him a lecture about amusing himself at your expense, 
making you believe that he loved you.* 

‘“‘He made me believe it so firmly that I will not believe to the con- 
trary except from his own lips.” 
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“Lips,” laughed Presley. ‘Just so. ‘When lips that you love 
are absent, kiss lips that are near,’ is his motto.” 

Sir,” exclaimed Julia, drawing herself up to her full height. 

‘**Oh, what’s the use of putting on tragedy airs about it? Forget 
it and him as soon as you can. I would advise you to marry some 
one in your own grade of life; rest assured that my cousin, however 
much he may have cajoled you with fine promises, will never marry 
a woman of your class—no, not even if he loved no one else ; but he 
is now rushing at railroad speed to marry the woman from whom his 
heart has never swerved.” 

“ That I refuse to credit except from himself. I will see him and 
learn the truth.” 

“Take care,” said Presley losing temper at her’obstinacy and her 
open doubt of his veracity, “‘ you may as well save yourself the trouble 
of seeking him. He will not see you. I have spared your feelings 
thus far, but you compel me to tell you that he authorized me to say 
—anything—to do anything—to make you understand this silly 
flirtation in its right light. If you persist in following him up—in 
trying to force yourself upon him, why—there is such a thing as a 
suit—for—blackmail.” 

‘* Blackmail!” echoed Julia, horror-stricken. When she repeated 
the conversation to Mrs. Bailey that good lady howled with hot indig- 
nation, “ Blackmail, indeed! Who ever heard impudence like that ? 


- Why didn’t you get back at him with breach of promise ?” 


* Blackmail,” iterated Presley, noisily clapping down the lid of the 
trunk he had been packing, and putting his knee on it to force the 
hasp into the lock; then he locked it, put the bunch of keys into his 
pocket, tipped his hat rakishly to one side of his head, stared at 
her contemptuously, and said, insolently, 

‘Good-bye, Miss Blandford, and better luck to you with your next 
lover.” 

Like one distraught Julia rushed from the room into her own. 
Mrs. Bailey surmised from the expression of her face that some- 
thing terrible had happened, and full of sympathy opened wide 
her portly arms. The tortured and distracted girl flung herself 
upon the broad, kindly bosom of her motherly friend and burst into 
a passion of wild, bitter tears. 

“There, there ! ” said Mrs. Bailey, soothingly, after Julia had sobbed 
and wept the story out on her sympathizing bosom. ‘“ There’s nothing 
like a good cry to ease a woman’s heart of its sorrow. I think, with 
you, that it would be a good thing to go and see Angus yourself, for I 
can’t believe he is as bad as that scalawag cousin has made him out. 
It’s a mercy you don’t play for a week, so you will have all that time 
to get over it.” 

“Get over it in a week! Ishall not get over it in my lifetime,” 
replied Julia, bathing her eyes. 

“TI mean, get over the short journey and back. You had better not 
go to Hamilton for two or three days. Let Falconer have that much 
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time with his mother. It won’t take longer for the actor-blood in him 
to tire of the quiet of his country home. When the novelty of it has 
worn off, he will begin to feel your loss, and ['m much mistaken if, 
when you suddenly appear before him—at a wish—as it were, he 
don’t marry you right off.” 

Julia answered, ‘I will not marry him ifI find he loves another 
woman. To know him capable of treachery and deceit would turn 
my love to hate.” 


JuLIA was easily persuaded to allow three days to elapse before 
going to Hamilton in search of her recreant lover. It was a fatal 
delay. 

She arrived late in the afternoon, and the house being beyond the 
city limits, she could not go on foot, so that it was growing dark 
when she came within sight of the Flynn mansion. Leaving the car- 
riage under a clump of trees at some distance from the house, she 
proceeded on foot to the side-gate giving access to the grounds, and 
went slowly up the long avenue of stately, overarching elms. Within 
a few yards of the dwelling she stopped to recover her composure ; 
and, drawing aside her veil, looked at the house in which Angus had 
been born, and where he probably was now. Was she indeed so near 
beholding his beloved face? Invigorated by the thought, she resumed 
her walk at a more rapid pace, and soon reached the house. There 
was a man on the veranda, who was arranging the easy chairs. Evi- 
dently he was, from his looks, a servant. Julia asked him if Mr. 
Andrew Flynn was at home. 

“T dunno, miss,” he replied, respectfully ; ‘‘ but I will go and see. 
What name shall I say?” 

‘* Blandford—Miss Julia Blandford.” 

“Yes, miss. Will you come this way into the parlor?” 

She hesitated; then slipping some money into the man’s hand, 
said : 

‘*My business is very private. Is there no room where I could 
wait for him without being seen by the rest of the household?” 

“Oh, yes, miss; that’s easy managed. You can wait in Mrs. 
Flynn’s badhour [boudoir]. Hardly anyone but herself ever goes 
there, and she’s too sick to get down-stairs just now, so no one won't 
see you. Follow me, please, miss—this way.” 

He led her around the house. At the end of the extension he 
opened a side-door, saying, as she entered, while he remained outside : 

** Step in there, miss, and sit down, while I go and get some matches 


to light the gas.” 


“ No—no; I prefer the darkness.” 
“Very well, ma’am. I'll go at once and see if I can find Mr. Andy.” 
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It was not, however, in search of “Mr. Andy” that the worthy 
William went, but straightway to Mr. Presley Ewing, in whose secret 
pay he was, to inform him of all that happened on the premises, and 
especially to keep him “posted” of all that related to his cousin’s 
affairs. 

Presley gave a low, long whistle, when apprised of the visitor's 
name. 

‘Blandford, did you say, William?” 

Yes, sir.” 

“ Young girl, lightish hair, tall, stylish, handsome?” 

“ Yes, sir—awful pretty.” 

“One of that young scapegrace’s old flames on the rampage after 
him.” 

“ Indeed, sir. What shall I do?” 

“ Nothing ; and don’t tell Andy she’s here. Don’t go back to her. 
Just leave her sitting there in the dark. Perhaps she will get tired 
out, cool down, and go away without kicking up a rumpus.” 

“But I doubt it,” he reflected, as the man left him. ‘‘ She hasn’t 
lost much time in running him to earth; but a miss is as good as a 
mile, any day. [md d glad I've got matters clinched here beyond 
unlocking.” Presley leaned back in his chair and laughed softly. 
“There will surely be the prettiest triangular duel ever fought since © 
Midshipman Easy’s time. It’s hard, very hard, that I can’t take a 
hand in the fun; but I think it more prudent to clear out, and lay 
low till the storm blows over.” 

The room into which Julia was shown had once formed part of a 
long parlor, which had been divided into two by venetian blinds or 
shutters, which did not quite reach to the ceiling. 

Although it was dusky, Julia could see clearly, and she was about 
to sit down when she overheard a voice in the adjoining room utter 
a word—only one word—but it made her heart suddenly leap in her 
bosom, then seem to cease beating. 

That one word was “ Mattie!” and the voice was—Falconer’s. 

Holding her breath, Julia tiptoed to the blinds and quietly adjusted 
the slats downward, so that she could see into the adjoining room. The 
slight click of the turning was not heard in the parlor, because of the 
noise made by a man who, at the very moment Julia peeped through 
the slats, struck a match and lighted overhead a single jet of gas, 
diffusing a soft, dim light over the room. Then he dropped into the 
double-chair beneath the chandelier. That man was Angus Falconer, 
and Julia rightly surmised that the girl in the companion-seat was 
Mattie McKeever. 

As Julia recognized Arigus beyond a doubt, her heart sank, and 
beat so feebly that it was only by a resolute effort of the will that she 
prevented her faintness from overcoming her. 

Struggling successfully against a swoon, she next had to battle 
with an impulse to rush between them and tear him from the side of 


the girl, 
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But no—that would defeat the very purpose for which she had 
come. Here was her opportunity, and she took advantage of it with- 
out any scruple about eavesdropping. She never gave it even a 
thought. One idea alone possessed her—to learn Falconer’s falsity 
or truth from his own lips. Hardly daring to breathe for fear of 
detection, Julia looked and listened. Atone glance she took in all the 
rich, dark beauty of the girl. An ivory-tinted complexion, damask 
cheeks, blue-black, lustrous hair, midnight eyes, a petite, voluptuously 
rounded form, a mouth shaped like cupid’s bow, pouting and red— 
such was the combination of charms which made Miss McKeever a 
perfect type of the peerless Western girl in her first youth. She 
kept tapping the floor with her dainty, outstretched foot, the small- 
ness of which, with its high, arched instep, indicated her blue blood. 
In a soft, liquid voice she drawled as Angus sat down, bringing them 
face to face : ; 

“ But you haven't answered my question yet. Didn’t you have the 
least bit of a flirtation while you were away ?” 

He shook his head negatively. That mute negation somewhat 
prepared Julia for what followed. 

“Still silent,” said Mattie, pouting. ‘ Unless you deny it viva voce 
I shall hold to my belief—that you were in love with some one dur- 
ing our separation.” —_. 

Mattie looked bewitchingly arch at Angus. She was a born co- 
quette, and vain of her beauty. Her nature was shallow, with little 
eddies, turbid and restless, which she herself mistook for depths, and 
in them lurked a feeling that had all outward seeming of love for 
the man now at her side. His indifference, his leaving her, had 
deeply wounded her vanity. In the first hours of her chagrin and 
mortification, Presley Ewing had not found it difficult to soothe her 
wounded vanity and flatter her self-love by the ardor of his wooing. 

But that was past now, and Mattie was enjoying her triumph and 
sweet revenge for Angus’s former coldness and insensibility to her 
charms. He was at her feet now, and she was wringing from him the 
semblance of love—the toyings of courtship ; she never even suspected 
the unwillingness of her captive, who in a moment fatal to his peace 
had listened to the lawyer’s specious arguments. Later these had 
been supplemented by Mrs. Flynn’s tears and pleadings. 

Naturally weak and easily persuaded, Angus was irresistibly swept 
along by these commingled influences, passively “yielding to them 
despite his own feelings and inclinations. Truly, he was the veriest 
slave of circumstances. 

Mattie’s question recalled Julia so viyidly that his heart swelled 
with almost irresistible yearnings for his lost love. In the depths of 
his soul he rebelled against the hard fate which compelled him to 
sacrifice his happiness at the shrine of family greed. He realized 
that no galley slave was ever more helplessly, hopelessly chained 
than he. He was doomed to play his despicable part to the bitter 
end. As he bowed his head, overcome by gloom at the prospect of 
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such a destiny, the young girl interpreted it as an sllitmatine sign, 
and airily continued her topic. 

“T see, Andy, that you won’t speak ; but silence gives consent, you 
know. You did love someone else, then?” 

“No,” he replied, half-heartedly. As the monosyllable left his lips, 
his pallor was replaced by a dark flush of shame and self-contempt, 
and his throat closed as if the dastardly falsehood almost choked 
him. 

“Nor flirted, even?” 

“No.” 

“Then I'll give you a kiss for your constancy,” chirped the little 
belle in her most dulcet accents, holding up a fresh, roseate mouth 
that might have tempted an anchorite, but only repelled this man as 
immodest. Nevertheless he felt in duty bound to comply, and 
slowly bent his head. Their lips met. They started apart as they 
heard a muffled sound in the next room. Julia had been unable to 
stifle a smothered cry of indignation at this ocular proof of her lover’s 
treachery. 

‘“There’s some one in the library ;” said Angus. 

“It's only mother,” replied Mattie; ‘I heard her come in a mo- 
ment ago.’ 

And no good angel, no instinct, warned Angus that it was not his 
mother, but Julia who was there, so near to him that had he but 
opened a door he would have surprised her listening to his shame- 
faced falsehoods. 

“And yet they say all men are like sailors,” continued Mattie, hark- 
ing back to the subject so wearisome to Angus, “‘and have a sweet- 
heart in every port ; but you, my darling, are an exception to the rule. 
You must indeed have loved me dearly to have kept true to me all 
these years.” 

“ Dearly,” he echoed, like a parrot repeating its lesson. 

He spoke in an automaton-like, lifeless manner, thinking that, after 
the weary and disgusting compact should be complied with and over, 
he would wrest from Fate lifelong happiness with Julia to compen- 
sate him for his present torture. 

Mattie again : ‘“‘ Never loved any othet girl—only—always me?” 

** Only—always you,” repeated Angus. 

“Then you have basely lied to me!” cried Julia, rushing in and 
confronting them. 


Tue surprised couple sprang to their feet ; Falconer, at the sight of 
Julia, turned pale and grasped a chair-back to support himself. Mat- 
tie, with flushing face and flashing eyes, demanded of him : 

“ Who is this woman ?” 
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He was silent, struck dumb with surprise. While vainly waiting 
for a reply, Mattie noted his ashen hue and trembling limbs, then 
she turned to Julia and haughtily inquired : 

‘Who are you, that you have the impertinence to break in on us in 
this way? Will you answer me? Who are you, I say?” 

“ Ask him,” said Julia. 

Mattie looked interrogatively at Pebechen:. 

“Why don’t you answer me ?” she inquired, in growing amazement 
and bewilderment. 

“ Perhaps he will answer me,” said Julia, advancing a step toward 
Falconer, who cowered away from her. “ Will you tell this lady who 
Tam?” 

He bowed, and stammered, in a low voice, 

*‘Certainly—Miss Blandford. You are an acquaintance for whom 
I have great respect.” 

Julia’s lip curled with scorn as she repeated the words : 

“ An acquaintance ! ” 

“‘ Only ‘an acquaintance’!” reiterated Mattie ; ‘‘then I understand 
—guessing what kind of acquaintances he must have had in the past 
—what sort of an acquaintance you were. You must be entirely with- 
out shame to follow him up like this and thrust yourself into the pre- 
sence of an honest woman. 

Julia uttered a sharp cry of indignation as Mattie concluded and 
pointed to the door. Her insinuation arouged a spark of manhood 
in Falconer, for, shaking off his stupor, he sprang to Julia's side with 
an air of protection and said, authoritatively: ‘‘Silence, Mattie! this 
lady shall not be insulted in this house while I am by.” 

“What do you mean?” asked Mattie, more and more amazed. 
“ What is this creature to you that you take up her cause against me 
—your wife ?” 

“Wife! Oh, my God!” cried Julia, staggering to a chair. Then, 
after a short, sharp struggle, she regained self-control sufficiently to 
continue : 

“Wife! You! I will not believe, except from his own lips, that 
he is—married !” 

“Speak, Andrew,” cried Mattie, rushing excitedly to Falconer, and 
shaking him by the arm, as if to arouse him to defend her. ‘The 
truth—tell this woman the truth. Did you, or did you not, twenty- 
four hours ago, at the bedside of your mother, make me your law- 
ful wife ?” 

“T did—I did,” admitted Falconer, sinking his head on his breast, 
‘*God forgive me, I did.” 

Julia moaned, and covered her face with her hands. Mattie gazed 
at Falconer as if she doubted his sanity, or her own, but mastering 
her emotions by a powerful effort, she said : 

“God forgive you! This is strange language ! ” 

“‘ Aye,” cried Falconer, goaded to desperation ; and, throwing fur- 
ther duplicity to the winds, he turned fiercely upon her and flung 
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the words at her: ‘“ and God forgive you, too, for the despicable part 
you have played in this mercenary conspiracy which has robbed me 
of self-respect, and ruined my happiness.” 

“I do not understand you, Andrew, not in the least.” 

“Oh, yes, you do, Mattie,” he returned, with a bitter sneer ; “ you 
understand, fully.” 

**T tell you I do not,” she said, stamping her foot in an outburst 
of long-repressed rage, ‘‘and I demand, and will have, an explana- 
tion.” 

“‘T will make none-to you. What's the use of keeping this up any 
longer? You know as well as Ido what I mean; for particulars I 
refer you to your confederate!” 

my confederate |” 

“Yes. To Miss Blandford only—but not here—I will make an 
explanation 

“None is possible,” interrupted Julia, dragging herself heavily to 
her feet in the direction of the door. ‘The fact is not to be ex- 
plained away ; you have married her while plighted to me.” 

“Plighted to you!” gasped Mattie. “Impossible! Why, you 
yourself must have overheard him swear that he never loved any 
woman but me, and never even flirted with one while away from 
me.” 

“ Yes,” said Julia, with a little laugh of contempt. “I heard him 
tell the craven lie—the more glibly because he had practised it so 
often with me.” 

Julia went to open the door, but Falconer instantly placed his back 
against it, and seizing her with a grasp of iron, forcibly detained her, 
his voice rising as he said : 

“By heaven! you shall not leave this house until you have heard 
me exculpate myself.” 

Struggling to free herself, Julia answered : 

“T will not listen ; let me go.” 

“Not alone—never—I will go with you,” said Falconer. 

What!” half-screamed Mattie, ‘you will leave me—your bride 
—for—with—this—infamous woman !” 

‘‘The infamy is yours,” he retorted, ‘“‘and mine—not her’s. She 
loved me unselfishly when not knowing that I was better than a pov- 
erty-stricken actor—when I was only a disinherited outcast. She 
would never have sold herself for money, as you have.” 

“T! sold myself! Oh!” cried Mattie, “this is too much! I— 
never 

Oh,” Falconer broke in, “‘it is useless to deny it. But for your 
consent and connivance this accursed plot could never have been car- 
ried out.” 

* Plot! connivance!” echoed Mattie. ‘This is all a wild tale 
trumped up on the spur of the moment to excuse your own double- 
dealing and treachery.” 

‘Release me, I insist,” said Julia, trying to shake off Falconer’s 
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grasp ; but he was determined that she should hear, and hurried on, 
hoarse with passion, holding Julia, but speaking to Mattie. 

“You knew that I could not inherit my property unless I consented 
to marry you.” 

“Yes, but I did not know that you had made love to another 
woman—or I would not have become your wife.” 

“Bah!” laughed Falconer, in derision. ‘You knew that it was 
mainly on my mother’s account that most unwillingly I consented to 
be your husband.” 

“Unwillingly! Oh, God! spare me further humiliation!” breathed 
Mattie, wringing her hands and raising her swimming eyes to heaven 
—“unwillingly !” 

“Yes,” replied Falconer, driving home the brutal truth; “and to 
overcome that unwillingness you sent me word that after I had mar- 
ried you, and we had divided up the money, you would immediately 
obtain a divorce and set me free.’ 

‘Tt is a falsehood—a vile slander ; I sent you no word except to 
come back to your home and mother ; I swear that that was all.” 

Mattie had grown suddenly calm, and her solemnity impressed 
Falconer, who replied, troubled by his first doubt : 

‘* You swear it, Mattie! Then there has been monstrous treach- 
ery at work ; but no—I cannot believe you.” 

“T can—and do,” interposed Julia; ‘“‘no true woman would ever 
have consented to such an unnatural bargain.” 

“JT thank you,” immediately returned Mattie. ‘Finding how 
deeply I have myself been wronged I can understand how you have 
also been deceived. Forgive me for misjudging you, Miss Bland- 
ford.” Julia bowed slightly. Mattie continued: “‘My mistake was 
natural. Weare both victims of some hideous villainy.” 

Falconer burst out. “And am I not, too, a victim of that scoun- 
drel—if you are innocent, as you say, of acting in collusion with him? 
However that may be, I have fulfilled my part in the plot and mar- 
ried you, Mattie. Now fulfil yours and at once get your divorce.” 

“‘ Never,” she replied, firmly. 

* As you like,” Falconer replied, carelessly. ‘ You will not see me 
again soon, for I am going with Julia.” 

“ That I forbid!” said a tall, gaunt woman, appearing in the door- 
wa 

Mother!” exclaimed Falconer. 

As he spoke she reeled. He sprang to her and sca her in his 
arms, releasing Julia, who darted from the house and fled in the dark- 
ness out of the demesne as if every foot of it were accursed. 
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Mr. Prestey Ewrne, in pursuance of his determination ‘to lay low 
until thé storm blew over,” betook himself to a little inn on the turn- 
pike road a few miles out from Hamilton. He had taken precautions 
not to be left without advices from the field of action, so that toward 
noon of the day following his faithful henchman appeared before him 
with his budget of news. He related the lovers’ quarrel of the pre- 
vious night, as he had heard and seen it from the veranda in front of 
the house. “I could hear everything from there, sir,” said William, 
‘just as plain as if I had been in the room. They made such a row 
they brought the old lady down from up- stairs ; that ended as pretty 
a three-cornered fight as ever you see, sir.” 

* Well?” said Presley. 

“Mister Andy was for levanting at onct with the strange gal, but 
Mrs. Flynn, she ups and stops that, and hollering, ‘ You sha’n’t do 
no sech a thing,’ she tumbles over in a faint. Miss Mattie, she falls 
on to the sofy clawing the air and shrieking with hystrikes; the 
strange gal she takes to her heels ; and I rushes in and helps carry the 
old lady to her bedroom.” 

“ And then?” 

“And then Mr. Andy sent me flying for the doctor, an’ when I'd 
brought him Mrs. Flynn had come to her own self. After that, 
Molly, the maid, she kep tippin’ me the wink to foller her as she 
went in an’ out the rooms, for they kep sending her here, there, and 
everywhere, and she managed to let me know what was agoin’ on all 
the time.” 

“Go on,” said Presley, eagerly. 

“Mr. Andy asked the doctor if his mother was in danger, as he 
had to leave her awhile on most important business. The doctor 
said no immejeate danger, and then the young master told me to pack 
his portmanchow, as he was going to leave fust thing in the morn- 
ing.” 

* Ah!” exclaimed the lawyer, reflectively. 

“His ma done her level best to coax him to stay home, but all he 
would promise was to come back, which he swore he would, if only 
to ‘have it out with that there villain.’ ” 

“IT wonder whom he meant?” said Presley, with an air.of inno- 
cence. 

“ Donno, sir.” 

Anything else ?” 

“Yes, sir. I went with him to the deepo this morning airly, and 
he took a ticket to Cincinnati and return.” 

“ Return ticket, eh? That looks as if he really intends to come 
back—and soon. Get home as soon as you can, William, and see 
that your sweetheart, Molly, persuades her mistress to dress and go 
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into the parlor, where I will soon join her—but keep that to your- 
self.” 


“ All right, sir.” 

As soon as the man-servant disappeared Mr. Ewing began to spruce 
up for his intended visit, and recognizing that the situation merited 
a little consideration, donned his thinking-cap and meditated: “Is it 
better for me to capture the stakes on the table or to wait for more? 
If, Mattie loved me, my game would be to wait for her to secure a 
divorce with big alimony and then marry her; but she doesn’t love 
me, and if free again might marry the devil only knows whom. Then 


I should lose all. And she is infatuated with her husband, and ° 


would be capable of forgiving him when he comes back from his 
actress ; and she is all the more likely to do that if he returns quickly, 
as I have no doubt he will, for he is not going to talk over the intel- 
ligent Julia as easily as he imagines. On the other hand, Mattie has 
now the $50,000 in her own right under the will. Whatever she 
does, she cannot forfeit that. One must not be too greedy. Fifty 
thousand dollars is a sum worth bagging. If I can compromise her 
gravely, not only will he be compelled to divorce her, but she will be 
glad enough to marry me; and, wild with pique and jealousy, I shall 
not find it difficult to trap her into such a position. But I shall have 
to move quickly. Upon some pretext or other I shall have to get her 
away before he returns.” 

As in duty bound, Presley’s first call was upon Mrs. Flynn, who 
had heard enough from her son to believe that the lawyer was to 
blame for the trouble which had taken place. He disclaimed all 
knowledge of what Andrew had meant, and therefore declared that 
he could afford her no information. 

Leaving her as he found her, in much mental distress, he descended 
to the parlor, whither the faithful Abigail had persuaded her mistress 
to go “ for a change from the bedroom.” 

When Presley entered, Mattie was lying passively on the sofa, ex- 
hausted by the violence of her conflicting emotions. Quietly he seated 
himself beside her." The sight of him instantly aroused her momen- 


tarily dormant wrath. Her eyes glittered, and between her set teeth 
she muttered : 


“You! you! You have come a little late! Where” have you 
been?” 
“In the country. I was called away at a moment's notice to take 


the deposition of a dying witness in a most important case. Could 
I have foreseen the scene which mother tells me took place during 
my short absence, I would have thrown the case to the winds sooner 
than have been away from you at such a time’’—here Presley threw 
into his face an expression of the deepest sympathy—‘“‘ when you most 
needed my protection.” 

‘And your explanation of the treachery with which you are charged,” 
retorted Mattie. 

“Treachery!” echoed Presley; and, shrugging his shoulders, he 
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added, after a moment's pause: ‘ Well, that’s about the return I 
might have expected for sacrificing my time and business, searching 
for that scalawag and bringing him home.” 

“ He says,” Mattie went on, sitting up and facing the lawyer, “that 
you persuaded him to marry me by promising him, with my full 
knowledge and consent, that I would, immediately after the ceremony, 
sue for a divorce.” 

* What!” exclaimed Presley, springing up in feigned surprise and 
indignation. 

In a low, trembling voice, the girl asked, with restrained passion, 
“Did you dare use my name in such a manner? Did you tell him I 
was a party to this vile plot? If you did, then, Presley Ewing, you 
slandered me and lied to him.” 

“There—there,” he said, gently sinking into the chair again, and 
taking her hand and patting it, as if she were a wayward child to be 
petted and soothed. ‘ You are over-excited, Mattie, or you never 
would use such language, especially to me, your best friend.” 

She flung off his hand, demanding imperiously : 

Answer ! is it true?” 


“ Why, most certainly not,” he replied, with a bland smile. “Such | 


a tale is beneath contempt—not worth noticing. To anyone but you 
I should not deign to answer such a charge. I wonder, Mattie, that 
a woman of your intelligence could have been hoodwinked by such a 
thin fabrication. Why—the poor, weak devil!—if it were not that 
you are the victim of his disgraceful conduct, I could pity him almost 
as much as I despise him. Don’t you see that, driven into a corner 
by his cast-off light-o’-love, and exposed to you, he made me the 
scapegoat to bear the onus of his immorality! There was nothing 
else left him to do. I could treat with silent contempt his scoun- 
drelly and ungrateful conduct to me, but I shall never forget or for- 
give the way in which he has treated you. Rest assured that I will 
hold him to a strict account for that, and he shall not escape me by 
skulking off, as he has.” 

“ Skulking off!” exclaimed Mattie. ‘‘Gone! Is he really gone?” 

‘‘He is. He sneaked away under cover of the night for the double 
purpose of flying from my vengeance and of joining his para- 
mour.” 

“Oh!” sobbed Mattie, throwing herself on the sofa in a paroxysm 
of tears. “It will kill me! Oh! the humiliation—the disgrace! 
Deserted—and not twenty-four hours wedded! My heart is broken, 
my _ humbled to the very dust. What will the world think and 
sa 

“There, there is the sting of it,” agreed Presley, in his oiliest tones. 
“But try and take comfort from the thought that no one will blame, 
but all will pity you.” ° 

“Pity!” she repeated, bounding up and ing the floor. ‘Oh 
that I ever an object of pity ! 

“It is galling,” again concurred the lawyer. “A woman of your 
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beauty, whose whole pathway im life has been over men’s broken 
hearts—you, who had all the world to choose from, to be made the 
instrument of that fellow’s cunning mercenary schemes ; then, hay- 
ing served his purpose, to be immediately flung aside for——” 

Mattie, half-frenzied, turned fiercely upon him, and, plucking a 
sharp toy-dagger from her hair, cried : 

«Torture me no more, or I will stab you to the heart!” 

Presley grasped her uplifted hand, easily loosed her fingers, took 
the dagger, threw it carelessly on a table, and said calmly, with his 
eternal semi-smile, which had morc of a sneer than a laugh in it : 

-“ You did that, Mattie, when you refused me for him—who never 
cared for you at all, while I—I—loved you so that I should have 
thought the world well lost for but one smile of yours. But I told 
you then, when you chose him in preference to me, that you would 
live to repent it—that he would scorn your love even as you scorned 
mine.” 

Oh! to think that I must bear his abandonment!” she wailed. 

“ You need not,” was his rejoinder. 

Mattie was again pacing up and down, raging at her wrongs, and 
. wringing her hands. 

“Oh, for some means of retaliating upon him! Oh, for some sud- 
den vengeance! Merciful heaven! is there no way in which I can 
make him suffer as he has made me suffer?” 

“Suffer! You cannot make him suffer. One must love to do 
that, and he does not love—you ; but it is easy to retaliate ; it is pos- 
sible to be revenged.” 

“No, it is not possible, because, as you say, he does not love me, 
and I can never make him feel as I do now.” 

“No, but you can show him that you are not to be cast off with im- 
punity, and can be revenged upon him at the same time.” 

“TIT do not see how,” Mattie replied, quieting down a little, and 
anxious to learn what he meant. 

“ Sit here by me,” he said, placing her on a chair beside him, “and 
try to compose yourself so that you can listen understandingly, and 
weigh well what I am going to propose.” ; 

“Go on,” she answered ; ‘“‘I am calm enough to comprehend any- 
thing you say.” 

Presley paused a moment, then, nerving himself for the supreme 
effort of his life, he threw aside his cold, self-possessed manner, 
allowed his eyes to betray the passion he really felt, and began, in a 
hurried whisper : 

“What has occurred in this house for the past twenty-four hours is 
not yet known outside of it.” 

“ Well, go on—quick.” 

“ Before the facts get out—come with me——” 

“ What! an elopement!” she said, shrinking from him. 

“ Just that, Mattie ; by that means only can you turn the tables on 
him, and show him that another man prizes you if he does not.” 
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* No, no, I cannot,” she faltered. . 

“Tt is the only way to be revenged—the only way to soothe your 
wounded pride,” pleaded Presley. ‘Come! We will go straight to 
Indiana, there railroad through 3 divorce, and inside of six weeks we 
can be man and wife——” 

* But I am his wife——” 

“ Whom he has left for another woman,” sneered Presley. 

“Ah!” cried Mattie, stung to the quick by his wily taunts, and 
showing symptoms of yielding, “‘ but what will the world say?” 

“That Mattie McKeever fled with Presley Ewing, and not that 
Andrew Flynn forsook her for his mistress.” 

Mattie uttered a cry of rage and pain. Presley rushed on. 
“ Come—decide quickly. Will you wear out your life alone, deserted, 
neglected, while he lives happily with the woman of his heart? or 
will you be mine as soon as the law can set you free. Mine, my 
beloved, adored, and honored wife ?” 

‘There seems to be no choice left me,” she said, faintly, as he 
pressed her closer and closer to his heart, beating heavily, and his 
quick breath betraying that, for once, Presley Ewing was not wholly 
master of himself—for once had ceased to be a hypocrite, and pleaded 
eloquently, ardently, for that which he desired, if possible, even more 
than her money—herself. 

‘Yes, there is a choice, if you make it now before his flight be- 
comes known. Come, Mattie; I have loved you all my life ; reward 
me and revenge yourself. Come; let his be the shame, yours the 
triumph. Come ; if you would not have the whole world know that 
you have been scorned and abandoned, we must be up and away 
within an hour.” 

And they were. 


XIV. 


Ir was nearly two o'clock in the morning when Julia let herself 
into her house, which was in total darkness, with all its inmates 
wrapped in sleep. Wearily she toiled up-stairs, feeling a faint, sick 
hopelessness, as if the whole world had suddenly crashed around her. 
She wondered how people could sleep, and whether she would ever 
regain peace of mind enough to do so. As she lighted the gas in her 
room, her eye fell upon a letter on the table. She recognized at 
once the large, unformed hand, and knew that it was one of Sam 


Slam’s: “ occasional” missives. She did not immediately open it, but 


as she proceeded to take off her wraps, it awoke a train of thought, 
which ran thus : 

‘Dear old faithful Sam. Friend of my childhood, and of my cal- 
low days—rough, uncouth, and ignorant though he be, perbaps 
mother made a mistake in preventing my marrying him. As his wife 
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I should have had a lowly lot, but I might have been happier in the 
- long run than I can now ever be. At least I should have been free 
from care, from the struggle for self-support, and I should have been 
spared the agony of having loved and lost—Angus Falconer. Well, 
regrets and speculations are both useless. With my larger experi- 
ence of the world, and the love I have felt, I could never go back to 
the boat and marry Sam. I must write and tell him that that is my 
final decision. Poor fellow! By the light of my own sufferings I 
know the pain it will give him, for his love is one of those passions 
which last till death.” 

Having thrown on a wrapper, Julia sat down, opened the letter, and 
read : 

“dere jooli, i spose yole bee auwfool cirprist when yo no i em 
marrid, to sal hanks she tuck yor mas plas, wen yo uns leftt she air e 
fustrat cook an they playsantest gal i eevr seen by long shucks they 
2 yeers is up wich i promsd two wate fur yo fur eevr so long i neerly 
pind my hart out fur you joolie bote i spose twar ony a kaf love sal 
sed so frum the fust we wus splict 2 weakes ago bote fust i went two 
the thayter two sea yo an thar yo war astridin round with them 2 
Bowies puttin ole man Mcbethe up two jabbin um inter the other fel- 
low wich twarnt the squar thing an he a gest an sleping, an thet kinda 
let me out i knowd twar ony playactin bote i seed yood got two grande 
two maryy no canal boateman lik me so i cum bac an marrid sal an 
hopp yo wont feal hardd two me kawse i lovd yo onct deere bote yo 
nevere lovd me oar yood a marrid me spiter yore ma yore troo frend 
til deth Sam Slam if yo want munny oar ennythink eny timee cum 
strait two the sobscribore on the ole boate as i sed war yore hoome 
longg agoe an will stickt two it.” 


Julia dropped the letter. 

“Sam married!” she said to herself. ‘And the love I flattered 
myself would last till death was only ‘calf-love!’ Well, it is better 
so; but it is one more illusion destroyed—I have one friend the less. 
In all this wide world I have now but two friends left—Sarz and Tri- 
angle. Neither can fill the void in my desolate heart, for it is not 
friendship, but love, for which I pine—without which I am utterly, 
supremely wretched. The love I feel for that man is now a sin, and 
I must and will tear it from my heart. Why, oh, why,” she exclaimed, 
in a half-audible outcry against fate, “was it my cruel destiny to love 
the one man who has so remorselessly robbed me of my happiness ? 
In future—if I can live with this torn and bleeding heart—I must 
content myself with the brotherly affection of the poor, afflicted 
dwarf. What was that?” she asked herself, as a low cry of pain fell 
on her ear in the stillness of the sleeping house. ‘Surely that was 
Triangle moaning.” She ran into the passage, and knocked at his 
door. There was no answer, but she heard another low moan. ‘May 
I come in?” she asked, trying the door. It was unlocked, and receiv- 
ing no reply, she’ became alarmed, opened the door, and stepped in. 
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Triangle lay on his back on the bed, fully dressed, but uncon- 
scious—or dead. The moonbeams playing upon his pale face made - 
him look like a corpse. A slight shiver ran through his attenuated 
frame as she entered. i) 

“Triangle !” she called, going to him, and shaking him slightly. 

He opened his eyes and said, feebly : 

Julia, is that you?” 

“Yes. What ails you?” 

*T am so sick!” 

“T will get a doctor, immediately.” 

“No,” said Triangle ; “no doctor can cure my trouble, Julia. The 
sword has worn out the sheath.” 

** What do you mean, Triangle ?” 

“‘T mean that misery of mind has hopelessly injured the body.” 

“You have some trouble of which I am ignorant?” she asked, 
kindly, sitting down by the side of the bed. The light was turned 
low, and she left it so. She repeated her question. 

He did not reply, but buried his face in his hands, and moaned. 

* Poor Triangle!” sighed Julia, with a deep throb of pity. “How 
sorry I am that you, too, are miserable! Will you not confide your 


trouble to me?” He shook his head. She went on: “I havea - 


dreadful trouble of my own, Triangle; but if there was any hope 
left in my bruised heart, it was that in your sympathy I might find 
some solace. Since that is not to be, perhaps I may help you 
in your trouble. Will you tell me the cause of it. You will, won't 
you?” 

“Yes,” the dwarf replied, impelled by a sudden impulse, “ You 
are the cause.” 

**T?” she said, in amazement. 

“You,” he repeated, doggedly. 

“Why, what have I ever shown you but affection and kind- 
ness?” 

just it.” 

“‘T cannot understand you. Speak plainly.” 

“T will. I overheard your conversation with Mrs. Bailey about 
Angus. I heard you confess your love for him.” A spasm of pain 
distorted the dwarf’s countenance as he spoke. 

“ Well, what then?” 

“ After you went to Hamilton I told her I knew why you had gone. 
She said she thought there would be a reconciliation between you 
and Angus, and that you would return a married woman. Despair 
then entered my soul, and I wanted to die.” 

“T don’t see why you should despair, nor why you should want to 
die,” she said, surprised. 

“You do not? I suppose it is incredible that love should find a 
resting-place in so misshapen a bodily tenement as mine.” 

“Love!” the girl echoed, staring at him. ‘ You love some one?” 
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“Yes, I do; I dared to love you, Julia.” 

‘*T know—as a brother.” 

“No, not as a brother. At first it was—or I thought it was— 
only fraternal love I felt, but I awoke to the real nature of my 
passion when it seemed to me that you encouraged me.” 

“T encouraged you,” repeated the girl, indignantly. “What 
strange delusion is this, Triangle? I never even suspected that you 
cherished such a feeling for me.” 

“Why, then, in all the world, were you the only human being who 
never looked with aught but kindly eyes upon my distorted frame 
and hideous features?” 

“T pitied you deeply,” she answered, “and liked you because you 
were the first person I met in my new life ; besides, Sarz put me in 
your charge. I was lonely, and clung to you for protection and 
companionship.” 

_“ And for a while I gave you both, with but a brother’s love for a 
sister; but insensibly there crept into my soul a faint, small hope 
that, in spite of my being unlike other men, I was not repellent to 
you—that that holy and mysterious thing, a woman’s heart, was with 
you large and generous enough to take even me into it. Oh, how I 


‘ battled with this hope! But, in spite of my struggles, it grew and 


grew with every impassioned speech you made to me, every loving 
glance you cast upon me.” 

Surprise and bewilderment at this speech madé Julia mentally 
question the dwarf’s sanity ; when sufficiently recovered from her as- 
tonishment to speak, she asked, with the childlike simplicity of the old 
canal-boat days : 

“ Why, when and where did I do all that ?” 

“When? When you acted, you addressed to me every love-word 
you had to deliver. Where? From the stage, you fixed your eye 
upon me in the orchestra, casting upon me the impassioned glances 
which should have been bestowed upon your mimic lover. Is it any 
marvel that you gained a real one ?’ 

When Triangle used the expression “fixed your eye” Julia 
suddenly leaned her head against the high-backed chair in which she 
sat and threw her handkerchief over her face. Notwithstanding the 
acuteness of her recent sorrow, and the deep commiseration she felt 
for the dwarf’s poignant suffering, she had never in her life been so 
tempted to laugh. So, this was the outcome of Sarz’s well-meant 
advice to “ fix her eye upon something,” and of her resolve that that 
“something” should be the little musician. It had wrecked his hap- 
piness for life. Her hysterical desire to laugh was soon overcome by 
amazement at the vanity of the male sex. Here was a puny, shrivelled- 
up, deformed man, whose face and form were so ugly that small chil- 
dren in the streets were frightened when they met him, and ran away, 
thinking him the devouring ogre of their fairy tales, yet he had the 
vanity to mistake a girl’s pity for love. 
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“Ob, I know of what you are thinking,” he said. Julia started, 
hoping that he had not divined her thoughts. ‘You are wondering 
that ugliness like mine should dare lift its eyes to loveliness like 
yours ; but my pres:.mption is not the first instance of that kind on 
record. Did not the peerless Maintenon marry Scarron, the ugliest 
man in France? Did not Beauty first pity, then marry, the Beast ? 
Aye, and loved him too?” 

It flashed into Julia’s mind that Madame de Maintenon became a 
widow and married a king—no small indemnification for her sacri- 
fice, and that Beauty’s Beast was transformed into a handsome young 
prince. Triangle added, humbly, contritely : ; 

P i And now that you know all my mad folly, will you forgive me, 
ulia?” 

“ Forgive you, Triangle? I would I could forgive myself for my 
unconscious cruelty to you. I never meant it—never, for all the 
while I loved Angus Falconer.” 

The dwarf flushed with pain and mortification at her candor, 
breathed a deep sigh, and continued: ‘‘So absorbed had I become 
in my wild dream of winning you that I observed nothing, suspected 
nothing of what—Mrs. Bailey says—was patent to every onlooker 
but myself. I was therefore totally unprepared for the terrible blow 
which crushed me.” 

Julia was deeply moved, and wished that tears would come to her 
relief. But she had been dry-eyed ever since she saw Falconer press 
other lips than hers, and heard him deny that he had ever loved 
her. 

“Oh, Triangle,” she wailed, with a dry sob, ‘‘ what have we done 
that we should both be so unhappy ?” 

‘*You unhappy, and just made the wife of Angus Falconer !” 

’ “ Wife?” she exclaimed, with scorn ; ‘“‘I am not his wife, and never 
shall be.” 

“What ?” 

“No. You have told me your story ; now listen to mine.” 

“ Julia,” he said, after she had narrated all, “I wish you had con- 
fided in me from the first ; I would have warned you against Falconer, 
though I liked him. He was a pleasant companion for a man, but 
with women I knew him to be vain and inconstant. I shall never 
forgive myself, that, blinded by my own passion, I was unable to 
perceive yours, and so let you rush upon your fate without a hand 
outstretched to hold you back.” 

“The fault was wholly mine,” returned Julia. ‘Had I but confided 
in you, you might have saved me this suffering. Had I been frank 
with you, I might have spared you, too, much sorrow by showing you 
that I have always loved you ”—he started—“ as a brother.” 

With a deep sigh, he said, tenderly: “Still look on me as that 
—still love me as a brother ;” and fell back exhausted, white and 


trembling. 
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Or 


Julia sprang up, saying: “ You are faint. This emotion has been 
too much for your strength. I must—I will call for help.” 

“No, no; don’t, I beg of you,” he pleaded. “Let my remaining 
moments be passed alone with you.” 

“ You frighten me,” she gasped. ‘Are you so ill as that?” 

*‘T am ill, and have been, longer than you think ; but I had the will- 
power to keep alive until I saw you once again—until I had told you 
of my hopeless love, and received your pardon. I could not help 
loving you, and I indulged in the fatal dream knowing that it could 
not last long. Now, all the anguish and the pain are passing away. 
The sad burden of my life will have to be borne but a little longer. 
Iam dying. Will you kiss me, Julia?” 

She bowed assent. He struggled into a sitting position, and put 
his arms around her neck. She bent her head to kiss him, but before 
their lips met, she involuntarily drew back in awe of the gray shade 
she saw creeping oyer his face. A moment more, and the withered 
arms dropped from around her neck, a shiver, a sigh, and Julia knew 
that the dwarf’s earthly troubles were over. ' 


Mrs. sent for Sarz. He came, and charged himself with the 
arrangements for the funeral. When he went away, he said he would 
return later in the day to inform the ladies at what time the poor 
dwarf would be buried. Mrs. Bailey was one of those middle-aged 
women who always wear mourning, but Julia had nothing suitable, 
and began to make a costume that should be appropriate for the 
melancholy occasion. Her sad and hurried task kept her busy with 
her needle until the afternoon of the day following the death, and in 
a measure diverted her gloomy thoughts. While thus engaged, there 
came a quick, nervous rap at the doorof herroom. Before she could 
say “Come in!” the door was flung open and Angus Falconer con- 
fronted her. 

Casting aside her work, she sprang up, saying : 

“ You have followed me! You have dared——” 

“T have,” he interrupted, in a determined voice, “to make one last 
effort to reclaim my happiness. I have followed you to sue for par- 
don, and hope to win it by showing you that I am not so much to 
blame as you think.” 


“T have told you once, and I tell you again, and finally, that I 
will not listen. Nothing that you can say can alter the fact that you 


are married. Details matter nothing.” 

Julia spoke as firmly as Falconer had done. Anyone seeing those 
two persons thus facing each other would have supposed that, instead 
of being passionately in love, they were deadly enemies ready for 
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mertal combat. As far as words went it was really a duel to the 
death. 

“That I am married is the smallest detail of all,” Falconer calmly 
responded. 

*‘TInsolent!” said Julia, trying to pass him ; but he stood between 
her and the door to bar her exit. 

“T swear to you, Julia, that I entered into that marriage under 
compulsion. My heart never for one moment swerved from you. By 


my hopes of immortality I swear that I never loved but one woman 


as much as I love you, and she is——” 

“The late Miss McKeever.” 

“No, my mother ; upon my love for her my cousin skilfully played 
until I consented — ” 

“T have heard all this before,” Julia interrupted, impatiently ; 
“and I know that it was not filial love solely that tempted you to play 
me false. It was the love of money. To obtain that you sacrificed 
me. Like a thief in the night you stole away without one thought 
of what I should suffer—without one word to soften the cruel blow 
that laid waste my happiness and wrecked my life.” 


“Presley persuaded me that it was best that I should go without. 


seeing you. I thought I ‘should soon be back—in a few days—and he 


“He explained—oh, yes, he explained—did the precious Presley,” 
broke in Julia, with a short, derisive laugh. ‘‘ With taunts, sneers, and 
insults he explained that you had merely amused yourself with me, 
to pass the time until you were recalled by her whom you had always 
loved, and had been engaged to for years——” 

** By heaven! he lied,” cried Falconer, furious with rage and indig- 
nation. 

“ Your conduct proved that he, not you, spoke the truth,” retorted 
the girl. ; 

“My reckoning with him is yet to come,” he added, fiercely. 

“That is nothing to me. Nothing you may do will ever again 
concern or interest me. And now, if you will not leave me, permit 
me to leave you; let me pass! Stand aside!” 

“No, you shall not go until you have heard me out.” 

“You can say nothing to palliate your treachery.” 

“ At least I can prove to you that if I was mercenary, I was not self- 
ish—that it was not for myself alone Iacted asI did. I thought that as 
soon as I struck off my marital! shackles I should have a large fortune 
with which I might place you on the topmost round of the theatrical 
ladder ; I thought that, free from all pecuniary care, we might marry 
and—— 

“And what had I ever done,” Julia broke in, hotly, “that you 
thought you might count on me as your accomplice in the atrocious 
scheme whereby an innocent woman was to be married and unmar- 
ried in this conscienceless manner ? ” 
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“ Presley assured me that she consented to it—desired it.” 

“She denied that, and I believe her, not him. Why, no woman 
would—not even I, the plaything, the despised actress—not even I 
would be so immoral and so poor-spirited as to consent to be wed- 
ded and cast off to suit your convenience—to enrich you. No, I would 
not, dearly as I have loved you, and ready as I was for any sacri- 
fice.” 

“You speak as if you no longer love me. For pity's sake, Julia, 
do not tell me that you no longer love me; I will not believe 
you, even if you say so, for a woman like you does not change so 
easily.” 

“Love may not change, but it can be killed—and that suddenly. 
Accept the fact, and persecute me no more. I loved you madly, and 
so credulously that I refused to believe you false, except upon the 
evidence of your own lips. It was easily obtainable. I loved you— 
ah, yes, Falconer, I loved you so fondly that a glance, a smile, a 
touch, a tone of yours, made heaven for me. That heaven your own 
baseness turned to a hell, and I love you no longer. If you would 
not have me hate you, leave me unmolested in my struggle to forget 

ou.” 

“No, no!” Falconer cried, in a voice of mingled pain and passion. 
“You say that, because you are hurt and angry. Ido not, cannot, 
believe that you can forget me. Forgive me you will—in time; 
only give me a chance to prove my penitence. My whole life shall 
be one long atonement. I will never cease to importune you for 
pardon and for love.” 

“And your wife—what of her? If I were weak enough to grant 
your prayer, I would not be so base as to deprive another woman of 
her husband.” 

“That's a false scruple. I will never live with Mattie, and, as 
agreed beforehand, the hollow mockery of our marriage will soon be 
dissolved.” 

“But not my memory of your inconstancy and treachery. Her 
face would always rise between us as I saw it uplifted to meet your 
willing lips. You were false to me, and now you want to persuade 
me to become your partner in playing false to her. Never!” 

Remember our past together 

“T do, and recall nothing in it that warrants your poor opinion of 
my character and principles.” 

But, Julia——” 

** It is useless to plead further. - Even were I to take you back in- 
to my heart, I could never trust you—never feel certain that your 
fickle fancy might not lead you to again desert me for some fresh 
face. Once more I request you to leave me. Let us end this painful 
scene, for nothing on earth can change my resolution.” 

Desperate, maddened, Falconer flung himself at her feet, and, 
clutching her skirt with both hands, half-sobbed : 
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“For the love of heaven! Julia, do not drive me from you without 
hope, or I will blow my brains out. See, here I grovel at your feet 
and abjectly beg for mercy—for but one ray of hope, that, if not now, 
at least in the days to come, when your anger has passed away, and 
you have relented toward me, you will call me back again.” 

“Never! you yourself have placed a barrier between us, dark and 
gaping as an open grave. Let me go; how dare you touch me, and 
you, married ?” 

Falconer sprang to his feet, saying, “‘So long as you are not, I will 
never relinquish my pursuit—never cease to importune you——.” 

“Indeed! then be gone at once and forever, for I am married.” 

Falconer burst into an incredulous laugh, saying : 

“Married! You, married! Yesterday at this time you were not 
married. You say that, hoping to get rid of me, but I do not believe 
it, and will not. That tale, Julia, is too easily seen through. Before 
you can make me believe in the existence of a husband, you will have 
to produce him.” 

t that moment the door opened and Sarz entered. In their ex- 
citement they had not heard him knock. With a little glad cry, 
Julia flew to his side. Instinctively he passed his arm around her 
protectingly, and with a heavy frown looked at Falconer, as if mutely 
demanding an explanation. Falconer was for a moment speechless 
with surprise. Never before had he seen Sarz under Mrs. Bailey’s 
roof, and his entering Julia’s room on the heels of what she had just 
said made him leap to a conclusion. 

“So you really are married,” he said, after a moment, “and to 
Sarz! Well, marrying in haste and repenting at leisure seems to be 
the order of the day. Married! Ha! ha! Mr.and Mrs. Sarz! Hus- 
band and wife! Accept my congratulations, and permit me to take 
my leave! May you both be as happy—as I am!” He laughed 
mockingly. Then, with hat in hand, he made a low, supercilious bow, 
and retired like a knight of old who, unhorsed on the field of battle 
and wounded deep, still strives, for pride’s sake, to hide his deadly 
pain. 


XVL 


Sarz and Julia stood listening to the clatter of Falconer’s feet as 
he dashed down the stairs. The old house shook as he slammed 
the street-door behind him. Then there flashed over Sarz’s face that 
swift, rare smile which softened and beautified his stern features. 

“Well!” he said, drawing a long breath, “I little thought, when I 
opened that door which he has just closed so noisily, that inside of 
five minutes I should be a husband by brevet, and your’s, Julia! Oh!” 

“Oh, Sarz!” whispered Julia, hiding her blushing face on his 
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broad breast. It was a convenient shelter, his arm being still around 
her waist, imparting to her a hitherto’ unknown sense of protection, 
such as is natural for a weak woman to feel when nestling close to a 
strong man. 

“Tt seems,” he continued, still smiling, “that for some reason, 
which I do not understand, I came just in the nick of time.” 

“You did, indeed,” she whispered. 

“ Come,” he said, ‘leading her to the sofa, and sitting down beside 
her. He must have thought she still needed the protection of his 
encircling arm, for he did not remove it. ‘Come, sit down and 
compose yourself. Why, I can feel the fluttering of your heart through 
my overcoat. What has frightened you like that? Take your time 
to grow calm, and then tell me what all this means ? ” 

Sarz waited for an answer, but Julia made none. She was too em- 
barrassed. Soon comprehending this, he took the initiative, and 
gently drawing her hands from her burning face, he said : 

“Did you tell him you were married ?” 

She nodded. A strange expression—of anxiety—of dread—flitted 
over Sarz’s face, as he framed his next question : 

you married ?” 

She shook her head negatively. Sarz looked relieved. 

“Then you told him—to get rid of him, perhaps—that you were 
married ?” 

She made an affirmative sign. 

‘You told him you were married to me?” 

Julia aroused herself to deny this. 

“ No, Sarz, I didn’t say so; but as you happened to step in at the 
very moment I told him I was married, he must have thought it was 
to you.” 

Sarz reflected a moment, instinctively drawing her supple form 
closer to him during his meditation. After a moment he said : 

“‘ Julia, Falconer mistook me for your husband. Why may I not 
become so in reality?” 

“Oh, Sarz!” replied Julia, shrinking away from that close proxim- 
ity which had been so pleasant to her while it appeared only manly 
protection of the weak and defenceless. 

“* Oh, Sarz!’ is hardly a definite answer, Julia,” he returned. 

«“ Well—I—” she stammered. “I know—that—a lifetime of grat- 
itude and devotion could hardly repay you for all your kindness to 
me, but generosity such as this I was unprepared for, and will not 
accept.” 

aT don’t understand you,” replied Sarz, looking at her blankly ; 
‘nor could you have understood me. I’m a rough, awkward fellow, 
a business man, and little used to ladies and their delicate ways 
and fancies. Iam blunt, and can only speak straightforwardly. I 
asked you to be my wife, and you talk of kindness and generosity. 
Why?” 
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* Because you ask me only in pity ; you do not love me.” 

“DolInot? Iam the best judge of that. Why should I want to 
marry you if I do not love you? But I do love you; no man could 
help it, being near you and gazing on your beauty, and knowing 
your sweetness and amiability.” 

“You have never told me that you loved me,” she said. 

‘*No, because, engrossed in business cares, and with no time for 
anything but the hard realities of life, I have not until lately fully 
realized the true nature of my feelings toward you ; but for months I 
have been restless, uneasy, troubled, and wondering why you were so 
constantly in my thoughts. Your image, Julia, would start up be- 
fore me even when conversing upon the dry details of business ; so 
possessed did I become with the idea of you—always you—that at 
last I put myself to the question—I forced my heart to give up its 
long-dormant secret, and found it—love for you.” 

‘Oh, Sarz!” she exclaimed, fairly breathless with surp 

“ Qan you say nothing but that? Couldn’t you v. ak = throw- 
ing in a little—just one little adjective, and say ‘dear’ hy 

“That I can, and heartily,” she replied, looking up at him with the 
— smile that had brightened her face for many a long hour, ‘“‘ dear 

rz.” 

‘“‘That’s better,” he said, possessing himself of her hand. “I did 
not realize the strength of my love until jealousy opened my eyes. 
When I stumbled upon Falconer here, I was struck with dismay. I 
feared I had delayed too long, and inwardly cursed the fate that had 
made of me a toiler instead of an idler like him. But that quickly 

—_ for you flew to me, Julia, mutely asking for protection, and 

I never known my heart before, that moment would have shown 
itt to me. Oh, God, how happy Iwas! You seemed to choose be- 
tween us. Tell me, have you rejected him?” 

She bowed her head. He went on: 

“Since he, so gallant and so handsome, has failed to touch your 
heart, what presumption then it is in me—a plain, uncouth business 
man—to dream that I may! Still, there are many Titanias among 
your sex; you are the loveliest of them all. ‘ Oh, give me leave to 
hope ; teach me how to woo you. I will try so hard to make you 
love me.” 

“Tt would be useless, Sarz,” she said. ‘‘ How gladly would I love 
you, if I could! and I think I could have loved you if another had 
not wooed me first.” 

“T am too late, then!” he exclaimed, dropping her hand, and rising 
to leave the room. 

“‘One moment,” she said, hastily. ‘‘Do not leave me yet. I wish 
to tell you why, though I still love Falconer, I am the most miserable 
woman in all the world.” 

“ Falconer—it is Falconer whom you love!” he said, reseating him- 


self beside her. 
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Julia immediately plunged into her narration, beginning with her 
first meeting Falconer, and including the story of the dwarf. Sarz 
listened in absolute silence to the end, but when she related the re- 
sult of her “fixing her eye” upon Triangle, a grim smile flitted across 
his face. As she proceeded, the welcome tears at last sprang to her 
long-dry eyes, and she sobbed out the finale, her head sank on Sarz’s 
breast, and she wept freely. For awhile he held her there, stroking 
her silken hair, and letting her dewy sorrow have free vent. At last 
he said, very gently, very tenderly : 

“You say your heart is broken. Why not give me a husband's 
privilege to bind up your wound, if I cannot heal it? By making me 
happy, you may end in becoming so yourself. Why not?” 

“ Because I still love Falconer. He is always in my thoughts and 
heart. I shall succeed sometime in tearing him thence ; but until I 
have done so, I could not marry another man—no, I could not. And 
you—you, Sarz, are so noble a man that you deserve a woman’s en- 
tire love, and could easily win it wherever you might sue, provided 
the object whom you honored with your affection were fancy-free. I 
am not; and for me there is only a future of grief and pain.” 

“Time heals all wounds,” said Sarz, consolingly if tritely. ‘“ You 
have but to put the past behind you, and live for your profession. A 
man who could treat you as Falconer has done is unworthy of regret 
and sorrow. He, to cast you off! Why, Julia, with your beauty— 
to say nothing of your talent—you could marry anyone.” 

“I! Why, I see no one, know no one,” she replied, ‘surprised. 

‘True ; and by that very course you have preserved your reputation 
spotless; with it, and the renown you may gain at no distant day, 
you will bring the whole world at your feet from which to choose.” 

“JT, renowned! You are joking.” 

“TIT am not; I am most serious. Listen, Julia; let us speak no 
more of love; neither of yours, nor his, nor of mine, but only busi- 
ness. We are now in the thickest of the war. On every hand 
fortunes are being made with extraordinary rapidity, and in the the- 
atrical profession it is no exception. Will you trust me to make you 
renowned and wealthy ? I can do so by taking you starring.” 

Starring! Is there anywhere an actress whose heart would not 
throb the faster at the prospect of that realization of her wildest 
hopes? Julia was ambitious, and, at the mere thought of starring, 
she suddenly felt that she had still something to live for. Starring ! 
The road to fame might lead to forgetfulness. She made no reply. 
None was necessary. Her beaming face was answer eloquent enough 
for the manager, who said : 

“T see the idea pleases you. We will arrange the details later.” 

And so he left her. 
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NinE months passed, and the starring project had become a reality. | 
Natural talent, aided by training, study, and experience, had made Miss 
Blandford an artist of the greatest excellence, and her success was 
unprecedented even for “‘ war times,” which have passed into history 
as the most rapidly money-making and least critical of our national 
history. It took the young actress some time to become accustomed 
to military audiences, where the applause was made up of the yells 
of the soldiers, as if charging the enemy, the realism enbanced by the 
choral pounding on the floor with their heavily-shod feet. Familiar 
as the sight of a blue coat at last became to her, she was one evening 
attracted by the face of an officer in the stage box. He was alone, 
and a pair of crutches standing in the corner of the box showed that 
he was disabled. 

Pity for a wounded soldier caused Julia to glance again at the pale 
face, half hidden behind the curtains. She started at the memory it 
evoked, and shuddering, turned away, but as the final curtain fell her 
eyes were involuntarily attracted to the soldier as he rose painfully 
and grasped his crutches. It was Angus Falconer, but how changed ! 
So pale he was, that had he died, and in spectral form revisited 
the earth, so might he have looked. His once splendid proportions 
were dwindled and emaciated ; his features were gaunt and haggard, 
and he had lost his left leg... The curtain fell, mercifully shutting 
him from her sight. 

When Sarz called upon Julia the following afternoon, he found 
her in a sad, reflective mood. 

“You saw who was in the stage-box last night?” he asked. Sarz 
always came directly to the point. 

“ Yes—I thought—it was Falconer.” 

“It was Falconer—what’s left of him. He tells me that he lost a 
leg at the Battle of Shiloh.” 

‘You talked with him, then ?” 

* Yes, after the performance.” 

He requested to speak with me alone. He told me that he had some- 
7 times thought he might have been wrong in taking me for your 
husband. I was forced to admit that he had made a mistake. That 
seemed to open his heart to me, and he insisted on telling me his 
side of the whole story—from beginning to end. He says he called 
his cousin out—Ewing, I think, he said his name was—and winged 
j him, stiffening his left arm for life. 

It seems that while Falconer was chasing you up, Ewing eloped 
with Falconer’s wife, and in due course married her. Angus is free, 
again, so that if you still love him, Julia——” 

She quickly interrupted him with, “Do not touch that old wound, 
Sarz. Nothing—not even his bravery—can awaken my sympathy for 
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him. Ihave never forgiven his having destroyed the first beautiful 
dreams of my youth——” 

“He has changed mentally as well as physically,” Sarz continued, 
not replying to her remark. ‘“‘ He is of course incapacitated for fur- 
ther service, and is on his way home. It happened, strangely enough, 
that you should be playing in the very city in which he was compelled 
by fatigue to lay over for a day or two; hence his presence at the 
theatre last night. He professes sincere repentance for his conduct 
to you, and earnestly desires a reconciliation.” 

“Ts it at his solicitation you say this to me?” she inquired, coldly. 

Sarz’s dark eyes glittered as he replied : 

* At his solicitation.” He did not tell her that silently, patiently, he 
had waited for the time which she had said would come when she would 
have torn from her heart her love for Falconer. Had that time ar- 
rived? This was the moment for him to ascertain. Once assured 
that she no longer loved Falconer, what might Sarz not hope? 

“And you, you,” Julia burst out, with the impetuosity of her 
nature, ‘‘who know so well how he treated me, you consented to 
plead for him !” 

Not noticing the indignant glance she flashed upon him, Sarz 
calmly replied : 

* Any message to you he wished delivered I agreed to bear. To 
this much I consented, because he pitifully urged that you obsti- 
nately refused communication with himself. He still cherishes the 
hope that you have some of the old love left for him, and now that 
time has, as he thinks, in a measure at least, softened your resentment 
toward him, you may be prevailed upon to see him. All he asks is a 
chance to plead for himself. This much I consented to repeat to you 
because, while I have the utmost contempt for the man, I respect and 
commiserate the brave and wounded soldier. Whatreply shall I take 
back to him ?” 

She was silent. 

After waiting awhile for her to speak, Sarz said, “I am to give 


him your answer after the performance to-night. What shall I tell . 


him?” 

“Tf I answer at all,” she thoughtfully replied, ‘‘it is because, like 
you, I am moved to pity for the soldier; to the man I should not 
deign to reply.” She reflected a moment, the while Sarz waited 
with hidden impatience. ‘Tell him that I will not see him, that I 
will never willingly look upon his face again.” 

“Are you sure—quite sure, Julia,” Sarz persisted, “that you 
know your own heart? Think well; this is the decisive moment of 
your life. Are you certain that deep down in your heart there does 
not still lurk ineradicable love for Falconer, which, though wounded 
pride and resentment may conceal it even from yourself, time may 
bring to the surface again ?” 


**Sarz,”’ she answered, impatiently, “1 cannot understand your mo- 
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tive in thus referring to the most painful and bitter memory of my 
life. Altho igh I have sometimes thought you hated Falconer, it 
seems to me that now you are pleading his cause.” 

“Then you do not love—you are positive you no longer love him?” 
he insisted, not refuting her accusation. 

“No,” she said, bounding to her feet like a hurt stag at bay, “I do 
not love him; neither will I be tortured, even by you, any more 
about him. Go; tell him I will not see him, and never again men- 
tion his detested name to me.” : 

Her anger passed, as it had come, like a flash, and she glanced re- 
morsefully at Sarz, fearing she had offended him, but was reassured 
as he rose with an odd little self-satisfied smile, and said, with the air 
of one closing an account : 

“T have done my duty as an honorable man to you and to him. 
Do not fear that I shall ever again ‘torture’ you about Angus Fal- 
coner.” 

That night Falconer was in the stage-box, impatient for the per- 
formance to finish, so that he might learn Julia’s decision. The 
play was “Ingomar.” Lovely and innocent the fair tragedienne looked 
in her classical white robe, with the heavy drapery of a Roman toga 
flowing from her queenly bust and shoulders. Falconer was rest- 
less. He took off his army overcoat-cape and threw it over the 
back of a chair, and as the fourth act came on he gave a long-drawn 
sigh of relief. The piece would soon be over, and he would know his 
fate. Julia was on the stage, holding the immense audience spell- 
bound by her matchless acting. Suddenly there came a wild shout 
of “ Fire.” 

Every heart stood still for a second, then, moved by one mad im- 


pulse of self-preservation, the audience rose en masse, the screaming of — 


women and children, the hoarse cries of men, and the stamping of 
hurrying feet making a pandemonium of sound. Julia rushed to the 
footlights and cried, ‘‘ Keep your seats ; there is no fire.” Falconer 
alone seemed to hear her, as indicated by his pointing upwards. 


_ She looked up and saw a single thin, long jet of flame, like the slender 


red tongue of a fiery dragon, curl out from the flies. It met the 


_ flames leaping from the upper portion of the front of the theatre. 


The interior of the roof was on fire, but had the people, at this stage 
of the calamity, preserved their presence of mind, and filed out of the 
burning building in an orderly manner, not a life, in all human 
probability, would have been lost. Instead of keeping cool, however, 
all seemed to lose their senses, and pushed, crowded, and fought 
their way to the doors, the weaker being knocked down and tram- 
pled under foot by the stronger. They blocked the doors so that few 
escaped, and at each exit a mound of the charred remains of human 


beings was found the next day. Where was Sarz? 


Julia stood alone on the stage, the rest of the performers having, at 
the first cry of fire, rushed off, each one thinking only of saving his or 
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her life. Falconer had risen when he pointed to the flies, and seized his 
crutches. Having been an actor, he knew that it is easi»r to escape 
from a theatre from behind the scenes than from the auditorium. He 
tried to get over the low front of the proscenium box onto the stage. 
His foot must have caught in the drapings of the box, throwing him 
face downward on the stage. Though the smoke was now thick, 
Julia saw him fall, and, being close to him, she heard a pistol-shot, 
even above the roaring of the flames and the despairing shrieks and 
yells of the maniacs in front, trampling each other to death. She was 
dazed, almost stupefied, at seeing the whole front of the theatre burst 
into a blaze as suddenly and unexpectedly as a flash of lightning out 
of a clear sky instantly sets a forest on fire. A humane instinct im- 
pelled her to make a step toward the fallen man. As she stooped to 
raise him, Sarz ran on the stage and seizing her by the shoulder said, 
hurriedly, : 

‘Come with me; there is no time to lose.” 

“ Let us save him.” 

**No ; we can hardly save ourselves ; quick, come.” 

“T will not leave him.” 

“ You shall,” he whispered hoarsely in her ear. ‘I love you and will 
not lose you. Come, and x 

The roaring of the multitude, the crackling of the flames, drowned 
the rest of what he said. Again she stooped to raise the still insen- 
sible man. Sarz flung her from him with a fierce exclamation of fury 
and disgust, turned his back on her, and faced the performers, who 
were huddling together on the stage, shrieking, crying, yelling, pray- 
ing, and cursing according to their sex. 

** Silence! order!” he shouted in stentorian tones. ‘I was call- 
boy in this theatre once, and know of an underground passage by 
which I can save you all, if you will follow me quietly.” 

The passage led by a rather tortuous course from beneath the 
manager's office in the front of the theatre, under the auditorium 
and stage, to the alley at the back of the building. A door in it opened 
on the trap-room in the extremest depths below the stage. The stage- 
hands knew this exit, and, at the first alarm, had availed themselves 
of it to escape; but among all the travelling company the manager 
was the only one aware of its existence. 

Sarz was a man born to command. At his inspiring words those 
who had not quite lost their heads ran and ranged themselveg behind 
him, dragging with them those of their companions who were too 
frightened to understand or act for themselves. Meanwhile Julia had 
picked up Angus. She threw his emaciated body upon her back as 
easily as if carrying a child pick-a-back. Sarz turned and looked for 
her. There was no time for remonstrance. He clutched her Roman 
toga in his hand, wound it around his strong arm, thus knotting her 
to himself as it were, and gave the word to 

“March!” calling every now and then “ Right, left ; right, left.” 
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Down the wooden stairs the little terror-stricken troop followed him, 
Julia by his side, and the members of his company bringing up the 
rear. As they filed into the dark, subterranean passage, from under- 
neath the stage, one of the actors insisted on going back for his watch 
and money, which in his alarm and haste he had left in his dressing 
room. 

“No,” cried Sarz; ‘“ you will lose your life——” 

But the man, frantic to recover his possessions, rushed back and up 
into the theatre. He was never seen again alive. 

While the band of player-folks, some twenty in all, were being led 
to safety by Sarz, the work of death went on in the burning theatre. 
Hundreds of people perished that terrible night, many of them so 
terribly burned or crushed as to be unrecognizable. 

But at last, in safety, Sarz brought his people into the theatre alley, 
whence they fled to their own homes. Sarz and Julia gained the 
main street, about half a square from the back door of the theatre. 
Crowds of onlookers at the fire were here collected, mingling with 
policemen, firemen, and engines, making together almost as wild and 
weird a scene as that from which the manager and his star had but 
just escaped. Falconer had never spoken or moaned during all this 
time, but hung an inert weight on Julia. Their personal danger 
past, Sarz, stopping under a gaslight, was about to relieve her of 
her burden, when he caught sight of her white costume bespattered 
with blood. 

“You are all over blood. Merciful heaven! are you hurt?” he 
asked. 

“ Hurt? no.” 

“‘Then he must be ;” and lifting Angus, he laid him on his back 
on the pavement. ‘“‘ He is dead,” he said. 

“Dead!” she echoed, starting back, shocked, appalled, and wonder- 
ing-when the horrors of that night would end, 

‘“* Stay here until I return,” he commanded. 

Hers was a strange position. At night, in the open air, in her stage 
dress, surrounded by a shouting crowd of life-saving men, who heeded 
her not—alone she remained, keeping watch over the body of the 
man she hdd once loved so dearly. 

Sarz soon returned with a policeman. A hurried examination of 
the corpse quickly disclosed the nature of the strange accident that 
had happened so fatally. In those days many army officers felt that, 
as a matter of prudence, they should always be armed, particularly in 
cities where divided sentiments on the national issues were liable at 
any moment to involve personal conflicts with Southern sympathizers. 
At the same time it was neither pleasant nor advisable to make such 
unnecessary public display of a. 68 as was involved in the carrying 
of the ordifiary large army revolvers, especially in social life and 
places of popular amusement. The want was therefore supplied, and 
the limitation at the same time respected, by certain small pistols, of 
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68 SARZ. 


astonishingly large calibre in proportion to their size, known as “vest-_ 


pocket derringers.” Handy for immediate use, and fearfully effective 
at short range, as those little weapons were, the best of them—breech- 
loaders carrying metallic cartridges—had the dangerous defect that, 


if care were not exercised in keeping them at half-cock, raising the _ 


hammer from the cartridge, they were apt to be discharged by even 
a light tap on the hammer. That was what had happened to the 
derringer in Falconer’s left vest-pocket. Its hammer had been care- 
lessly left resting upon the cartridge ; in his fall it received a shock, 
possibly from contact with his sword-hilt, and its great bullet, even 
~~ than that fired from a navy revolver, was buried in his chest 
with instantaneously fatal effect. 


There is no profession so relentless in its exactions as the theatrical. 
Its members must rush on to fulfil their engagements, only dangerous 
sickness or death relieving them from duty. 

The marriage ceremony can be performed “on the road ;” and so, 
one day, after Julia had partly recovered from the shock and horror 
of that terrible conflagration, in a quiet little town, where she was 
* filling a date,” she became the wife of Sarz. 


THE END. 
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Indisputable Evidence of 
SUPERIORITY. 


DR. REDWOOD, Ph.D., F.C.5., F.LC., 


Professor of Chemistry and Pharmacy to the Phar- 
maceutical Society of Great Britain. 
*“*I have never come across another 
Toilet Soap which so closely 
Realizes my ideal of perfection ; 


it’s purity is such that it may be used with perfect yl] 
condidenee upon the tenderest and most sensitive | The GREAT ENGLISH REMEDY. 


skin—EVEN THAT OF A NEW BORN BABE.” BEECH AMD?S PILLS. 


4 A WONDERFUL MEDICINE. 
The most marvelous antidote yet discovered for 
e SICK HEADACHE, DYSPEPSIA, INDIGESTION, 


and is found especially efficacious and remedial by 
all sufferers from these and kindred diseases. 


®SOLD ALL OVER TH 


Long pre-eminent for their health-restoring and 


has maintained its reputation as the ot 


best of all Toilet Soaps for more | SY sox PRICE, 25 


than One Hundred Years. 


Sole Agents for the United States, 865 & 367 Canai 
It represents a CENTURY’S EXPERIENCE of the Street, New York, who (if your druggist does not 


most successful achievements in the Art keep them) will mail BEECHAM’S PILLS on 


Craf Fine receipt of price—but inquire jirst. Please mention 
Sap this publication in ordering. 


POROUS PLASTERS. 


ALLCOCK’S PoROUS PLASTERS are the only reliable plasters ever 
produced. Fragrant, clean, inexpensive, and never failing ; they fully 
meet all the requirements of a household remedy, and should always be 
kept on hand. 


For the Relief and cure of Weak Back, Weak 
Muscles, Lameness, Stiff or Enlarged Joints, 
Pains in the Chest, Small of the Back and 
around the Hips, Strains, Stitches, and all Local 
Pains Alloock’s Porous Plasters are unequalled. 


_ Beware of imitations, and do not be deceived by misrepresenta- 
tion. Ask for ALLCOCK’S, and let no solicitation or explanation 
induce you to accept a substitute. Mention Beironp’s MaGazINe. 
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CABOT’S 
CREOSOTE SHINGLE STAINS, 


The soft velvety effect they give 
lasts indefinitely. 


The only exterior coloring that 
does not turn black. 


Send 6 cents in stamps for illustrated catalogue of 
creosoted houses, and samples on wood. 


SAMUEL CABOT, Sole Manufacturer, 
79 Kilby St., 


Mention BELFoRD’s MAGAZINE. 


I WILL NE’'ER CONSENT. By 
DOLORES MARBURG. 

A strongly written story of a woman’s temp- 

tation for the sake of wifely duty, in which 

destiny aids her to save herself from the shame 


to which she is willing to sacrifice herself for 
her husband's sake, 


Boston. 


12mo, cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 cents. 


Sent, post-paid, by 
BELFORD CO., 18 E. 18th St., N. Y. 


R. PARKER’S 


Metical a 


153 N. Spruce Street, Nashville, Tenn. 


Treat and Cure all Chronic Diseases, Deformities and 
Surgical Cases. Diseases of Men, Women, and Chil- 
oo the results of imperfect development, Evil Habits 

r Excesses. Opium and the Whiskey Habit, etc. 
Sauttartede in connection. Write for Book of Life. 


“DIANA,” secret ot TOLSTOM'S 


KREUTZER Tolstoi made practicabl. 
read this book isto enter on a new life, nt for 25 cts. 
BURNZ & CO., On Clinton Place, New York. Best sHort- 
HAND Works for SELF-INSTRUCTION. Send for circulars, 


wits ane 1Octs. 


for $4 vin. 
Marks Linen, Cards, Papers, Everything, 
NewAgents make BIG llaeer. Terms Free. 


THALMAN MFG. CO., 169 Baltimore St., Baltimore, Ma. 


THOMAS P. SIMPSON, Washington, 
PATENTS D.C. No atty’s fee until Patent ob- 
tained, Write for Inventor’s Guide. 


Any book published in 
this country or Europe, 
sent, post-paid, on receipt 
of price. 


BELFORD COMPANY, 
18 E. 18th St., N.Y. 


OR. A. FONTAINE’S =PREPARATION 


EVELOPS A BEAUTIFUL FORM, 
ne effect of which is permanent, Whero 
@ fine bust exists it preserves it firm and 
perfectin shape. A fairtrial will convince 

ou of its efficacy and elicit yort sincere 
hanks and enthusiastic a se. See ex- 
tracts from letters delight. 
“It proves highly satisfactory.” 
py | am delighted at the result.” 
“Tt has done wonders for me.” 
“Tt has worked like a charm,” 
“I am perfectly delighted with it.” 
Mailed secure from observation on re- 
cei of $1. I also have elegant «ace 
Freckle Lotion, Complexion Wrinkle ‘aste, Au- 
purnine,Depilatory,Female Plilsete. FATTENING FORMULA 
makes pale and thin ladies rosy and plump, "Geshe circulars, 4c. 


MADAME FONTAINE, 34 West 14th St., N. Y. 
CARDS 2223. FREE 
LOBE CARD 00., CENTERBROOK, CONN. 
FIVE YEARS IN PANAMA. 
By WoLFRED NELSON, M.D. 


A work of the first importance to Ameri- 
cans ; criticising the great canal fiasco, and 
M. de Lessep’s methods, describing the country, 
its wonderful resources, misgovernment, dis- 
ease-producing centres, etc. 


12mo, cloth, fully illustrated, $1.50. 
Sent, post-paid, by 
BELFORD CO, 18 E. 18th St., N. Y. 
S MANUAL. 


Grandass in Social and Business Life. New edition. 
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Wise Mothers and Nurses use BRIDCMAN’S 
INEFAN TA,” 


AP rely V Vegetable Compound for Infants’ and Children’s Complaint 

A perfectly safe on. armless, effective, and permanent remedy for almost all Infante’ and Children’s ailments, oe + absolutely free 
from narcotics. Children love it, mothers and nurses prefer it. 

It regulates the bowels, assists teething, allays fever, purifies the blood, dissolves worms, assimilates the food, prevents sour vomit, and 
ae = restful sleep, and is pleasant to the taste, 

Price 25c., or 3 Bottles for for a 00, of all druggists Grenghont os world. Ask for “ Laxatif Infanta.”” Take no other. 
BRIDGMAN’S FEMALINE—tHe woman's rrignp—for all irregularities. Bottle. 
Bripeman’s Pitts remove all obstructions, 25c. All druggists, 


Prepared by THE A. BRIDGMAN CO., 373 Broadway, New York. 


On receipt of the price we will send to any 
address any of the Rings mentioned here, guar- 


DI AMON anteeing that the buyer will be 

perfectly satisfied or we will 
return the money at once. We will send a larger 
and finer gem than was ever offered before for the 


price. Our Rings are 
$10, $15, ENGAGEMENT 220, $26, 
$40, $50, $75, $100, $125, $150, $200, $250, 
$300, $400, $500, up to any price wanted. Ear- 


rings, Studs, Bracelets, Buttons, S 
Pendants, Necklaces equally low. RING 

Our gems include Rubies, Emeralds, Sapphires, 
Opals, Pearls, and all precious stones. Watches, 


Silverware, Fancy Goods, and everything in fine 
jewelry. 


J. H. JOHNSTON & CO., 17 Union Square, N. Y. 


EDWARD C. HALL, Vice-Pres’t. RICHARD T. PULLEN, Sec’y. 


HALL’S SAFE & LOCK CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF HALL’S PATENT 


Bank Locks & Vault Work 
SA HHS. 


3242 Broadway, New York. 


Cincinnati, Kansas City, Chicago, San Francisco, St. Louis, Cleveland, and Louisville. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


THIS cut shows our 
combined show Case, 
sign and theatrical 
case, on 
racket or ost, for 
any kind of IQ 95 
houses,the inside be- 
ing pro- pelled by 
our patent motor, 7 
which is a surprise to HEADQUARTERS for WELL-MADE 
the electri- cal world, MODERN STYLE FURNITURE (Parlor, 
stone bat- tery, the etc.), CARPETINGS, OIL CLOTHS, MAT- 
dane the telegraph TINGS, RUGS, etc. BEDDING, SPRING 
lines are run by. BEDS, etc., at MODERATE prices, which 
Besides being the ACTUALLY means HALF what you have 
most at- tractive to PAY in the INFLATED “Dry Goods” 
show case and sign, district or “GOTHAM.” Economical 
the litho- graphs BUYERS should get OUR’ estimate. 
add to the attraction Send for NEW ‘‘Illustrated CATA- 
and any first -class LOGUE” now ready and mailed free on 
theatre will give application. 
es cues a week for the lithograph privilege. 
e have the largest and best line of quick MYR RIDGE. : 
electrical novelties in the As TLE AYE. AND 
we have a design for all kinds of business 
houses, such as Turn-tables, Photographers’ B R OO K Ly N * 
Show Cases, Signs, Moving Barbers’ Signs, etc.., 
the field is a large one for a good agent or trade 
in each city, if satisfactory references are fur- 


nished us, Mention BELFoRD’s MAGAZINE. 


Bush Revolving Store Fixture Co., 24 Park Plact, N.Y. 


Mention BELForD’s MAGAZINE, 


A $5. 00 BOOK FOR ONLY $1.00! 
How to Build 


Foes are thinking of a house you ought to 
new k, Palliser’e American Architecture very 
Man a Complete Builder, prepared by Palliser, Palliser & Co., 
the well-known Architects. 
‘There is not a Builder or any one inte: to Build or other 
wise interested Low. a afford to be without it. Itisa practical 
work and everybod me it. The best, cheapest and most 
popular book ever issue on Building. Nearly four hundred 
drawings. A $5 buok in size and style, but we have determined 
to make it meet ee) oe Fone ey ar demand, to suit the times, so that 
it can be easily reac’ 

This book contains 104 —— 11x 14inches in size,and consists 
of large 9 x 12 plate pages ving 
views, descriptions, owners’ names, actual cost of construction, 
no guess work, and instructions ‘How to Build 70 Cottages, 
Villas, Double Houses, Brick Block Houses, suitable for city 
suburbs, town and country, houses for the farm and working- 
men’s homes for all sections of the country, and costing from 
$300 to $6,500; also Barns, Stables, School House, Town Hall, 
Churches, and other public buildings, together with specifica- 
tions, form of contract, and a large of i on 
selection of site, = loyment of 

it 


the 

Architects. It is as to any one, b: 

er by mail, on receipt of bound in 
‘Address all orders to 


i. . 8, OGILVIE, Publisher, 57 Rose St., New York. 


Rev.-T. DeWITT TALMAGE’S 


GATH HERED GEMS Containing 30 of his best Ser- 


30 mons and a full History of his 


astrations, including a splendid 

nage. uick sales {s my motto. 

ve agen Sen cts, for Prospectus and 


J. OGILVIE, Publisher, 67 Rose New York. 
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“Vou visit OPERA” 
vooms, we do the rest.” 


THE CELEBRATED 


OPERA PIANO 


is now universally recognized as 
The Most Popular Upright Piano in the Country. 
Containg all the latest improvements, including the 


ZOLIAN ECHO” PEDAL. 


moder 


e, touch, and general workmanship” 
high in grad 


le erate in price, artistically finished in 
Plain and Fan Woods. Send for Catalogue, Prices, 
Terms, etc, 


PEEK & SON, Mfrs., 


212 to 216 W. 47th St., and 1567 to 1569 Broadway, 
NEW YORK CITY. 


Pe A House. | 
Freek & Sox 
212 to 2lbw 47% St. New NO 


M -a=t-c-h-e-s ? 


A Skin of Beauty is a Joy Forever. 
DR. T. FELIX GOURAUD’S 


ORIEWTAL CREAM, OR MAGICAL BEAUTIFIER, 


Removes Tan, Pimples, 
Freckles, Moth- 
Patches, Rash and 
Skin diseases, and 


AS WELL AS 
will do it. 


Beautifies the Skin. 


PURIFIES 


virtues it has stood 
the test of 40 years ; 
no other has, and is 


No other cosmetic 


it is 
ly made. Ac- 
cept no counterfeit 
of similar name. 
The distinguished 
L. A. Sayer, 
f said to a lady of 
S the Aaut-ton (a 
patient): “*As you ladies will use them, I recommend 
‘ Gouraud’s Cream’ as the least harmful of ali the 
Skin preparations.” One bottle will last six months, 
using it day. Also Poudre Subtile removes super- 

fluous hair without i nid to the skin. 
FERD T. ages Prop’r, 87 Great Jones St., N.Y. 
For sale by all Druggists and Fancy Dealers 
throughout the U. S., Cana 
Mention BELFORD’s MAGAZINE. 


A NEW ART. 
The Perspectograph 


pony ne seo omy gne to sketch from nature, still life, etc., in 
ree-hand Growing tanght by this method. 
gre and free only a 
LILLIAN sence S STUDIO, 
56 8 23d St., New York City. 


Send for circ Mention BELForp’s. 
DECORATIVE WORK SOLD ON COMMISSION 


so harmless we taste 


IMPORTANT NEW DISCOVERY. 


r the Skin 
sea AP Ever 


if your druggist’ PORW ARD CENTS. 
SEND A FULL SIZED CARE BY 


does not 


MAIL, POSTAGE PAID. 
KS R ONE DOLLAR sent us by mail, we will deliver, 
free of all charges, to ae re in the United 


States, all the follow: carefully packed in a 
neat box : 
One two-ounce bottle Pure Vaseline...... . cts. 
One two-ounce bottle Vaseline Pomade.. 
One jar of Vaseline Cold Cream .... ..... 18 a 
One cake of Vaseline Camphor Ice........ 10 “ 


One cake of Vaseline Soap, unscented..... 10 “ 
One two-ounce bottle of White Vaseline.. 25 « 


Or for stamps any single article at the price. 

If you have occasion to use Vaseline in any form be 
careful to accept only genuine goods put up by us in 
original packages. A great many druggists are trying 
to persuade buyers to take VASELINE put up by 
them. Never yield to such persuasion. as the article 
is an imitation without value, and will not ere = 
the result you expect. A bottle of Blue Seal Vaseline 
is sold by all druggists at ten cents. 


CHESEBROUGH MFG. CO., 24 State St., New York. 


Mention BELForpD’s 
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AN ELEGANT HOLIDAY PRESENT. 


MARKS ADJUSTABLE FOLDING CHAIR. 


‘THE BEST CHAIR IN THE WORLD 


ii 


‘“*8SOLID COMFORT,’? 
Awarded Highest Premium, Gold Medal, Paris Exposition, 1889. 


Seven articles of furniture combined in one, and adjustable to over 50 different positions. More than 40,uvu 
now in use. This proves their merit. Before you buy an easy chair or lounge send for illustrated catalogue 


of this chair to the 


MARKS A. F. CHAIR CO., Sole Manufacturers, 
930 Broadway, IN. Y.- 


In answering this advertisement mention BELFORD’s MAGAZINE. 


THE FATAL FIDDLE. By E. 
HERON-ALLEN. 


A collection of novelettes in the author’s 
strongest and most dramatic vein. 


12mo, cloth, $1.00; illuminated 
paper cover, 50 cents. 


A MOUNTAIN WHITE HERO- 
INE. By James R. GILMORE 
(Edmund Kirk), author of 
“The Rear Guard of the Rev- 
olution,” ete. 


Well worthy of the well-earned reputation 
of the author. 


12mo, cloth, $1.00; paper cover, 
50 cents. 


Sent, post-paid, by 
BELFORD CO.,, 18 E. 18th St., N. Y. 
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COMPOUND OXYGEN TREATMENT. : 


The Rational Cure for Chronic Diseases. 


OFFICE: 
34 Main St., 


It is with great B! easure that we are able to qe 
to our a COMPOUND OXYGEN 
shape those at a distance can receive exactly the 
same treatment as if they were able to visit our 
office daily. 


DEAFNESS, 


ITS CAUSES AND CURE. 


Scientifically treated by an aurist of world-wide 
reputation. Deafness eradicated and entirely cured, 

of from 20 to 30 years’ standing, after all other treat- 

ments have failed. How the difficulty is reached 
and the cause removed, ae explained in circulars, 

with affidavits and testimon ls of cures from promi- 

nent people, mailed free 


Dr. A. FONTAINE, 34 West 14th St., N.Y. 


The circulation of BELFoRD’S 
MACAZINE for 1890 has been 
over 


HALF A MILLION COPIES. 


N 
| 
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ACHANCE PER 


s is offered any son wit who will introduce 

» Bookkeepers, Merchants, and Law- 

YO! J WI SH yemba onsight. 8,000 have been sold in Philadelphia. 

ve of we more will be given 

mpetent persons. Write to-day, en stamp for 

particulars. WAL SON & CO» 42and 44 
orth $s Street, Philadelphia, 

vania, 8. A. 


to Advertise 


Anything 
Anywhere 


AT A Nn time PERFECTION IN ROAD CARTS. 
ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF 
BUGGIES, CARRIAGES, and CUTTERS. 
ention BELFoRD’s. 


WRITE TO GROTO RRIAGE COMPAN Y, 
res P R & Cc Groton, Tompkins County, New York. 
EO. LOWELL O. KE STAMPS—is GENUINE! 

No. 10 Spruce Street, Japan and Egypt, Hosnia, 
Bewail fine old U. 
NEW YORK. fe x only 25c. 100 assorted rare 


Ceylon, Guiana, Costa-Rica, etc., 
10¢. new 20 page Price-List, 
R77 ete., FREE! AGENTS WANTED at 33 1-3 
percentcom. STANDARD STAMP CO., re- 
moved to 923-925 Lasalle St,, St, Louis, Mo. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


EDTA COIN ED COIN 


PH LEX 


EDICIN 
Ts ORIGINAL AND WORLD-RENOWNED DreTeTIO PREPARATION IS A SUBSTANCE OF 
ty and medicinal worth—potent good and less to harm. 
of more, and as a 


it would be difficult to conceive of hing more wholesome and delicious. It 
FOOD, has justly acquired the reputation ies the salvator 


FOR INVALIDS AND THE AGED 
INFANTS AND CHILDREN $§ ‘sna strengthening “food | 
NURSING MOTHERS and CONYALESCENTS 5 Gunomre, 
and INTESTINAL DzsEAsrs, has been incontestably proven; often in instances of consultation ‘ 
over patients whose digestive om were reduced to such a low and sensitive condition 


that the IMPERIAL GRANUM Was nly thing the stomach would tolerate, when life seemed j 
depending on its retention. ; 


Sold by Druggists. Shipping Depot, JOHN CARLE & SONS, New York. 


In answering this advertisement mention BELForD’s MAGAZINE. 


Patented by THOS. A. EDISON. 
A simple, practical, and economical manifolding device for every. 
day use. 

It makes 3,000 copies of one original Writing, Drawing, Music, 
etc. 1,500 copies of one original Typewriter Letter. Recommendec 
by over 40,000 users. Send for circular and sample of work. 

A. B. DICK COMPANY, 


32 Liberty Street, NEW YORK. 152 - 154 Lake Street, CHICAGO. 
In answering this advertisement mention BELForD’s MAGAZINE. 


A SHORT HISTORY 


OF THE 


CONFEDERATE STATES AMERICA, 


BY THE 
HON. JEFFERSON DAVIS. 


One of the most important historical works of the day. 


‘Large Quarto, Cloth, $2.50 ; Sheep, $3.60 ; Half Morocco, $4.00 ; Full Morocco, $8.50. 


A work which no man can afford to pass by who is anxious or willing to know the inside facts 
of the great civil war, as viewed from the standpoint of the political and military leader of the 


South, 
BELFORD COMPANY, PuBLisHERs, 
18-22 East 18th St., New York. © 
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Stretch ? 


RHEUMATISM NO MORE. 


The Wonderful and Marvelous Cures that are Per- 
formed Daily by 


MRS. DR. BAKER’S 


MAGNETIC 


are astounding to the 
public. For 


RHEUMATISM 


and all other aches and pains none can com 

her discovery. All use it with poe 

and $1 bottle. Sent to 
, from 23 st i4th Street, New York City. 

druggist for it. 


Agency, 632 Sixth Ave., New York. 
(Con. THIRTY-SEVENTH ST.) 


MME. MONTENEGRO’S 
MAGIC HAIR RESTORATIVE. 


The most wonderful discovery of the oe 
te a. in three days, from t, even 


malignant fevers, or to make it grow Shere there 
is baldness—unless of too long standing. 
Applications made at 


ai CLINTON PLACE, NEW YORK. 
Price, $1 a bottle ; sold only at the above address. 
A DAUGHTER OF SILENCE. 
By FAWCETT. 


One of the most } ng productions of 
the day. 


12mo, ‘cloth, $1.00 ; pape ; paper cover, 50 cents. 

PATENTS 

Write for Inventor's Guide. 

th screws comp toany 


for 10 cts. ADIE wanted. T.M. GANDY, Chester, 


ADIES= 
Inustrated Catalogue mailed for six cts. 


WHEN THE DEAFNESS IS CAUSED BY 
SCARLET FEVER, COLDS, 
MEASLES, CATARRH, &c. 
BY THE USE OF THE INVISIBLE 


h is anteed to 
as cent. of cas of cases than all similar de 
The same to the Ears 
are te eyes. Positivelyin- 
Worn months without removal 
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MEDICAL 


“a 


THE PRIDE AND POWER OF NATIONS! 
BE A MAN! |:<- 


PE for those who suffer from Nervous and Physical Debility, Premature Decline, Ex- 
HO hausted Vitality. The despairing miseries arising from Inherited Weakness, Folly, 
Overwork, Overtaxation, Vice, Ignorance, Temperament, Strains, etc., causing the unhappy 
victim to be unfit for business, work, pleasure, or social or public duties and relations, yield to 
our HoME .TREATMENT. The majority of cases readily cured. Cases considered helpless, 
almost invariably, permanently cured by persistent treatment for a few months. 
N ATURE Nature is always trying to restore, but requires skillful aid for real improve- 
« ment. Our methods, which we alone own and control, work in harmony 
with nature, The result of our treatment, even in those much broken down, is the noble vitality 
of strong men, the pride and power of nations. Compare strong, noble manhood 
with the feeble, weak, emaciated, pallid, stooping, timid, nervous creature. How great the 
gulf that separates them. But nature is kind and forgiving, and when assisted by our home 
treatment, by the methods which we alone own and control, RESTORATION results, if there is 
anything left to build upon. 
YE ARS of successful experience in assisting the restorative and recuperative powers of 
nature, have taught us that no one should despair, and that few there are who 
cannot be cured if taken in time. Unless you have reached the point from which there is no 
retarn—where human aid can be of no avai, OUR OWN EXCLUSIVE TREAT- 
MENT WILL CURE YOU. 
OUR NEW BOOK containing testimonials from 2000 of those we have cured, 
9 whose cases were critical, also giving full explanation for 
HOME TREATMENT, will for a limited time, be sent FREE, by mail, securely 
packed, in plain wrapper, to those who write for it. 
NO EXPERIMENTS Immediate influence for good and speedy cure if your 
« case has not gone too far. We are constantly restoring 
those of all ages who have been GIVEN UP. We have a right to solicit confidence, because 
of our uniform monopoly of success. Many of those whom we have treated think the 
cures effected in their cases miraculous ; but it is not so, but it is simply because we have 
learned nature’s secrets, nature’s remedies, and work in full harmony and accord with nature. 
No detention from business or work. 
OUR TRE ATMENT reaches the very fountain head of the difficulty ; soon re- 
storing the vital force and manly vigor of strong men. 
No matter how long standing the trouble, or how great the weakness, if there is anything left to 
build upon, we can effect a cure. The weakened nerves, the strength, the health, the vitality, 
can and will be restored. Power takes the place of miserable feebleness, and discouraged 
despondency gives way before the vigor of new strength and life. 
MEN OTHE I E WELL or fairly well, who find their vital force de- 
. RW S clining, or whose case is in any way touched 
upon above, should write at once for our NEW BOOK. Doctors, Bankers, Merch- 
ants, Clergymen, Lawyers, Congressmen, Judges, and Professors, are 
constantly among our patients and patrons. 
HOPE You need not suffer, you need not despair, you need not suffer a lingering death. 
« Stop brooding, take heartand BE A MAN. We say this in earnestness to all, even 
to those who have passed middle life, but more especially to the young and middle aged. If you are 
at all amenable to treatment, OUR EXCLUSIVE METHODS WILL CURE YOU. 
ts YOU WILL FULLY UNDERSTAND YOUR CASE BY READING 


OUR 
Naw 


which will be sent FREE, securely packed in plain wrapper, for a limited 
time. Address all communications to 


ERIE MEDICAL CO., 64 Niagara Street, Buffalo, New York. 


In answering this advertisement mention BELFORD’s MAGAZINE. 
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OLE 


Stretcher. 


(i After you have looked at the funny picture, it will be worth your while to keep the Magazine 
open at this place long enough to read about 


IF YOU HAVE 


ACHES, PAINS, SORENESS, SPRAINS, or BRUISES, 


THE FRIEND YOU WANT IS 


Ss OMA 


Jf you have Backache, SOMA will make you feel next day as if you had a new back. With Pain in 
the Side, Chest, or Limbs it will be just the same. 

If you have Indigestion and cannot relish food, or eat without suffering, SOMA will give you an appe- 
tite, relish, and digestion that will astonish you. You can have relief in a few hours from any distress or pain 
that is located where SOMA can get at it. 


WHO, OR WHAT IS SOMA? SOMA IS A PLASTER THAT CURES. 


Sold by Druggists. Price, 26 Cents. 
Headquarters, STEARNS & CO., 176 Broadway, New York, 


t@~ Ask your druggist for SOMA, and if he has not got it, ask him to get it for you. If he suggests some 
other plaster instead of SOMA, tell him you will take both on trial, and pay for the one that does you the most 
good. This sort of-competition just suits SOMA. 

Some advertisers of plasters are entreating you with desperate earnestness not to be induced to try any other 
than theirs. We don't blame them. We might do the samein their place. But itis different with SOMA. Try 
them all, if you have the money to spend. After you have been the rounds you will want none but SOMA. 

In answering this advertisement mention BELFoRD’s MAGAZINE. 
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Stretched! 


6k ++ This book is easily kept, and in a compact f 
MERCHANDISE MEMORANDU Siving you the The date of 
ng; 


every invoice or bill ; The rate and date of discount exp e day same are due ; The amount of invoice ; 


The total amount bought or sold; The day it is paid; The amount of discounts and deductions; The net cost 
of merchandise; The net amount received for merchandise. They are made of fine quality of paper and are 
well bound, containing 250 pages. Will be sent — on receipt of price, $2.50. 

MA Cc. FA . 808 Chamber of Commerce, Chicago, III. 
Agents wanted in every County in the U. S. Send $2.00 for Outfit. 


The Library of American Literature. 


Eleven volumes, 1,207 authors, 2,671 selections, 160 full-page portraits. No better Christmas present. Express paid. 
Payments easy. JUST THE BOOK FOR THE HOME. 
Five portraits free. Agents wanted. QHAS. L. WEBSTER & CO., 3 East 14th St.,. NEW YORK. 


A LITTLE RADICAL. By 12mo, cloth, $1.00; paper cover, 


JEANNETTE H. WALWORTH. 50 cents. 
A most fascinating and interesting book, full es 
of stirring adventures, dramatic scenes, and Sent, post-paid, by 
original characters. BELFORD CO., 18 E. 18th St., N. Y. 


ISO’S REMEDY FOR CATARRH.—Best. Easiest 
to use. Cheapest. Relief is immediate. A cure is 
certain. For Cold in the Head it has no equal. 


 CATARRH 


It is an Ointment, of which a small particle is applied 
to the nostrils. Price, 50c. Sold by druggists or sent 
by mail. Address, §E. T. HAZELTINE, Warren, Pa. 
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PELEG’S PRIZE POETRY FACTORY. 


COMPETITION FOR JANUARY. 


‘‘ When I wuz no more’n a mity growin’ picaninny,” writes our Peleg, ‘‘ somewheres 
about as much at least es fur back es the year when pol’ticians hedn’t use ter tole no lies 
*bout long prices bein’ good fer short buyers, I use ter knock up valingtines in verse an’ 
worse, fer to hease the buzzums of heavin’ lovers lorn. Them there potrey potions did 
the biz, too, I kin tell yer. Lor’, how they did boom the marryin’ trade! An’ they pade, 
too. Which I’m a-gwine ter sug-jest that our martered Pres’dent (poteckially speakin’) 
stan’s in sore need ov kinely kinsolation at this petickler ticklish time. He wants cheerin’ 
up, an’ what wuz the blessid feast ov Saint Valingtine endowered ontu us fer, ef not fer 
to comfort each other’s soles with sweet verses of saintly Valingtine potery. Even so. 
Selah. Let there be jems of phancy an’ flours of borrered thought strewed at the feet ov 
the Pres’dent, heavin bless him! fer his Valingtine comfert an’ jy.” 

This, of course, settles it. The competition for January will be a six-line rhymed 
Valentine for President Harrison. 


PRIzEs. 


Frst Prize: One set of Washington Irving’s Works, 6 vols., cloth, $10.00, for the 
best valentine. 

Szconp Prize: One set of Washington Irving’s Life of Washington, 3 vols., $4.50, 
for the next best. 


Competitors must send in their verses by January 25th. A selection will be printed, 
with whatever signature is appended, for which no payment will be made. Those who 
object to this must so state on their MS. 


THE NATIONAL ANTHEM COMPETITION. 


In response to our offer of an honorarium of $250 for a poem suitable to be sung as a 
National anthem, we have received a large number of compositions. These range from 
patriotic songs up to hymns pure and simple, with excellent specimens of odes, and 
poems didactic and moral, suitable for recitation but not for singing. The average merit 
is gratifyingly high, but perhaps the majority of the writers have failed to give sufficiently 
careful thought to the requirements of the case, as indicated in “our offer,” and some 
have entirely ignored the conditions stated. Quite a number have, unnecessarily, sent in 
original melodies with their verses. The award must be held over until further notice is 
given of the steps that will be taken to secure a more representative competition. All 
the manuscripts are now returned, with our thanks to the senders. 


AWARD OF PRIZES IN THE NOVEMBER COMPETITION. 


The most striking feature in the November competition is the number of States repre- 
sented in the cart-load of epigrams received. It is only possible to print a comparativel 
small selection of those received in proper time, and many more have come too late. It 
is worth noting that those which are given below were written by residents in Arkansas, 
Illinois, Ohio, Connecticut, Georgia, New York, Pennsylvania, Maine, Washington, D. 
C., Kansas, Wisconsin, Alabama, Michigan, Montana, Virginia, Missouri, Maryland, Mas- 
sachusetts, Kentucky, Nebraska, Texas, and Canada. Counting other States represented in 
communications unavoidably crowded out we can point with some excusable pride to the 
fact that more than Thirty States in the Union pay BenForp’s Macazinz the compliment 
of competing for its prizes. 

The First Prize is awarded to William C. Thackwell, Mayfair, Tl. 

‘The Second Prize goes to Hugh N. Starnes, Atlanta, Ga. 

It is a close race, and Honorable Mention is well earned by “‘ Eldnirp,” New Haven, 
R. F. Wilson, Chicago, and C. D. Sanborn, Rochester, N. Y. 
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SELECTIONS FROM CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE 
NovEMBER COMPETITION. 


The nation arose like a black hurricane, 
Smote McKinley, the champion of robb’ry and greed, 
Fo:ced back to his turrets the Plumed Knight of ne, 
And tossed in the torrent the poor broken Reed. 
Mayrarr, WwW 


Lo, the great Northwest from her fetters breaks with the 
rush of the hurricane, 
And the Empire State from her slumber wakes, and 
New England’s aroused indeed ; 
While the roar of an outraged public rolls from the Gol- 
den Gate to Maine, 
Anda are Ss ballots sweeps the polls, rebuking the 


Hues N. STARNEs. 


ILLIAM C, THAOKWELL. 


GONE. 


Rapacious Republicans Gone insane ; 
Extinguished, Utterly, Obdurate Reed ; 
Eternally Lost Now, Blaine ; 


Democracy’s 
NEw HAVEN, Cr. 


Entry Eliminates greed. 


ELDNIR?P. 


Bitter, oily, sly, urbane ; 
Bumptious bluster, brag and greed ; 
Tis thus we diagnose Jim Blaine, 
And analyze the great Tom Reed. 
Cutcaao, ILL. R. F. Winso0n. 


From every byway and from every lane, 

The voters came and showed how great the need 
To down the party ruled by “‘ Jimmy” Blaine, 

And change the Congress bossed by Czar Reed. 
RocHesTer, N. Y. C. D. SANBORN. 


For Protection, high tariff, still raving insane— 
So McKinley has — to Capital’s 
Who presides o’er affairs except Jimmie G. Blaine? 
Who’s subverted our laws more than Thomas B. Reed ? 
Cincinnati, O. Artcn De Dries. 
Help, Wanamaker, help ! we grow profane, 
We trusted a broken Reed ; 
And smoking flax is James G. Blaine, 
Election shows our need. 


FaYETTeEVILuE, ARK. Mary ANN. 


Will the “ protection” party wane ? 
I have not asked Thomas B. Reed ; 
Nor have I heard from James G. Blaine. 


The Lope ey verdict is sound and sane, 
ll not be ruled by McKinley and Reed. 
This verdict will quiet Blaine, 


Who favors the few and own heartless ; 
OsHkosH, WIs. AveusT EY. 
We always said he was insane, 


Murder now is added to “ee 
Killed his father and loo for Blaine, 
Tariff Bill is serving out their meed, 
SyracvsE, N. Y. JamEs McLusky. 


Oh, what in the divil did the Democrats ‘‘ mane,” 
By showing such a terrible greed ? 

They have left us only Maine and Blaine, 
Besides knocking out McKinley, Cannon, and Reed. 
ALBANY, Mo. aT McGinty, B.S.M. 


America—all hail the day !—resolved that she'd ha’e nane 
O’ Barricade McKinley. Losh, it was a laudsome deed ! 
An’ noo I'd gar she’d tak’ a tent o’ oily Jamesie Blaine ; 
Stan’, Democrats an’ Cleveland, tae your guns, gin ye’d 
succeed ! 
Toronto, Can. Sanpy Stuart. 
as upon ple 
Of one, the Blaine, 
Of retribution sure it was the seed. 
Sr. Louis, Mo. Amanpa Bussy. 


A VAGABOND’S HONOR. By 
ERNEST DELANCEY PIERSON, 
author of “The Black Ball.” 
A most striking novel. 


12mo, cloth, $1.00; paper cover, 
50 cents. 


Sent, post-paid, by 
BELFORD CO., 18 E. 18th St., N. Y. 


THE COUNTESS MUTA. By 
CHARLES H. MONTAGUE. 
A story of striking individuality ; dramatic, 
original, strongly sensational. 
12mo, cloth, $1.00; paper cover, 
50 cents. 


Sent, post-paid, by 
BELFORD CO., 18 E. 18th St., N. Y. 


OO: ADVENTURES IN OR- 
BELLO LAND. By CHARLES 
Lotix HILDRETH, author of 
“The Masque of Death,” ete. 


12mo, cloth, fully illustrated, $1.50. 


Sent, post-paid, by 
BELFORD CoO., 18 E. 18th St., N. Y: 


RUDY’S PILE SUPPOSITORY 
Pites 0 


is a sovereign remedy for Piles (Bleeding, 
Itching, Blind, Inward, etc.), whether of recent or long 
standing. It gives instant relief, and effects a radical 
and permanent cure. No surgical operation uired 


Try it, and relieve your sufferings. Send for circular 
and free sample by mail, Only 50 a box. Sent by 
mail on receipt of price. 


MARTIN RUDY, Lancaster, Pa., U.S. A. 


10,000 IN USE. 


5 > National and Perfected 
; ON Elastic Trusses. 


TRI AL With VON HARTMAN’S 
Elastic Air Pads. Positively 

cure Rupture. Sent by mail. Sold on trial. Also 

manufacturers of 

Improved Infants’ Trusses, 

Abdominal Supporting Belts, 

Common Sense All Elastic Shoulder 

Braces, Etc., Etc. 


For circulars and advice, address 


NATIONAL ELASTIC TRUSS CO., 


695-697 Broadway, New York. 
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Perhaps they have not yet agreed. 
BETHEL, Pa. S. Mover. 
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, like the len lane, 
Rig tn its hour mit aye 


Mp. D. I. Scunzy. 


The mouth of the Cannon, once so profane, 
Is stuffed with ballots by the hands of the freed, 
And Oblivion ‘‘ swings corners” with “ —— ” Blaine, 
Waltzes McKinley, and winks at Tom 
ATLANTA, GA. ZERO. 


BEFORE THE ELECTION. 


Have all our voters Gone insane ? 
It looks that way, indeed. 

They seem to thin 7 world of Blaine ; 
And how they yell for Reed! 


AFTER THE ELECTION. 


Oh, no! Our voters they are sane! 
They have awoke indeed ; 

While they are sounding Mr. Blaine, 
They’ve dethroned Cesar Reed. 


INDIANOLA, NEB. Tom JonzEs. 


McKinleyed was our Congress till insane ; 
McKinleyed were the prices of our 
— nleyed were our Vey to aubaine ; 
leyed was the G. O. P. — 
E, O. I. B. 


Said Farmer Gray to Farmer Lane: 
‘‘What means this mighty want and need, 
From western coast to eastern Maine ;” 
Quoth Lane : “ McKinley’ 8 awhal creed !” 
Mrs. W. A, Coox. 


The ‘Grand Old Party's” star is on the wane ; 
Democracy’s ascendant, bright indeed ; 
Success from California’s shore to Maine ; 
All due to Tariff Bill and Cesar Reed. 
New YorRK. B. H. JANssEN. 


The longest lane 
Has a turn, indeed, 
Said Mr. Blaine 
To Mr. Reed. 
Utica, N. Y. E. B. Horton. 
“Ul tra mun dane,” 
Is T. B. Reed. 
Let J. G. Blaine 
Take proper heed. 
Ex.uicort City, Mont. 


The Republican’s bane 
Is Mc a and Reed ; 
If still the 
LEXINGTON, Ky. 


Cc. E. Yarr. 


N. F. P. 


Now acrop, with a creed, yo you will say is insane, 
But we’ve heard of a crop of false creeds, 
And bills will crop up—we = know Mr. Blaine; ; 


And crops are too often of weeds, tares and Reeds, 
N. Y. A. R. M. 
Of Democrats he is the bane, 
The man Republicans need ; 
His native State is the State of Maine, 
And his name is Thomas Reed. 
Boston, Mass. Cuas. L. BRAMAN. 


The McKinley bill is ee 
And the country stands in need, 
Of ‘‘ Reciprocity Blaine,” 
Instead of ‘‘ Autocrat Reed.” 
Mp. _Roserr G. Franss, M. D. 


It is hoped next election will drive out the bane 
That has always proved false in our country’s great 


Consign to oblivion the mountebank Blaine, 
And demolish forever the monster Tom Reed. 
Josers, Mo. Miss M. A. 


MADE FROM 


FLOWERS 


in the Land of Flowers. 


Hundreds of testimonials from every state 
in the union commend our perfumes for 
DELICACY, LASTING, and PERFECT 
SEMBLANCE TO THE ODOR OF 
THE FLOWER. 


If your druggist them, send 
us 20 cents in stamps, and we will mail you 
sample of twelve leading odors, and instruc- 
tions how to tel Mention BELFoRD’s, 


We live up to “our trade- ‘mark : 
‘‘Delicate as a cobweb, 
Lasting as the hills.’’ 


DOUSSAN FRENCH PERFUMERY CO. 


46 Chartres Street, 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


THE 


henandoah 
Limited 


BETWEEN 


New York and New Orleans, 


is the best train between the East and the 
South. Carries Pullman’s finest 
Buffet Sleeping Cars. 


PHILADELPHIA AND NEW ORLEANS 
WITHOUT CHANCE. 


Leave New York 3.00 P.M.; Philadelphia, 5.22 P.M. 
Leave New Orleans 8.00 P.M.; Montgomery, 7.00 A.M. 


For Time-tables and further in- 
formation, address 
B, W. WRENN, L. J. ELLIS, 


General Passenger Agent, Gen. Eastern Pass. Agent, 
Knoxville, Tenn. 303 Broadway, N. Y. 


Mention BELFoRD’s MAGAZINE. 
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The shuttlecock and 


Will turn as 
As once we bounced “ boodler” ‘Blaine, 
We hope to head the monster Reed. 


Sr. Josern, Mo. A. E. D. 
Free Trade is the robber-Tariff’s bane, 
Let Carnegie’s host take heed ; 
An insulator magnetic Blaine ; 
"Twill defeat momsy and break that ‘‘ Reed.” 
ILL. M. J. Ryan. 


Tis a curious situation, and the party’s bane; 
The Republicans are sure] heir feed, 
When they drop their old-t fr saber: the noted Jas. G. 


Blaine, 
And take up such a “little” man as Reed. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. C. W. EaRHaART. 


Party is no} sane, 
es utabie mainly to King Tom Reed ; 
The Presidential cae cannot hold Jim Blaine, 
For his aspirations, like himself, = gone to seed. 
BrrRMINGHAM, ALA. Cuas. E, SHOBER. 


The G. O. P.. now on its lowest poo 
‘A fact on which the country is 
Were bad enough when following = mie Blaine, 
But lower fell when in the toils of 
LyNCHBURG, VA. W's “Marion. 


What went you > 4 see, Sir Blaine ? 
A south-wind shaken Reed ? 
A cyclone struck that ‘Son of Maine, 
hen th’ McKinley bill was treed. 
RocuEsTeER, N. Y. SHERMAN D. RicHaRDson. 


We’ve knocked the enemy quite > 
And have blocked the 
In spite of B 
And autocratic Speaker Reed. 


WHITE SULPHUR SPRINGS, Mont. 


To him who coveted this sphere mundane 
(For whom his followers now do wear the weed), 
We breathe farewell to r, dead Cesar Blaine, 
And sigh for his ambitious Brutus Reed. 
Fostori4, Oxto. 8. C, Z. 


Gro. HERBERT, 


hoped they would car carry the ho eve mundane 
th their bosses, McKinley and Reed, 
But now it appears that they Hor but for Blaine, 
And that, too, will prove vain indeed. 
OrrTawa, Inu. E. Devst. 


T may cha bout nt like the weather vane, 
Cleveland has planted seed 
That from Mexico to the State of Maine, 
Has broken down their Protection creed. 
New YorK. Dan Dy. 


While Ohio pnt McKinley down u the plane, 
Her farmers would not Foster Mason’s creed 
Now Cannon is a little gun, just right for Jimmie Blaine, 
To fire up the tree where Tom is treed 
Nortu Anson, Mz. N. D. ALLBEE. 
No more as Speaker will his voice 
The ancient halls of Congress. justly freed 
Are we that the nation weeps for joy, and Maine 


Hides behind her tear-s' face, the ignoble form of 
EDENTON, N.C. H. T. Jackson. 


To the polls they go, oe men so sane, 
With their coese their country’s need ; 

With minds of their own they heed not Blaine, 
Nor care a cent for Reed. 


HENDERSON, MICH. THERON. 
When with success » they were insane, 
Their honors went to Reed ; 
But now, methinks, they’ll call on Blaine, 
To help them in their need. 
New YorK City. L. 8S. W. 


HUMOROUS 


MY ROBOLANT. 


An attenuated or unde- 
veloped form made 


PLUMP AND BEAUTIFUL. 


Change perceptible in a 
week. This method never 
fails. It strengthens the 
ungs and voice and im- 
proves the health. - 


NO INSTRUMENTS. 


MME. LA VERGE, 
42 West 23d St., New York. 


SEALED Book FREE. 
Mention BELForp’s MAGAZINE. 


ON EARTH 


it 
TONSS 


MAIL 


AD 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


In its Perfection ! 
(INSTANTANEOUS.) 
NEW STUDIO. 

NO STAIRS TO CLIMB. 


*PACHBROS. 
93 BROADWAY, 
Cor. 2@nd ST., NEW YORK, 


OLD PHOTOGRAPHS ENLARGED and painted if 
necessary. Send for estimate. 


Pun WESTERN WORLD . 


PUBLISHED AT CHICAGO. PRICE 25 CENTS A YEAR. 

Gives Valuable Information to Home Seekers of every 
State and Territory; of all Government. Lands subject to 
entry; general information for Home and Farm with 
Beautiful Engravings and Illustrations of all Buildings 
and full description of every thing in connection with 


THE GREAT WORLD'S FAIR 1893. 


Clubs with all Papers, Magazines, Books and offers a 
Thousand Useful Articles, saving money to Subscribers. 
Sample copy and 100 Page Clubbing Catalogue 10 Cents. 


ENNYROYAL 1 iL PILLS 


riginal and Only Gen 
Drug for Chichester's 
Jose in and metallic 


tions and imitations. At Druggists, or send 4c. 
in stamps for iculars, testimonials and 
les,” in letter, by return 
Mall. 10,000 Testimonials. Name — 
Ohishester Ch Squa 

Bold by all Local Druggists. Ph ra. 


Mrs. WINSLOW'S 


SOOTHING SYRUP 


has been used for Over Firry Years By MILLions or 
MoruHeErs for their CHILDREN TEETHING, With PERFECT 
It es the child, softens the gum, 
pain , cures wind colic, and is the best remedy 


arrhea. Fn ae druggists in every part of the world. 
25 cents a bo 


\ 
PR 
| 
mt mailed you accompanied by positive proof 
that yeur name is sent to 50,000 Publishers, 
Advertisers, Mfgrs.and others,and from these 1 
.) you will receive hundreds, probably thous- 
ands, of valuable Books, 
| ALL FR 
J AMERICAN DIRECTORY CO., Buffalo, N. ¥. 
Hit, Va.—Ganta: I have already received 
P over 1,000 parcels of mail, scores of magazines, etc., for 
. 4 which I had often paid 26c each before. My experience 
y proves your Directory far excels all others, as I find 
« 
Oxes, With Diue ridden. oN: 
we ae mo other. Refuse dangerous substitu- 
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James Blaine and Tommy Reed. 
MoNTGOMERY, 


The G. O. P. is on the wane; 
Pity it should now succeed, 
h by Jim "Blaine 
tic greed. 
Is. R. D. 


The country’s 3 bane 
1s Speaker Reed, 
But to big Jim Blaine 
please g.ve heed. 
BRooKLYN Dryx.” 
** All in the soup !” cries the G. O. P. profane ; 
November’s e:ection, in spite of Czar Reed, 
Or fat-frying Quays and wily Jim Blaine, 
Proves tariff a tax for monopoly’ 8 greed, 
Hurcurnson, Kan. BEN 
"Twas an awful cyc‘one, and it needed no vane 
To see how the wind set ; indeed, 
It is not over yet, for we’ll have your scalp, Blaine, 
And you'll follow McKinley, Quay, Heed. 
WasHIneTon, D. C. Lampost.” 


Often have we mused on the M Melancholy Dane, ° 
How fit on fit of madness to each other did succeed ; ' 
The modern time presents to us a parallel from Maine, 
For of all the hare-brained species the craziest is Reed. 
Cuicaco, ILL. C. W. PHILLirs. 


The youth McKee sad sad views the wane 
Of Gran’pa’s reign ; ’tis o’er indeed. 

He scoffs derisively at Blaine. 
Consults he then the miracle Reed. 


New YorK Ciry. FRANK ARLINGTON. 
The McKinley bill made thousands ill, it drove Mat. 
Quay insane, 


His Bape has fled, his pals are dead, the victims of 


It pe. not a single port for grain or pork, said Blaine ; 
It gave us erie, brought no relief—save one—killed 


Spea 
Pa. Noex B. Lewis. 


THE BEST EVIDENCE of the 
value of a medium for advertising 
purposes is that IT IS USED. If 
you see the REPRESENTATIVE 
HOUSES of the country in a Mag- 
azine, you may be sure IT PAYS 
THEM, or they would not go in. 
Glance through the pages of BEL- 
FORD’S and see the number of 
such that favor us with their pat- 
ronage. Youwill thereby GET A 
POINTER FOR VOURSELF. 


Rogers’ Groups of Statuary. 
Faust and Marguerite.” 
A New Group—Price $12. 


Faust sees Marguerite for 
the first time as she is walking 
in the street, and accosts her, 
saying :— 

may I thus make 


To pA you my arm and 
company ?”’ 
She replies as she leaves him, 
**Tam no lady, am not fair, 
Can without escort home 
repair.”’ 


An illustrated c tials of a!l the groups now pub- 
lished will be mailed on receipt of 10 cents. 

The groups will be delivered free of expense at any 
railroad station on receipt of the catalogue price. 
JOHN ROGERS, 14 West 12th St., New York. 

Mention BELFoRD’s MAGAZINE. 


WHAT 


Now enjoy life for “* JOVEEN’’ cures headache and constipation. It gives 
a delightful sense of vigor and elasticity. Do you want an excellent appetite 


C or increased for exercise? or improved sleep? Send 25c. for 
‘““JUVEEN’’ to Hamilton Chemical Co., Box 1864, New York. 
oO 2? Besides, REN 9? rejuvenates the com 


Mention BELFoRD’s MAGAZINE. 


CRAYON, PASTEL, AND OIL. 


Executed from by first-class Artists. 


. ART STUDIO, 712 Broadway, N.Y. 


licited. Reasonable Prices. 


Send Photographs, Tin-types, or any kind of small picture, state size 


of Portrait wanted, and ask for estimate. 


Mention BELFoRD’s MaGAZINE. 


Books 


New Issues 


every week. Catalogue, 
96 pages, free on request. 


Not sold by Dealers ; prices toolow. Buy of the Publisher, 


JOHN B. ALDEN, 393 Pearl Street, New York. 
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To all that’s truly good, a bane, : 
The friends of avarice and greed ; 
In other words, those men from Maine— 
\ 
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HUMOROUS 


A Larrer-Day VERsIon. 


Mr. Jonas.—Dear, good Mister Whaley, do give me a little more time to get afloat 
again! Yousee I'm in deep water just now, over head and ears, in fact, and I can’t find 
my feet, and —— (umph—chk—ubble—bubble.) 

Mr. Wuatey.—Can you fly a kite if I give you breathing time ? 

Mr. Jonas.—Oh, yes—why—— 

Mr. Wuatey.—Bill at a month, sixty ? 

‘ Mr. Jonas.—Good Lord, help me, it can’t be done in the time—won't you let me enter 
nto —— 

Mr. Waatey.—Why, certainly (and Mr. Jonas is most hospitably taken in). 


A Heavy Swetu. 


Mr. Morvecai.—Mein fvrendt, you vos shust born into dis vorldt for to vear zis hat, 
zis maknivizent, oneekalt hat! 

Customer.—It’s a nice hat, but it’s three sizes too large, don’t you see ?~ 

Mr. Morpgoat.—Ach, Gott in himmel! And vos you sho defeecient in prains not to 
know zat ze act of vearin’ sich a shplendit hat vill shvell yoor headt sho zat you vill vant 
anoder a size larzher nex’ times—sho ! 


EprraPH ON A DECEASED CHICKEN. 


Weep hot for me; I'll rise again 
As ‘‘ Roast Spring Chicken ” (i.e., old hen). 


Eprrarg on A Lone Isuanp Crry Doa. 


Please drop a tear o’er poor old Dash, 
And spare, oh spare, that free-lunch hash ! 


on A Broapway CAR-HORSE. 


My drudgery’s done, and Heaven I thank for’t, 
Now I shall rest serene—in- Frankfort. 


Eprrara on A Tramp Cat. 


Farewell, ye flingers of old shoeses ! 
’Tis bootless—now I dwell with Mewses! 


EprrarpH ON A.PENITENT MULE. 


The pace was warm, I wouldn’t go it; 
It’s hotter here, and don’t I know it? 


on A Movse. 


Fair womankind with raptures filled me, 
’Twas laughing at their capers killed me. 

PELEG, 
Curt-Esy. 


Deracon Prosy.—How do you do, Mr. Crusty ? 
Crusty.—Do what ? 

Prosy.—Well—how are you ? 

Crusty.—Go on, finish, how am I—what ? 
Prosy.—Really —how is your health ? 

Crusty.—Oh, is that all? I'll tell you when I find it. 


Procress oF Art CULTURE. 


Fanmer Hoacr.—Say, neighbor, why hev you hung 0 that there Scripter picter right 
in that or’nary pig-sty o’ yourn, anyways? It seems kinder loony-like ter me. 

Farmer Bacon.—Why, see here now; that ’ere picter’s the banner 'gravin’ aowt of 
the noo farmly Bible. It’s the Gadabout swine a-rushin’ forth like mad, an’ es it’s gos- 
pel trewth an’ kinder inspirin’, I guess it’s jest the cute thing to hang up afore my sows, 
tu set ’em a-thinkin’ on dewty, an’ numbers, and sichlike kinsiderations ! 
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ABOUT CLOVES. 


When buying gloves, remember that 
there is such a thing as a price that is roo 


cHEaP. It is bet- ter to pay a fair 
price and get good gloves like 
HUTCHIN- SON’S. They 
are made from mam selected skins, 
in the best man- Wii ner, and are 
WARRANTED to Vil be the most ser- 
viceable glove made. If your 


dealer does not keep them, send 
stamp to the manufacturer for the book 
‘¢ About Gloves.” It will interest you. 


JOHN C. HUTCHINSON, 
Established 1862, Johnstown, N. ¥. 
Mention BELFoRD’s MAGAZINE, 


OO: ADVENTURES IN OR- 
BELLO LAND. By CHARLES 
LoTIN HILDRETH, author of 
“The Masque of Death,” ete. 


A volume of the most intense interest. 
Every page is original and striking. 


12mo, cloth, fully illustrated, $1.50. 


Sent, post-paid, by 
BELFORD CO.,, 18 E. 18th St., N. Y. 


I WILL NE’ER CONSENT. By 
DOLORES MARBURG. 


A strongly written story of a woman’s temp- 
tation for the sake of wifely duty, in which 
destiny aids her to save herself from the shame 
to which she is willing to sacrifice herself for 
her husband's sake. 


12mo, cloth, $1.00 ; paper, 50 cents. 


Sent, post-paid, by 
BELFORD CO., 18 E. 18th St., N. Y. 


MR.INCOUL’S MISADVEN- 
TURE. By EpGar 
Written in the bold and vigorous style which 


characterizes all of the fiction of this brilliant 
writer, 


12mo, cloth, $1.00; illuminated 
paper cover, 50 cents. 


Sent, post-paid, by 


BELFORD CO., 18 E. 18th St., N. Y. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


Our scheme for making money easily is the 
best in the market. Agents wanted in every 
part of the country. Write, or call on 


BELFORD COMPANY, 
18-22 E. 18th St., New York. 


DO YOU ADVERTISE ? 


Are you represented in our columns? 


If not, 


why? Over two hundred of the leading firms in 
the country use BELFORD’S MAGAZINE, and 
claim IT PAYS THEM. See rates elsewhere. 
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Electricity is used at m 
cessfully treated with 


* Call or send for Circulars. 


AR ‘RIC 

D RECEPTION PARLORS 229 WEST 42D STREET, 

NUES. NEW YORK CITY. GALVANIC AND FARADIO BATHS, ETC. No medicines are used. 


ELECTRICAL INSTITUTE 
mPa this All-powerful Agent we are to remove Rheu- 


free, 


H. 0, CANDRE, ELECTROPATHIO FORMEBLY VICE-PRESIDENT AND 
Y OF THE ELECTRI STITUTE 


ITAPATHIO AT WASHINGTON, D. 


. Where Acute and Chronic Diseases are suc- 


Office, 229 West 404 


. LOVELY WOMAN, 


Freckles, Pimples, 
Yellow 
Muddy Skin, 
Moth Wrinkles, 
Red Nose, or any 
other form of Skin 
Disease or . F; 
Disfigurements, 


WHEN 


you can certainly 
a 
skin ‘of Pearly White: 
ness, Perfect 
worth liv- 
ou will only 


Arsenic 
Complexion Wafers 


PERFECTLY HARMLESS 


and the only genuine Safe French Preparation of 
Arsenic. $1,00per box. By mail to apy 


MIDDLETON DRUC CO., 


74 M Cortlandt Street, 
NEW YORK. 
NO KNIFE, 


SIGHT GAN BE E RESTORED. = Fain or Risk. 


offices ne by mail. Circulars 
ACILLICIDE Co., W. “sath 8t., N.Y. 


00: ADVENTURES IN OR- 
BELLO LAND. By CHARLES 
Lotix HILDRETH, author of 
“The Masque of Death,” etc. 

A volume of the most intense interest. 

Every page is original and striking. 


12mo, cloth, fully illustrated, $1.50. 


Sent, post-paid, by 
BELFORD CO., 18 E. 18th St., N. Y. 


FAMILY ICE MAGHINE ‘Price, 


$185. L. Dermigny, 126 West New York. 


FIVE YEARS IN PANAMA. 
By WOLFRED NELSON, M.D. 


12mo, cloth, fully illustrated, $1.50. 


Sent, post-paid, by 
BELFORD CO,, 18 E. 18th St., N. Y. 


THE EVIL THAT MEN 
By EpGAar FAWCETT. 


Mr. Fawcett’s latest and best novel. An 
entire departure from his previous lines. A 
study of the lives and condition of the poor of 
the metropolis ; close and exhaustive. A story 
whose dark, powerful, and dramatic feeling 
stands alone in recent American fiction. 


12mo. cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 cents. 


Sent, post-paid, by 
BELFORD CoO., 18 E. 18th St., N. Y. 


GOITRE, OB THICK NECK. 


I have a Positive, Speedy, Harm- 
Jess and almost Inexpens ve Cure. 
gx. Come or write to me, at 28 Living- 

mee ston Street, Cleveland, Ohio. 
ItisnolodineSmear. Cure made 
Permanent. 


DO. 


Dr. J. Caskey. 


THE COLLEGE WIDOW. By 
FraNK Howarp Howe. 

A genuine American story ; cleverly written, 
full of keen insight into human,nature, real 
humor, and quaint originality. 
12mo, cloth, $1.00; illuminated 

paper cover, 50 cents. 


Sent, post-paid, by 
BELFORD CO., 18 E. 18th St., N. Y. 


BOILING WATER OR MILK, 


GRATE FUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


LABELLED 1-2 LB. TINS ONLY. 


A DAUGHTER OF SILENCE. 
By EpGar FAWCETT. 


_ One of the most | ating productions of 
the day. 


12mo, cloth, $1. 00; new paper cover, 50 cents. 


Sent, post-paid, by 
BELFORD CO., 18 E. 18th St., N. Y. 
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| 
matism, Malaria, Catarrl 
<3 Dropsv, Lumbago, White Swelling, Tumors, Bronchitis, Noise in the Head, Hysteria, Nervous- : 
\ W ness, eacplenenes, etc. Also Blood Diseases of whatever name or nature or how long standing, 
- thoroughly eradicated fr m. 
WHY 
will_you tolerate i 
i 


A Soartne Imactnation, 


Jur1a.— But Mr. de Simpkins is a literary man, papa, think of that! 

Papa.— What has he done ? 

Jou1a.—Oh, he writes the testimonials for all the principal patent-medicine men, and 
some of them are quite awfully affecting. 


CopyRIGHTS AND COPY-WRONGS. 


Carper. —I’ll be hanged if I would give copyright to these plagiarist poets and imita- + 
tionist novelists, if I could have my way ! 

Jounk.—That's just what I say. No copyright for copyists —— 

CarPER.—Say copy-writers, my dear fellow, and we shall have the original authors 
with us to a man, 

Junx.—Then some of the style-stealers will raise the cry ‘‘ Fair play for fair plagiar- 
ists!” 

Carprer.—Ah, you're right—lovely woman at the bottom of it all—as usual ! 


Know THYSELF. 
AvtrHor.—Have you read my book on Agnosticism ? 


Parson.—Yes, and I’m delighted to find that you, as well as I, know how little you 
know. 


STRANGER AND STRANGER STILL. 


Manacer.—Want free seats for to-night? Don’t you know we have only standing- 
room left for those who pay ? 

Van Gronter.—But I'm the author of ‘‘ Shakspere Made Genteel "—— 

Manacer.—Oh, that makes all the difference. Allow me to offer you a stage-box; de- 
lighted to have the honor! (Aside: Jim! telephone to the Evening Hustler that the 
celebrated author of Shakspere will occupy a box at the Bowery Coliseum to-night, and 
will be requested to recite his pop’lar piece, ‘‘ A hoss, a hoss, McKinley for a hoss!” 


Latest Ovr. 


Datsy.—My papa’s got such a lovely diamond ! 
Lrrrtz Mamm.—Oh, but my papa’s got a carbuncle ! 
L. D.—Mine wears his in his bosom ! 

L. M.—Ah, but mine wears his in his neck ! 


OpE To THE New YEarR. 


. Begone ! 
Gaunt skeleton 
Of played-out Ninety! And anon, 
Sail in, sweet swan, 
And smile upon 
Me, Ninety-one ! 
March on 
: Thou mighty Don ! 
Thou Amazon ! 
— 
all the years, beyond comparison 
The best, halcyon, 
Because not yet found out. For none 
I yet have lived have shone 
All through undimmed ; but wan, 
Dismal, and woe-begone 
Has this poor simpleton 
Oft shivered e’en in sunshine. Whereupon, 
Welcome, come well right on— 
Dear, doubtful Ninety-one ! PELEG. 
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GOOD HEALTH 
py THe NEW METHOD.” 


Chronic diseases of men or women cured 
without drugs at home. Dvspepsia, Jaundice, 


VOSE& SONS 


PI AN O etc., etc. Nota “mind cure” or ge ', 


ESTABLISHED IN = ‘a hygienic discovery, a revolution. Book 
tter than the Halil 8;stem. Send 
26000 SOLD AND IN USE. Sor als, 


They combine ELEGANCE, DURABILITY, and §| WEALTH SUPPLIES CO., 710 Broadway, N.Y. 


PROVEMEN18 which they contain, are the PATENT 

REPEATING ACTION, producing a touch as delicate Capacity 1 1-4 o1. to 4 Ibe. 
as that of a Convert Grand Piano; the CAPO D’ASTRO 
BAR, which sustains that beautiful singing quality of 
tone, so wanting in most Upright Pianos; the MOUSE 
PROOF PEDAL, which is an absolute protection 
against mice getting into pianos and making havoc 
with the felts, Sold on the most accommodating terms. 
Delivered in your house FREE OF EXPENSE and 2S 
satisfaction guaranteed. Old instruments taken in Price List Free. OHTOAG 


exchange. Catlogues and full information mailed free. 
MILLER’S Nev York City, 89 West 26th st. A 
VOSES SONS PIANO Go. HOTEL, bit an 
sitin r. ectric, 


GARFIELD TEA cures Constipation and Sick WonpderFUL! Any one can draw Crayon 
Headache; restores the Complexion; Saves A NEW I ART BP oe, nite, Sketches my Nature, etc. 


>>>>>>> 


0 SOALE 


with m 
Doctors’ Bills. Sold by Druggists. 25 cents. "for Catalegne. make 
Safety Clothes Pins er lose their grip. Sample doz. 10 daily. EUGENE PEARL, Artist, 23 Umion 8q., N, Y. 
25 cts. SAFETY CLOTHES PIN CO., Great Karringten, 500 Tricks. Songs, Com Belections, Lover’e Tel. Dreams, 
Novels (book bound) and our large paper 3 m Fringe plik or Baw. 
{ only 10c. Advertiser & Farmer. Bay Shore, N. 


COLLEGE Entirely new Collec. AMERICAN VIEWS, 


tion. Seventy forty cents to 
ABBOTT & CUTTER, Wakefield, Mass. Agents wanted. FL Moose, Buffalo, Sheep, Deer, and Antelope Heade, Entire 


Animals, snowy Ow.s, Eayies, * Dead Game,” Wild Bird 
4 Rubber Type, Ink, 
PR RINTING | Ou OO NEWHAVEN | and Lis, J. D. A 


PARABOLON 


ACIC LANTERNS 
STEREOPTICONS. 


KEROSENE or Lime LIGHT. 


9 Fire Screens, Fur Rugs, Sioux Relics. Send stain for Photos 
ALL ES: Taxidermist, MANDAN, N. D. 


HEADQUARTERS IN AMERICA FOR Music Boxes. 


For Entertainment or Instruction at home 
or in large halls. 


No Music Boxes can be Guaranteed withoutGautschi’s 
DO YOU PHOTOGR APH‘ 9 Patent Safety Tume change. Patent, Nov. 12, 1889. 
Old Music Boxes carefully Repaired and Improved. 


We can make Lantern Slides from your Negatives. 
Special facilities on the premises for the production 
of the very finest Colored Slides, Apparatus, &c. 
CataLocurs Frer. CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. using **Anti-Corpulene P. tis” lose lolbs. a 


J. B. COLT & CO., 16 Beekman Street, New York. by mail 


OUTFITS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. Ulare (sealed) 4c, WILCOX SPECIFIC 


“MAGNOLIA SPRINGS HOTEL” 


MAT SPRINGS, FLORIDA. 


This Winter Resort will open 
aN December 20th, under the management of 
Mr. A.C. Coteman, late of the Everett House, 
Union Square, New York. 

For information and illustrated book of 
“ Magnolia Springs,” address 

ALBERT G. COLEMAN, Manager. 


Mention BELForD’s 
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Weight packed,8 Ibe.Sent by exp 
A Sewing Machine $18 
fon 
‘om Scale and Stock Rack 75, 
Feed Mill i 
0.00 Road Cart..... 15. 
5.00 Single Harness... 7. 
m Scale. 
Chicago. 
ACTURES 
| Fiv 
cents 
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| 
| 
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PILES, 
FISSURE, 
ITCHING, 
FISTULA, 
ULCERATION ANIDROSIS, OF SKOWHEGAN, 
ETC., Maine, will mail you the true guide to health, and 
specifications for en at home, and sales of 


family outfits for UND VAPOR: BATHS. 


without using Mention BELFoRD’s 


Oured 
chloroform, 


attend to 
business under 
Over 300,000 opera- 
tions, no deaths. VF 
Illustrated papers, 
contain testimoni- 


The number of readers of 
BELFORD’S MAGAZINE for the 
as year 1890 will exceed 
DR. A. B. JAMISON, 

41 West Jamison New York. | TWO MILLION AND A HALF. 


Mention Betrorp’s MAGAZINF. 


WHAT PIERRE DID WITH 
HIS SOUL. (L’Amede Pierrc) | 4 TRANSIENT GUEST. By 


A Novel from the French of EDGAR SALTUS. 


Georges Ohnet. 
Dime (what Pi did with his A volume of shorter pieces in Saltus’s best 
Soul), will not be found inferior to ‘‘ La Maitre | style. 
de Forges” and ‘‘ Comtesse Sarah,’’ in sus- etiam 


tained interest and variety of incident. P : 
paper 12mo, cloth, $1.00 ; paper, 50 cents. 
75 cents; cloth, $1 25; half morocco, a gai 
$2.50, illustrated. Sent, post-paid, by 


BELFORD co., 18 E. 18th St., N. Ye BELFORD co., 18 E. 18th St., N. Y. 


E 


NORTHWESTERN 


RUNS 
THROUGH SLEEPING CARS 
ATTACHED TO 


SOLID VESTIBULED TRAINS 
FROM CHICAGO TO 


OMAHA in - + 18% Hours. | SAN FRANCISCO in - 85 Hours. 

DENVER in - - 33% ST.PAULin - - - 18% 

PORTLAND in - - MINNEAPOLIS in - 14 
DULUTH in - + 16% Hours. 


With fast trains and direct connections to and from all points in the West and Northwest. 


SUPERB DINING CARS ON THROUGH TRAINS. 
FREE CHAIR CARS TO DENVER AND PORTLAND. 


Ali Agents sell Tickets via THE NORTHWESTERN. 


W. J. WHITMAN, W. A. THRALL, 
Vice-President. Gen’l Manager. Gen’l Pass, and Ticket Agent, 
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“a THE BRINKERHOFF TREATMENT. . CARTER’S BELIEF hr WOMEN 
i 
is, Senne ire 
| 


_ The Dearest 
Spot 
4 on Karth 


is the spot that’s washed out wzthout 
Pearline. It costs in clothes, in the 
rubbing and scrubbing that wears them 
out quickly; it takes twice the time, and 
«double the labor. It’s expensive washing 
before you get through with it—and the cost comes home to you, 
no matter who does the work. 
Pearline saves money by saving work, wear, and time. It hurts 
nothing ; washes and cleans everything. It costs no more than com- 


mon soap, but it does more. It’s cheap to begin with—but it’s 
cheapest in the end. 


- B eware of imitations of PEARLINE which are being peddied from door to door. 
196 JAMES PYLE, New Yor. 
In answering this advertisement mention BELFoRD’s MAGAZINE. 


“PERFECT” 


TRADE MARK 


HOT-WATER HEATERS, 
WARM AIR FURNACES, 
STEAM HEATERS, 


Suitable for all kinds of Public 
or Private Buildings. 


We manufacture the largest line of Heating 
Apparatus in the world, and guarantee all our 
goods to be firat class in every respect. 


Business established 1€37. 
SEND FOR CIRCULARS. 
RICHARDSON & BOYNTON CoO., 
Mention BELFonp’s. Sole Manufacturers, 
84 LAKE ST., CHICAGO, ILL. |" 232 & 234 WATER ST., NEW YORK. 


«MISCELLANEOUS 
i 
| 
i 
| 
| 
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BOLTON 
HEATER. 


CLEAMLY, 

MOST HEALTHFUL, 

ANO COMFORTABLE. 
Residence of COL. DONN PIATT, Mac-o-chee, O, W. ‘A R M SOWELLINGS, 


MEATEO BY LIGHTED BY SCHOOLS, CHEAPER 
BOLTON HEATER. COMBINATION GAS MACHINE. GREENHOUSES, OR HOT AIR. 
HOSPITALS, ETC. 
COMBINATION GAS MACHINE, SEND FoR iuieel 
a “Warmth for Winter Homes, 
DWELLINGS, 
LIGHTS cnurcues, CHEAPER “eran 


FACTORIES ETc, 9% ELECTRIC Lien. “Light for Evening Hours.” 
DETROIT HEATING & LIGHTING Co., 


Lous: 808 Fourth st. 315 WICHT STREET, 
r. 
DETROIT, MICH. 


In answering this advertisement mention BELForD’s MaGAZIng. 


TWO GREAT WORKS. AGENTS WANTED. 


A Memoir, 
HIS AMERICA. 


‘SUPERBLY Y ILLUSTRATED. Hon. DAVIS. 
Cloth, se i - $5.00 | One of the most important istorical 
English Grained cloth, - 6.50. works of the day. 

Malf Morocco, 7-530 
Malf Russia, - 8.50 


. Large Quarto, Cloth, $2.50; Sheep, $3.50 ; Half 
Morocco, $4.00 ; Full Morceco, $5.50. 


SOLD BY SUBSCRIPTION OWLY. n oan afford to 
Agents now earni eek anxious or willing w the inside facta 
working Angee book ng $100 a w great civil war, as viewed from the standpoint of the 


political and military leader of the South. 
BELFORD COMPANY, Publishers, 
hang, 18-22 East 18th St., New York. 
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MITARY. WOOLEN SYSTEM 


897 and 899 Broadway, Now York, 


' Note our Trade Mark Closely ! 

BEWARE OF IMITATIONS! 
- ‘We ask attention to our Complete Assortment of 
FALL AND WINTER 


UNDERWEAR 


For MEN, WOMEN and CHILDREN. 
Cate pe 


and by mal’ 
Mail orders promptly attended to. 
System Oo, 


Dr. Jaeger’s Sanitary Woolen 


827 829 Broadway, New York. 


119, Quart. How York ; 


BROADWAY an ELEVENTH sTREET, 
NEW YORK. 


Opposite Grace Church. 
EUROPEAN PLAN. | 


During the past year the St. 
Denis has been enlarged by a 
new and handsome addition 
which more than doubles its for- 
mer capacity. hii 

All the latest 
have been placed in the new 
building, with a large and very 
attractive new Dining-room con- 
necting with the old well-known 
*“Taylor’s Restaurant.” 


WILLIAM TAYLOR. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 


Cocoa 


from which the excess of 

oil has been removed, 

Ie Absolutely Pure 
and it is Soluble. 


strength of Cocoa 
mixed with Starch, 
Arrowrvot or Sugar, and is therefore far 
more economical, costing less than one cent a 
oup. It is delicious, nourishing, strengthen- 
ing, EASILY DIGESTED, and admirably adapted 
for invalids as well as for persons in health. 


Soild by Grocers everywhere. 


TEA 


THE FINEST IMPORTED. 


Blended from the Chojcest 
Grades of Leaf. 


QUALITY NEVER VARIES. 


UnequalledinTON E,TOUCT 
| A N O S WORKMANSHIP, and DUR 
BILITY. 


| 
ation. It has 
= 
‘ 


